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When you finish reading this magazi 
place a one cent stamp on this notice, 
hand same to any postal employe, and it 
will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 

Pe No wrapping—no address 
‘ A.S. BURLESON, Postmaster-General 
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A LEADER AMONG LEADERS 


When the somewhat vaguely applied term ‘‘represen- 
tative’? lumberman is heard one instinctively pictures a 
few personalities in the industry who have made it famous 
and, later, by a process of elimination, narrows the 
number down to a few—to the real stalwarts of the lumber 
trade. Inevitably, in this few the mental process includes 
Robert Alexander Long, of Kansas City, Mo. A safe 
hazard is that practically every man in the country’s 
lumber trade who has risen above the 
most minor positions (and even the major- 
ity of the latter) is well acquainted with 
the name of Robert A. Long and with 
something of the many important indus- 
tries that are under Mr. Long’s control or 
direction. To the general lumber trade 
his name is synonymous with big business 
and daring ventures and even in unre- 
lated commercial lines of moment he is 
more or less known as a power. The 
purpose of this sketch is to make better 
known, within its space limitations, his 
great and growing influence in and upon 
not only the lumber industry but others 
remotely or in no wise connected with it. 

Mr. Long owes an indefinable but large 
share of his rise to eminence in his life’s 
vocation to unpromising—what to a less 
determined, less ambitious, less able per- 
son would be discouraging—beginnings of 
a career; to the stimulus, born of neces- 
sity, that might have been lacking but 
for the effect of its push. He has attained 
a success that has been approached hy 
few even in an industry that numbers 
seores who in defiance of repeated and 
apparently hopeless obstacles have made 
their lasting impress upon national and 
even international commercial history. 

Robert A. Long is a native of Kentucky. 
He was born near Shelbyville in 1850 and 
began his bread winning career as a 
farmer, a calling that, intermingled with 
school attendance, he followed seventeen 
years. But agriculture in the Blue Grass 
State did not appeal to Mr. Long as 
offering a promising future and he secured 
aclerkship in a country store, a position 
that for similar reasons soon palled upon 
him, and in 1873 he went to Kansas City. 
Here Mr. Long had an uncle, C. J. White, 
a bank official, and upon his advice the 
young Kentuckian entered into a business 
venture that was destined, indirectly, to 
lead him into work that was to point the 
way to his future life’s real vocation. 

Fortuitous circumstance—or was this 
predestined ?—introduced R. A. Long to the lumber busi- 
ness, At Mr. White’s suggestion and in partnership with 
Vietor B. Bell Mr. Long contracted to put up hay near 
Columbus, Kan. Included in their assets was lumber 
that had been used for a shed in their hay operation. 
The Columbus yenture proving unremunerative they sold 
out and disposed of the lumber locally at the price that 
it had cost them, the first sale of record of the billions of 
feet of lumber that have since been disposed of under the 
Long name, With a keen and characteristically compre- 
hensive insight into probable local requirements for lum- 
ber and with a vision that extended far beyond that 
‘onfine, Mr. Long discerned big possibilities in handling 
lumber. April 30, 1875, he with Victor B. Bell and 
Robert White began a retail lumber business at Columbus, 
Kan., under the partnership title of R. A. Long & Co. 
Says a former chronicler of this venture: 
Neither money nor experience, but there were instead 
Unlimited American pluck and the eredit which capital is 
always ready to extend to the honest, persevering young 


‘«There was 


? Within that characterization is con- 


tained much that is explanatory of Mr. Long’s later career 
lumberman., 


man with brains.’ 
as a He was lamentably, even absurdly, 
unfamiliar with the most rudimentary details of the 
lumber business, but he had ‘‘the American pluck and the 
credit which capital is always ready to extend’’ to his 
kind, and from this modest start began a great spreading 
of Long interests and influences that are the impelling 
force back of the big Long enterprises of today. 

Mr. Long became general manager of the Columbus 


ROBERT ALEXANDER LONG, OF KANSAS CITY, MO. ; 
One of the Foremost Influences of the Country’s Lumber Trade 


the 
couple 


yard, and here one year after the establishment of 
he married Miss Ella Wilson. 
took up their abode in a three-room house located at one 


yard The young 


side of the lumber yard so that Mr. Long could devote 
to the business the long hours of work that it required. 
The yard’s first year’s business showed a small sum on 
the right side of the ledger; the second year, because of 
acquired and intelligently applied knowledge, the profits 
more than doubled those of the previous twelve months 
and, with the courage that has always attended the Long 
ventures, there was established at Emporia, Kan., a new 
yard. This was not profitable, but it did not deter R. A. 
Long & Co. from venturing further and they continued 
to expand. In 1880, five years after the Columbus enter 
prise was started, the firm had six yards operating under 
its name in live Kansas towns. These flourished, and in 
1883 the firm had added eight to the number. 
later, in 1884, the Long-Bell Lumber Co, was incorporated 


A year 


with $300,000 capital and with Robert A. Long as general 


manager. 


1918 
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Further and continued expansion of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co, interests is a matter of well known lumber history. 
For the purpose of this sketch comparatively brief refer- 
ence to it is all that is necessary, The company entered 
the manufacturing field in 1891 thru the purchase of a 
plant at Van Buren, Ark., and a year later became actively 
identified with the wholesale lumber trade. In 1892 algo 
it moved its headquarters from Columbus, Kan., to Kansas 
City. Ten years later its retail lumber yards numbered 
thirty-five, employing at the yards and mill plants 1,600 
men, and by 1902 it had established 
branches at St. Louis, Mo., Texarkana, 
Ark., and Tacoma, Wash., and its capital 
stock had increased to $1,750,000. In the 
meantime Mr. White had died and Mr. 
Bell had retired from the business. 

Besides the retail yards of the company, 
now numbering 110, its manufacturing 
plants are ten big mills. These include 
besides the parent concern the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., the 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Lake Charles, La.; Long- 
ville. Lumber Co., Longville, La.; King- 
Ryder Lumber Co., Bonami, La.; Hudson 
River Lumber Co., DeRidder, La.; Fidel- 
ity Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex.; Arkansas 
Short Leaf Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. ; 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex.; 
Ludington Lumber Co., Ludington, La.; 
Rapides Lumber Co. (Inc.), Woodworth, 
La.; Globe Lumber Co, (Ine.), Yellow 
Pine, La. The Minnetonka Lumber Co., 
the Long-Bell operation with headquar- 
ters at Oklahoma City, Okla., is in charge 
of retail yards in that State, and the 
Alfalfa Lumber Co. operates the retail 
lumber yards in Texas. Recently acquired 
property at Quitman is known as the 
Long-Bell Co., a yellow pine manufactur- 
ing plant with a hardwood mill at Cran- 
With the exception, 
of course, of the retail yards, the plants 


dall, Miss., nearby. 


are manufacturing southern yellow pine 
with some hardwoods; their annual capac- 
ity is 600,000,000 feet. 

Some idea of the scope of operations 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co, and its sub- 
sidiary plants is partly reflected by the 
following done in 
1917: Thru the retail department lumber 
and building material sales, $4,600,000; 
manufactured lumber and timbers, f. 0. b. 
mills, $14,000,000;. commodities distrib- 
uted thru the mill 
$1,654,000; total shipments of lumber 
from the mills, 27,000 cars, 


figures of business 


merchandise stores, 
Disburse 
ments from the general office at Kansas 
City totaled in value $28,000,000, exclusive of the dis 
bursements thru the branch offices of nearly an equal 
amount. In addition cut-over lands sold for farming and 
stock raising purposes totaled approximately $400,000, 
R. A, 


He is chairman of the board of directors of all the other 


Long is president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


concerns listed, included in which should be mentioned 
the Long-Bell Farm Land Corporation of Kansas City, 
whose object is the disposition of denuded lands of the 
associated companies in* Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
comprising in all approximately 650,000 acres; the Long- 
Bell Demonstration Farm Co., of DeRidder, La., which 
operates a demonstration farm of approximately 460 acres 
in Beauregard Parish, Louisiana; also the Long-Bell 
Naval Stores Co., of Doucette, Tex., a turpentine oper- 
ation. 

Mr. Long is gifted extraordinarily—the word is used 
advisedly—in a comprehensive knowledge of and mastery 

He has at 
(Concluded on Page 55) 


in using details. his immediate command at 
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4-4x4—No. 1 Common 
6—No. 1 Common 
8—No. 1 Common 
10—No. 1 Common 
12—No. 1 Common 





Weed Quality 














Wire or write us for prices 


Sash and Doors Weed, California 


Dealers Looking for Quality 
Lumber to Boost Spring Sales 


will find in the items offered here this week just 
the stock to turn the trick. 


California White Pine 


25,000 ft. 
75,000 ft. 
255,000 ft. 
300,000 fet. 
450,000 ft. 


The above stock will be found particularly desirable 
for Barn Finishing, Shelving and Cornice work, and is 
offered only for immediate shipment. 





Manufacturers of Weed Lumber Company Manufacturers of 


Weed Quality 
Sash and Doors 
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DIAMOND LUMBER COMPANY 





Hemlock 


Is Our Specialty 


and by confining our manufacturing to those 
items for which Hemlock is naturally best 
suited, we can offer you real values. Let 
us prove it on your next order far 


Joists, Dimension, Sheathing, Shiplap, 
Floor Lining, Roofing, Studding and 


Tey Pe iii 








HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 





Have a 
Modern 
Planing 
Mill so 
that stock 
can be 
milled. 





20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 











® 


200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


) lat 





Menominee 
Reservation Stock, 


~~, 


oan oo ft @& hh kh Gel OD lhe et oa 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, | 


WIS. Inspection and tally at mili final. It is not necessary to 


time. 


for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 


in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 


pay 
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Would Stucco Exteriors Be Really 
Advantageous? 


The American Architect is becoming exercised at the 
vast amount of wood used in military construction. 
Discussing this subject editorially in its issue of March 
13, it makes a sensible suggestion that the framing of 
such buildings be thoroly fire stopped thruout to pre- 
vent the spread of fire, a suggestion which the AMERICAN; 
{LUMBERMAN heartily endorses. It, however, also goes 
further and recommends the use of wire lath upon the 
frame work inside and out with use of plaster inside 
and of concrete stucco for the exterior surfaces of the 
walls. It is afraid that without such protection fire 
occurring in a hospital would be attended with a 
heavy loss of life. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already replied to a 
similar criticism of this sort which was published 
in the Engineering News-Record. The AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN would not itself approve the building of a 
wooden . hospital of several stories height. Where, 
however, the modern hospital plan of low detached 
buildings spread over considerable space is carried out 
with buildings not more than two stories high, or in 
rare instances three stories, it can not be discovered 
where substantial wooden construction would introduce 
any particular hazard to life. Where this idea is 
applied to the construction of school buildings means 
of rapid exits thru properly protected fireproof stair 
and elevator wells and hallways is provided. 

It is very doubtful whether stucco construction offers 
any particular advantages for barracks, aside from the 
obvious one which the American Architect points out 
that lathers and plasterers are more plentiful than 
skilled carpenters at the present time. It admits, how- 
ever, that the use of brick, tile or concrete for walls, 
floors and roofs is entirely unpractical in this class of 
construction. 


Service and Publicity Push High Grade 
Goods 


Reports from the manufacturing regions of the north 
Pacific coast show that the retail lumber trade of the 
middle West and Kast really does appreciate quality and 
service. This is indicated by the greatly increased de- 
mand for ‘‘Rite-grade inspected’’ shingles. As usually 
is the case with a new proposition, many retailers, while 
approving the plan for better shingles, did not at first 
capitalize on the plan. But as quality plus service is 
always a better proposition than merely quality, the re- 
tailers have gradually been won over to the personal 
service rendered by the shingle manufacturers’ associa- 
tion and are now ardent supporters of the Rite-grade 
plan. The retailers are glad to avail themselves of the 
splendid illustrated building booklet and other literature 
issued by the organization, and they have pride and con- 
fidence in selling goods that are nationally advertised. It 
is comparatively easy to sell a customer an article that 
he has seen advertised, for he knows something about it 
and its merits, and when he sees the trade mark with 
which he has become familiar thru the advertising he has 
the assurance and confidence that the article is all right. 

Then, too, the shingle manufacturer in the West takes 
greater pride in manufacturing shingles that he knows 
are going to be closely judged. Regular inspection keeps 
workmen keyed to very careful work. When a retailer 
can be certain that the quality is just what he ordered, 
when he can get sales assistance without extra cost, and 
when he sells nationally advertised goods he is ‘‘for’’ 
such a plan and these things perhaps explain the growing 
popularity of ‘‘Rite-grade inspected’’ shingles. 





Some Reasons for Boosting the Erection 


of Granaries Now 


This is a good time for retail lumbermen to begin to 
lay their plans and talk to prospective customers regarding 
the building of grain bins and corn cribs. With cotton 
at over 30 cents a pound grain sacks are going to be very 
expensive, but the farmer is likely not ‘to-think of this 
until it is too late to build a bin. Therefore it is a good 
thing to begin early and talk the storage of grain in bulk. 

Spring is here; it is nice to be out of doors and in the 
country and it will be profitable for the retailer to be 
there if the need of granaries, corn cribs and other farm 
buildings is investigated. It is easy to sell a bill of lum- 
ber when a farmer drifts into an office—provided he does 
not drift into the office of some competitor. A little work 
among the farmers at this time of the year will do a lot 
to determine whose office they visit when on lumber pur- 
chasing bent. 

There is another reason why farmers ought to be in 
a receptive frame of mind now as far as building 
new granaries is concerned. Many a farmer is disgusted 
because his old corn crib was so poorly constructed that 
the rats and mice have eaten up so much corn that he will 
have to go out and buy some to tide over the season. 
If shown the plans for a rat- and mouseproof corn crib 
while in such a frame of mind he would be very apt 
to buy. 

The Department of Agriculture states that rats and 
mice destroy crops and other property valued at over 
$200,000,000 every year their destruction is equivalent 
to the gross earnings of over 200,000 men. On many a 
farm the grain eaten by mice and rats would, if sold, more 
than pay all the farmer’s taxes. If the retail lumbermen 
would get busy and see that all granaries and corn cribs 
as well as other food storage sheds are made rat- and 
mouseproof it would be a vast amount of help to the 
nation. It is easy to build such structures vermin-proof, 
If a farmer does not have to feed an army of rats and 
mice he can afford to pay more for the building. Why 
let rats and mice grow fat while women and children in 
Europe are starving? Why keep an army of men working 
for them when the men are needed on the firing line? 


Early Rising as Ordained by Government 
Edict 


It is with peculiar gratification that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN welcomes the assault upon Father Time’s 
prerogative which will be made promptly at 2 a. m. of 
the day following this issue, when the clocks 
of the country will be turned ahead for an hour for the 
summer sunlight period. This plan was editorially en- 
dorsed and urged by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at a 
time when its adoption in the United States appeared 
remote. Those were the times of careless and wasteful 
peace: but it seemed a matter of practical economy 
then, just as it appears now a neccssary measure in our 
program of war conservation. 

The diagram published in last week’s issue shows 
very clearly to what extent daylight may be made to 
replace artificial illumination with the consequent sav- 





ing in electric current and of the coal that produces it. 

Not less noteworthy, however, are the economy of 
human effort and the very material advantage obtained 
by the better disposition of the hours of leisure thereby 
secured. For the average person it merely means rising 
one hour earlier in the morning and having an added 
hour of daylight after the day’s set task is ended, to 
be employed as personal tastes suggest. It will give 
more time for pleasant work in war gardens, more time 
for an evening game of golf, for maintaining an ac- 
quaintanceship with one’s family and neighbors, for 
the use (and maintenance) of the family automobile or 
for any other of the thousands of activities that may 
suggest themselves. 

There have been some few addicts to early rising who 
have used that morning hour in some manner which 
appeared to them more useful than sleep, but even 
these will have no particular objection to offer to the 
change. It, however, will be chiefly beneficial to that 
class of the population whose disposition toward early 
a has hitherto chiefly been that described by the old 
jingle: 

The time of year will soon be here 
When we will rise from slumber deep, 

To breathe the balmy morning air, 

And view the flowers rich and rare, 
Because the flies won’t let us sleep. 
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Wood Is Extensively Used for Shoe Soles 
in Germany 


Beginning with the first year of the war, reports have 
reached this country of the use of wood as a substitute 
for leather soles, at first in an experimental way and then 
in increasing volume. From statements quoted from the 
Hamburgischer correspondent in the Feb. 14 issue of 
the British (Government) Board of Trade Journal it 
appears that this industry has attained big proportions. 
The supply of substitute soles in Germany is controlled 
by the Soling Substitutes Co., which in turn is subordi- 
nate to the Imperial Ministry of Economics. From Jan- 
uary to September last year 14,500,000 pairs of substi- 
tute soles, chiefly of wood, for the repair of footwear 
were disposed of by the Soling Substitutes Co., and 
4,000,000 pairs were sold on the open market. For the 
period from October to December, inclusive, the supply 
is estimated at 24,000,000 pairs. In connection with the 
manufacture of half-wood soles, which are sold in the 
open market with the consent of the Soling Substitutes 
Co., sixty-five firms are engaged, with a weekly output of 
1,000,000 pairs. 

There are 180 firms engaged in the manufacture of 
wholly wood soles for new footwear, with an average 
weekly output of 400,000 pairs. During the period from 
January to September, 1917, about 8,000,000 pairs of 
soles entirely of wood were sold. Thus far beech has 
been the wood chiefly used, but experiments have shown 
that any other hardwood, except oak, would serve equally 
well. The consumption of wood for the manufacture of 
soles in the period from January to September, 1917, is 
given as about 63,000 cubic meters (a cubic meter oT] 
35.314 eubic feet). It is estimated that almost ten times 
that amount, or about 600,000 cubic meters, will be used 
during the current year. 





The Toothless Saw Not 


a New Invention 


A leading technical paper announces that rapidly 
revolving smooth steel disks are now being used in 
Germany for cutting metals in place of toothed saws. 
These disks have very high speed, producing a friction 
heat at the point of contact which melts away the 
metal. 

Just why this is being hailed as a new development 
for which Germany is given the credit is not clear. 
The writer of this remembers to have seen a descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of hatchets published some 
forty years ago which stated that the slots in the 
hatchets were cut by a toothless metal disk revolving 
at a circumference speed of about three miles a minute. 

It is interesting, however, to recall also that this 
same principle has been applied to the cutting of wood, 
and for this invention Germany is entitled to the 
credit, altho it has never been worked out in a very 
practical way. This particular device used a wire that 
was carried thru a driving and straining mechanism 
and. around the trunk of the tree to be felled. The 
rapid, belt-like motion of the wire produced a friction 
that burned away the wood and eventually felled the 
tree. The difficulty, however, is to obtain a wire of 
such physical qualities that it will retain sufficient 
tensile strength under the friction heat which is devel- 
oped as it is drawn thru the cut in the tree. 





Forcible Argument for Enactment of 
the Webb Bill 


Crittenden Marriott, a well known writer, has a chatty 
page on export trade topics in the Scientific American of 
a recent date in the course of which he says: 

‘*Selling ability and knowledge of conditions go hand 
in hand in building up a successful export business. But 
there is another significance that points in quite an op- 
posite direction, and this is that with sufficient knowl- 
edge of conditions we may frequently dispense with 
selling ability altogether. In other words, certain classes 
of commodities, among which a prominent position is 
held by national products like wheat, cotton and lumber, 
normally ‘sell themselves,’ for the world has absolute 
need of them. 

‘*But such a state of affairs frequently leads to an 
unfortunate issue. There is obviously some effort in- 
volved in all trade; and when the exporting producer 
fails to show this it automatically falls to the lot of 
the importing middleman, who promptly proceeds to ap- 
propriate for himself all the profits. The lumber trade 
furnishes an excellent case in point. 

‘*In normal times it cost about $13 a thousand to pro- 
duce lumber on the Pacific coast, and the lumbermen 
were contented to get a profit of a dollar a thousand. 
In the last two or three years they have gotten far less 
and have been facing ruin. Yet for a far longer time 
the middlemen in Australia, who imported the lumber, 
were making fortunes. The total cost, delivered at final 
destination, everything paid, was seldom or never more 
than $30 a thousand. Yet the lumber was retailed at 
$56 a thousand, a profit ef more than 80 percent, 

‘*When prices in Australia change they change at the 
rate of $6 a thousand, neither more nor less, and the 
Pacific. coast producers could probably have added $4 


a thousand to their export rate without causing any retail 
advance at all in Australia. But the Coast generally did 
not know this and, in deference to the Sherman law for- 
bidding codperation, the producers continued to carry 
on throatcut price competition for the foreign trade 
that impoverished them. 

‘*Recently they have made efforts to remedy this state 
of affairs by torming two codperative associations that 
may or may not be in violation of the Sherman law. 
Lawyers say that they are not; and at any rate the lum- 
bermen seem to think they might as well go to jail for 
violating the law as to the poorhouse for observing it.’’ 

Some of the conclusions in the foregoing may per- 
haps be improved for lumber trade consumption by a 
slight addition of salt, but there is sufficient of pungent 
truth in the situation portrayed to give lumbermen a 
lively interest in the enactment of the Webb bill to 
stamp such export codperation with legislative authority 
and commendation. 





A Tip for Lumbermen Interested in the 
After War British Market 


Reports are continually coming to this country from 
private individuals and from attaches of the United 
States Government regarding the thoroness and care with 
which the British authorities are preparing plans for 
houses and towns to be constructed after the war. From 
time to time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has published 
articles upon this subject and it has previously pointed 
out that the supply of building materials and possible 
sources of supplies are being investigated by a committee 
appointed by the British minister of reconstruction. 

There is considerable agitation in certain parts of 
England to begin construction of houses at once, but 
probably no great building program will be embarked 
upon until after the conclusion of the war. The signifi- 
cant point, however, is that the British Government 
is now laying a plan for providing the supply of build- 
ing materials. Lumber from the United States is being 
considered and, as lumbermen all know, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, thru the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, is investigating the British markets 
for lumber. The importance of this market for Ameri- 
can woods is not to be over emphasized; some estimates 
place the number of houses needed at 1,000,000, wnile 
others make the estimate a much smaller figure. The 
part that American woods will play in this reconstruc- 
tion program will largely depend upon the finaings of 
the committee appointed by the minister of reconstruc- 
tion, and if this committee is not sufficiently informed 
upon possible supplies from the United States Ameri- 
can lumbermen will not receive the amount of business 
they should from that source. Is the committee receiv- 
ing this information? 

Correspondence and inquiries on the subject should 
be addressed to the secretary of the Building Materials 
Supply Committee, Ministry of Reconstruction, Queen 
Anne’s Gate Building, London, 8. W. 1. 





Help Uncle Sam by Referring to the 
“Official Bulletin” Before Writing 


A heavy, and to a certain degree an unnecessary, bur- 
den is imposed upon the Government by the tremendous 
flood of letters of inquiry on every conceivable subject 
connected with the war which daily inundates the various 
departments at Washington. Notwithstanding the aug- 
menting of the clerical forces by the addition of many 
thousands of stenographers and clerks, it has been found 
utterly impossible to give all these letters the prompt 
consideration and reply that they should have and that 
the writers expect. Many of the letters are important, 
raising points that can be cleared up only by direct in- 
dividual replies, but many others need never have been 
written if the inquirers had availed themselves of the 
sources of information readily available to the public. 
The Official Bulletin published daily at Washington, 
under authority of the President, gives all important 
rulings, decisions, regulations, proclamations, orders etc. 
issued by the various departments of the Government 
and the many special committees and agencies of a quasi- 
governmental character now in operation at the national 
capital. 

This official publication is posted every day in every 
postoffice in the United States—or at least should be. 
If the postmaster in any community is derelict in this 
duty his attention should be called to the omission, in 
order that this important information may be readily 
accessible to the public as soon as issued. The publica- 
tion is also on file at public libraries, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, newspaper offices, and offices of 
mayors and of State and Federal officials, 

If before writing to Washington reference is made 
to the files of the Official Bulletin, in the majority of 
instances the information sought will be instantly avail- 
able. This in itself is preferable to the delay incident 
to getting a reply from Washington; but much more 
important is the fact that the resultant reduction in let- 
ter writing will relieve the almost staggering congestion 
of mail in some of the governmental departments and re- 
lease hundreds of clerks and. stenographers now engaged 
in answering unnecessary correspondence, enabling them 
to give their time to important war work. 


Looking for Fire Losses 
Where They Are 


The president of the Missouri Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation believes that the way to reduce fire losses is to 
pay the most attention to those communities where 
the loss ratio is greatest and to the causes of fire in 
those communities which are most prominent in the 
reports. In carrying out this idea he obtained the five 
years’ experience of about thirty of the largest fire 
insurance companies in approximately 700 towns in 
that State. This directed attention to certain of these 
towns and in these towns directed special attention to 
the subject of defective chimneys and flues and to the 
factor of human carelessness in conjunction with the 
use of matches. A campaign is being planned at the 
present time to bring the fire losses of these communi- 
ties down to a reasonable normal thru special attention 
to these two causes. 

This common sense program is one that the AMERICAN 
‘LUMBERMAN has on various occasions pointed out as a 
proper course to follow. There can be no effective 
attack upon our fire loss except as guided by experience 
shown in properly compiled statistics. Any intelligent 
effort of this sort is bound to disclose that wood is not 
primarily responsible for the larger share of our fire 
losses and that a greater reduction of fire loss could 
hava been secured by expending in other directions the 
eneigy that has been employed in a campaign against 
wooden construction, which thus far has brought only 
the most meager results. 





Will the Government Show Improved 
Railroad Maintenance? 


The railway periodicals in general have not been 
markedly enthusiastic over the efficiencies possible in 
Government operation of the railroads as compared with 
their management in the past. A marked contrast is 
therefore offered by an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Railway Review in which it is pointed out that one ex- 
tremely weak feature of railroad management in the past 
has been the tendency to defer maintenance expenditures 
at such periods as railroad traffic was quiet and supplies 
and labor could be most conveniently and cheaply secured 
for necessary repairs and betterments to railroad plants 
and equipment. On this point the editorial says: 

‘Deferred maintenance is the biggest of all leaks 
in railway operation. When business shows signs of 
going off the order goes out to stop everything that can 
be stopped. Dismiss men, stop repairers, shut down on 
all purchases possible, is the order which has gone out 
many times. Track and structures are allowed to get 
in bad order, cars and locomotives crowd the shops and 
repair tracks, and all repairs and maintenance are aban- 
doned at a time when they could be done at the very 
lowest cost. Workmen drift away to other employments, 
and everything goes into a sort of hibernation. Then 
after a while there appears a prospect of large crops and 
improving traffic. The order goes out to get everything 
ready for it, repair equipment, hire men and get things 
into good shape in a hurry! The railway goes into the 
market and bids everything up on itself, hires inferior 
labor, rushes the work under bad conditions generally 
and then is ‘surprised’ at the way its equipment repair 
costs mount up on it; not infrequently they have been 
doubled over what they would have been during the dull 
period just a few months before. 

‘«The writer once said that thru this process the rail- 
ways paid on an average 25 percent more for all mainte- 
nance and replacement than they would if every day they 
proceeded on the plan that every car and every locomo- 
tive and every faculty were going to be needed the next 
day to handle the business that would be offered. “A cer- 
tain railway president answered ‘You are wrong. It is 
50 percent, and I can prove it.’ And taking into the 
account the economy of keeping a competent body of 
employees on hand at all times and a thousand incidental 
advantages, he doubtless knew what he was talking 
about. ’’ 

This editorial writer goes on to say that the few 
managements that have adopted the policy of ‘‘no de- 
ferred maintenance’’ have brought their proposition to 
a high degree of prosperity. 

It is further pointed out that the Government may 
easily adopt the policy of getting railway property into 
prime condition as soon as possible and then keeping it as 
so right along as a fixed matter of policy. If this is 
adopted as a policy of Government operation it is 
predicted that it will be signally successful. 

The interest of the lumber industry in this suggestion 
is very evident. The railroad demand for lumber in one 
way or other is an extremely important one, but one 
unfortunate feature of it in the past is that it could not 
be depended upon as a stabilizing influence on the lumber 
market. When the volume of other demands for lumber 
dropped off the railroad demand also disappeared, and at 
those times when the sawmills were full of orders the 
railroad purchasing agent also appeared with his insist- 
ence for lumber urgently and promptly needed which 
should have been purchased and used months before. 
This not only imposed an unnecessary inconvenience upon 
the lumber industry but also unduly burdened the rail 
roads themselves with ‘‘company freight’’ at times when 
their facilities were sorely needed to take care of thie 
general public. 
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AN OLD LOG RULE 

I thank you for your letter of March 4 and enclosures, and 
regret that your “Lumberman’s Hand Book, Edition 1891” 
js now out of print. What I desired to have in it was “Lum- 
perman’s Favorite Log Scale Rule” as set forth on pages 
203 to 206, inclusive, therein. 

Probably this rule is given in some other publication which 
you may have. If so, will you kindly advise me what that 
publication is and its nature and the selling price thereof ?— 
InquirRyY No. 90. 


[The ‘‘Lumberman’s Favorite Log Rule’’ was first 
brought out about 1880, having been copyrighted in that 
year by W. B. Judson, editor and publisher of the North- 
western Lumberman, now the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The edition of 1891 of the lumberman’s hand book issued, 
by the Northwestern Lumberman does not so state, but it 
is the writer’s impression that this log rule originated 
with the Northwestern Lumberman, and that it was based 
upon diagrams much after the fashion of the Scribner 
log rule. It, however, did not agree closely with that 
rule and is claimed to have avoided a number of the in- 
consistencies of the Scribner rule, which progresses very 
irregularly with increase in lengths and diameter of logs. 

The ‘‘Lumbermen’s Favorite Log Rule’’ was used to 
some extent in various sections of the country but has for 
a number of years been practically obsolete. It is not 
known that this rule is now in existence in available 
printed form. The ‘‘Lumberman’s Handbook”? in its va- 
rious editions from 1887 to 1891 is now out of print, 
altho the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN possesses reference cop- 
ies. The log rule in question appears upon pages 206 and 
207 of the edition of 1891, and it would easily be possi- 
ble to reproduce these two pages in zine engraving if there 
were any general demand for the information.—EbITor.] 





SCALING OF LONG LOGS 


We are interested in securing a printed copy of the “Doyle 
Rule” Log Scale which shows whether the diameter of the log 
is to be taken inside of the bark at the small end or whether 
it is to be figured from the middle of the log. It has been 
our custom on the regular length of logs to take the diameter 
at the small end inside of the bark, and in what is termed 
“long logs’’ we would scale the diameter at the middle of the 
log.—INQuIRY No, 69. 


[This inquiry comes from a lumber concern in Penn- 
sylvania. The printed log rules are usually very de- 
ficient in any accompanying instructions as to how they 
are to be applied, but it is generally understood on the 
Doyle rule as applied to ordinary logs that the average 
diameter inside of the box at the small end is to govern. 
It is, however, very often customary in the scaling of 
long logs—say 18 feet and longer—to treat them as two 
logs of half the length, applying the upper half of the 
length to the diameter of the small end and the lower half 
of the length to the diameter in the middle of the log, 
taken, of course, inside the bark. 

There is, of course, no legal rule governing this point 
and it should be a matter of contract in the case of scale 
of logs as to just how they are to be measured in this 
regard.— EDITOR. | 


THICK PLANK WANTED 


We are in the market for 300,000 feet 3-inch firsts and 
seconds oak, ash or Michigan hard maple, 6-inch and wider, 
all 12 feet 6 inches up long. We prefer dry stock. 

If you can not furnish dry stock advise how long lumber 
has been on sticks. We pay cash.—INquiry No. 78. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large car company 
whose address will be given upon request.—HDITOR. | 


A CHANCE FOR WHOLESALE RAILROAD 
DIPLOMACY 


During 1914 your publication carried an article with refer- 
ence to good will being an asset value to railroads. That 
article was timely and to the point. While at this time we 
realize the greater portion of the common carriers have all 
of the traflic they can handle without much solicitation, yet 
at the same time in our opinion there should be no attitude on 
their part to discourage kindly feeling toward the carrier for 
future time. We have always maintained, and still do, that 
the best solicitation a railroad can have is its freight claim 
department and yet that fact seems to be realized by only a 
comparatively few lines. Oftentimes the conduct of the 
claim departments and the very much delayed investigation 
of claims fully offset any advantages gained by direct solic- 
itors for the same road. In our business we find that where 
4 customer’s claim is settled speedily and fairly we not 
only have removed an unfortunate condition but have made a 
Permanent friend of our customer. That feeling, as far as 
our company is concerned, prevails with reference to claims 
Which we have against common carriers, whether for over- 
charge or loss and damage. 

We are happy to say that not all claim departments delay 
the payment of claims. Without wishing especially to ad- 
vertise any carrier we mention the Union Pacific Railroad, 
With headquarters at Omaha. Their claim department, as 
far as our experience goes, seems to be the most efficient with 
Which we deal and they voluntarily add interest to deferred 
Payments of claims. ‘There are also the Rock Island Lines, 
pecially with reference to overcharge claims. Their atti- 
tude is much the same as the Union Pacific; namely, to pay 
‘claim promptly’ and with fair and broadminded considera- 
tion. There are others but in our experience not so pro- 
hounced. If the railroad companies would realize to a greater 
xtent the advantage they can gain thru their claim depart- 
ments we believe that better and more wholesome business 
relations will result as between their lines and their patrons. 

Knowing that your publication goes to a very large per- 
centage of lumber dealers we have thought that a publication 
of this expression might create an agitation by lumber 
shippers and thus interest them in using their influence to see 
that railroad companies generally improve their claim depart- 
Ments to the same degree of efficiency as those we have men- 
tioned above.—A. T. HANSEN, treasurer Nebraska Bridge Sup- 
ply & Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb. 


[There is a very wholesome suggestion in this letter and 
the American LUMBERMAN is also very glad to give pub- 
lity to the names of the common carriers mentioned 
that have a pleasing record in regard to the handling of 
freight claims. There are also lines serving other sec- 





tions of the country that will at once be recalled by those 
who have had dealings with them as showing a com- 
mendable diligence in this regard. However, other lines 
are very slow in this matter. 

On the other hand, it is quite likely that freight claim 
agents might if they would tell of shippers who are very 
careless in the manner of preparation of their freight 
claims, making further correspondence and investigation 
necessary. Mr. Hansen, however, has started a fruitful 
theme for discussion, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
would be glad to hear from others upon the subject. 

As far as interest upon freight claims is concerned, this 
department recently published a ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that indicates that it is the duty 
of the railroads to add interest where the payment of 
an overcharge claim is delayed beyond thirty days.— 
EpITor. ] 


SAWMILL MACHINERY WANTED 


We are assembling quotations on a complete outfit of saw- 
mill machinery for one of our fuel clients for ultimate ship- 
ment to a French colony in South Africa. This is for new 
machinery, not secondhand, and we would like to be placed 
in touch thru your columns with manufacturers in this line.— 
Inquiry No. 116. 


[There are a number of manufacturers of sawmill 
machinery in the United States, some of whom manu- 
facture product designed especially for installation in 
very large sawmills while others cater to small and me- 
dium sized equipment. The inquiry also does not state 
whether there would be interest in the auxiliary machin- 
ery used in logging and transportation but it is likely 
that information along this line would also be welcome. 
The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon request. 
—EDITOR. } 


A NEW ‘‘QUERY AND COMMENT’’ DEPART- 
MENT 


I am much interested in the “Query and Comment” depart- 
ment which you conduct for the AMPRICAN LUMBHRMAN and 
gain much valuable information from it, I have had in mind 
for quite a while a similar service in California, and since 
becoming associated with the office of the State forester I 
have further seen the need for such a service. We are ac- 
cordingly announcing a wood utilization service, as described 
in the enclosed circular, 

In this connection we would be glad to furnish information 
concerning California woods to concerns anywhere in the 
country which have occasion to use them, and we would ap- 
preciate it if you would make this matter public thru the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—MbrRRITT B. Pratt, Deputy State 
Forester, Sacramento, Cal, 


[The Query and Comment editor feels highly honored 
by this contribution and glad indeed to see another serv- 
ice of this sort established by a State forestry depart- 
ment. Some of the other State torestries are already 
making themselves very useful in this direction, which 
is a very practical one. 

The accompanied circular announcing the new wood 
utilization service is sufficiently brief to be republished in 
full as follows: 


OBJECTS: 


The objects of the wood utilization service are to bring 
the producer and user of wood products closer together, and 
to furnish information regarding the utilization of wood and 
its products. The State forester’s office is constantly receiv- 
ing inquiries about the character, uses and markets for wood 
products such as lumber, lath, shingles, posts, poles, ties, 
cordwood, veneer stock, tanbark, sawdust, charcoal, acetic 
acid and wood alcohol. The war has stimulated the demand 
for all classes of wood products and it is evident that much 
assistance can be rendered to people producing and using 
these products thru a wood utilization service. 

Special attention will be paid to the utilization of wood 
waste. ‘There are manufacturers who are burning or giving 
away waste that might profitably be used by some other con- 
cern. The waste involved, for example, in making school 
furniture in an eastern factory was found to be exactly fitted 
for making scrubbing brush backs in a brush factory many 
miles distant. A veneer concern burned up the cores until it 
was found that they made excellent mine rollers. Shoe-lasts 
are being made from discarded ten-pins and _ knife- 
aoe from the discarded waste of a maker of shuttle 

ocks. 

There are good opportunities for the better utilization of 
much of our western timber. Hardwoods such as oak, cot- 
tonwood, laurel, sycamore, manzanita and eucalyptus have 
been little used except for fuel, but there are indications that 
they are going to be used much more extensively for the mak- 
ing of wooden articles such as are now being brought in from 
outside the State. Some of our softwoods, such as Montere. 
cypress, digger pine and big cone spruce, are little utilized. 
Notes concerning specific uses of California woods will appear 
in circulars issued from time to time. Any suggestions re- 
garding their utilization will be gladly received. 

It is not the object of the wood utilization service to serve 
as a brokerage office for the sale or purchase of extensive 
bodies of timber. All such inquiries which refer to the timber 
within the national forests are referred to the United States 
Forest Service. Inquiries concerning timber properties out- 
side the national forests are referred to logging engineers 
whose business it is to appraise timber and give advice on 
logging and milling methods. ‘This office, however, will be 
glad to give advice to owners of small tracts of timber as to 
the value, uses and markets for their wood products. The 
wider use of wood for fuel to relieve the coal shortage is now 
being strongly urged by the Fuel Administrator. Any infor- 
mation which will assist in securing a wider use of wood for 
fuel will be gladly furnished by the State forester. 

Circulars will be issued as rapidly as the need arises, givin 
facts about wood products for which a market is sought, an 
the needs of persons who wish to buy certain kinds of stock. 
These circulars will be sent to manufacturers, woodworkers, 
manual training teachers and any one else who may be inter- 
ested in the utilization of wood. Some of these circulars will 
take up such matters as the manufacture of charcoal and 
alcohol, tannins, wood distillation and other products of wood 
about which information is constantly vane sought. 

There is no charge for this service. It is open to anyone 
who wants to buy or sell wood products, or who desires infor- 
mation regarding them. Persons sending in items for publi- 
cation in the circulars should be specific as to the amount, 
weight, dryness, price desired and accessibility. 

Address all communications to the State Forester, Sacra- 
mento. 


This outlines a program that should be very useful 
to the people of California and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN will keep a friendly eye upon its development, and 
indeed feel the responsibilities of a godfather toward it. 
—Enpror.] 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


HOLLY WANTED 

We have a customer who has use for quartered holly in 1 
to 2%4-inch thickness. We hardly know just how much he 
would require per month, but we do not think over 500 to 
1,000 feet. Grade should be strictly No. 1 and No. 2, and he 
will pay a good price for the stock if furnished just right. 
Could use lengths as short as forty inches. 

If you can give this publicity in the query department we 
would appreciate it.—INQquiryY No. 112. 

[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania lum- 
ber manufacturing and wholesaling concern. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at various times has had offers 
of holly in small quantities thru this department but none 
of recent months. Doubtless there are some of our read- 
ers, however, who will desire to have the address of the in- 


quirer, which will be gladly furnished upon request.— 
EDITOR. ] 


ODD LENGTHS WANTED FOR TROPICAL WOODS 

Please let me know if you have a list of cigar box manu- 
facturers and also lumber dealers who may be interested in 
Spanish cedar logs and lumber, rosewood, lignum vitae and 
other tropical hardwoods.—INquiry No. 59. 

[The above inquiry comes from a California lumber- 
man. A list of dealers and cigar box lumber is being sent 
him from one of the commercial reference books but it is 
likely that most of the people included on this list are 
producers of or dealers in substitute or domestic sub- 
stitutes for Spanish cedar. Any other of our readers 
interested in purchasing this or any of the other woods 


mentioned will be supplied with the address upon request. 
—EDITOR. | 


SALE OF LUMBER TO AN EMBARGOED POINT 

We are writing to ask your opinion in a case. The writer 
when at our home office accepted an order from another con- 
cern there, but later found that the point of destination of 
the order was embargoed, and informed our customers that 
unless they could furnish us with some Government number 


or authority for making shipment we would have to make can- 
cellation, 


Our customer was satisfied at the time with this explana- 
tion and stated to the writer that it would be satisfactory, 
but now since I have come out here our customer has gone 
back to our home office and denied our conversation in regard 
to making this cancellation. Eliminating our verbal conver- 
sation, we would thank you to advise if our customer can force 
us to hold this order up indefinitely awaiting destination to 
open up. Your opinion in this will be very much appreci- 
ated, as it will settle a long standing dispute.—INQuIry No. 
60. 

[If the lumber in question was sold f. o. b. the shipping 
point and the purchaser instructed shipment to a point 
which was embargoed it would be the duty of the pur- 
chaser upon notice of this effect to give other instructions 
for the shipment, and in case of his failure to do so the 
seller would have reasonable ground for cancellation of 
the order. He could not be compelled indefinitely to hold 
the order open until shipment was possible to the point 
in question. 

It, however, the sale was made delivered to the point 
in question it is the duty of the seller to make delivery 
there, and if the ordinary means of delivery by railroad 
carrier is not available he must at his peril make the de- 
livery by motor truck or airplane or in some other way. 
The seller could probably not enforce damages for breach 
of contract in a case of this sort but he probably would 
be able to compel the enforcement of the contract as soon 
as the ordinary means of transportation by railroad are 
again open on a delivered sale of a commodity in this 
way: the courts have held that it is the duty of the seller 
to lay the product down at the point specified and action 
for breach of contract has been upheld in similar circum- 
stances.— EDITOR. | 


AFTER WAR WORK FOR ENLISTED LUMBERMEN 


As the war has shown us all the importance of preparation, 
I am going to be governed by the lesson and do a bit of pre- 
paring myself. 

I as well as several of the other officers of the 20th have 
naturally made quite a sacrifice in leaving our positions and, 
for one, I am rather anxious to know if, when we get back, 
we will be able to count on the codperation of the lumber 
associations in the different parts of the country from where 
we came to place or help place us in the same positions that . 
we left. 

I don’t know if this subject has presented itself to you 
fellows at home, but I do feel that you could be quite a big 
help to us men at the front if you would bring the proposition 
in front of your members and let it be known that at the end 
of the war there will be a group of both officers and enlisted 
men who have been to the front as representatives of the 
American Lumber Industry, who have had the advantage of 
studying and working out the European operating methods 
in addition to the knowledge of the business that they had to 
have before qualifying for their standing in the 20th En- 
gineers (Lumber) and that these men will in a great many 
cases be very anxious to place themselves in good positions 
immediately on their return to civil life. 

Hoping you will think favorably of putting this matter 
before your members for their consideration and with very 
best wishes to all the fellows at home.—RICHARDS JARDEN, 
Lieut, Engineers, U. 8S. R., Co. B, 6th Battalion. 

[The above is a letter which Lieutenant Jarden has 
addressed to the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Association, 
sending a copy to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is the 
second communication which has been published in this 
department from Lieutenant Jarden since his enlist- 
ment and it will be recalled that he was a frequent con- 
tributor of very practical lumber efficiency suggestions 
to this paper’s columns prior to that time. He was at 
one time efficiency man with Dodge Bros., Detroit, Mich., 
and when he enlisted took a position as manager for 
the Whiting Lumber Co. at Port Huron, Mich. 

The suggestion that he makes is a very practical one 
and undoubtedly there is a widespread intention of lum- 
bermen to take care of the boys at the front upon their 
return; but what is the matter with letting the boys at 
the frant know all about it at this time? It will cer- 
tainly lend additional spirit to their activities to know 
they have solid support in this matter ‘‘back home.’’— 
Eprror. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The German offenrive in France held the center of 
the business stage’s attention this week as it did that 
of every other trend of daily life. The drive is not 
over by any means, but the initial successes of the 
Germans—no matter how unavoidable some such suc- 
cesses were—were heralded in the business world by a 
marked spirit of retrenchment. Criticism poured out in 
a volley that is probably only comparable in volume to 
the shell fire on the battle field in Europe—tho luckily 
it lacks the effectiveness of the latter. In fact, the 
country is excited and until time passes business that 
is not obviously of the essential type will go with in- 
creasing slowness. Calmer reflection will show, how- 
ever, that the only possible result will be a speeding up 
of war industries. The need for ships and for airplanes 
is being forced home upon the public; lumbermen real- 
ize that the need for vehicles, for boxes, for crates and 
for sundry other purposes must be equally speeded up. 
In such speeding up nonessential industries will auto- 
matically be excluded as the needs of the nation are 
brought out. In the meantime individuals as well as 
firms are hesitant about making purchases, something 
that will temporarily be reflected upon all lines of re- 
tail activity. Farmers are in a good position; every 
day makes clearer the need to increase production of 
all food stuffs, and to those who look below the surface 
the need of increasing the storage facilities is even 
greater, even more pressing. It is difficult to obtain 
large sums of money on time and interest rates are firm. 


* * * 


The demand for southern pine is increasing; not only 
do the Government demands keep up but retailers and 
wholesalers display more interest in making purchases 
than for some time. As shipping fa- 
cilities have not improved to any 
great extent orders are piling up and 
the tendency of prices is to go up- 
ward; the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN average price index 
for the current week shows $29.56, as compared with 
$29.11 for the preceding week, This index is based 
on prices paid for twenty grades, mostly yard grades. 
One of the most important developments of the week 
is the calling for bids on freight cars by the Govern- 
ment. The price that will be paid for car material and 
the amount that will be needed can not be definitely 
stated. From the best sources of information it seems 
certain that 100,000 freight cars are to be built at once, 
and possibly an equal number at a later date. The 
cars will not be entirely of wood, but, on the other hand, 
so far as present information indicates, none will be 
built entirely of steel. Southern pine and Douglas fir 
are the two woods favored. Specifications that are 
tentative call for the use of sizes of lumber not ordi- 
narily employed in car construction. This, however, 
is not so bad as it seems, for there are so many differ- 
ent standards of car material that most of the stock 
has to be cut on special order; some of the stock on the 
yards can be used, but most of it will have to be cut. 
Thus the congestion brought about by the transporta- 
tion situation will not be greatly relieved. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember that the buying of yel- 
low pine by civilian concerns is fully up to normal and 
if it were possible to make prompt shipment that con- 
gestion in the yards could be done away with. Orders 
placed so far this year have exceeded production by a 
wide margin and bear the same relation to shipments. 
For the week ended March 22 a group of 136 mills re- 
port receiving orders for 106,800,000 feet, that ship- 
ments were 82,607,847 feet and that production was 79,- 
431,274 feet. Normal production is estimated at 95,- 
600,000 feet. Unfilled orders on file call for 32,407 
carloads of lumber, compared with 29,000 on file the 
first of the year. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


we 7 


Purchasing of rough North Carolina pine, especially 
the lower grades, proceeds at a brisker rate and the 
volume of dressed lumber sales holds up well. There is 

a growing feeling of optimism re- 


NORTH garding the demand for lumber for 
CAROLINA general building purposes, and while 
PINE retail dealers purchase with caution 


they are gradually getting their 
business on a war basis and finding the avenues thru 
which lumber may be disposed of. Consequently many 
of them feel better and are inclined to take added in- 
terest in the possibility of securing fresh supplies. The 
weather has not been so favorable of late and while 
logging and manufacturing operations have not been 


materially curtailed because of this, the fact that the 


output is not going to be greatly increased for some 
time is emphasized. The trend of prices is upward, 
this trend being more in evidence on sales of rough than 
on dressed lumber. The embargoes continue to prevent 
shipments at anything like a normal volume, even some 
Government business being delayed. The Government 
continues to take a lot of North Carolina pine and there 
is no indication of when buying from that source will 
reach its peak. If it were not for the railrosd situa- 
tion the manufacturers would be in an exceptionally 
favored situation. 
* , * * 

The hardwood market is very active for most items, 
tho a few grades and thicknesses show a tendency to 
drag because the stock was not cut to fit current re- 

quirements. In fact, the demand is 
HARDWOODS greater than can be taken care of 
with the present car supply. The 
demand from furniture factories is better than sixty 
days ago and more of the commoner woods are being 
purchased to take the place of walnut and mahogany in 
furniture manufacture. The vehicle matter has not 
been finally disposed of, but indications are that a set- 
tlement is approaching. The announcement of the tenta- 


tive plans of the Government to build at least 100,000 
freight cars may have some bearing on this matter, for 
much hardwood can be utilized in car building and of 
the same class of stock needed by the vehicle manu- 
facturers. The supply of cars for log loading in the 
South has shown some improvement and the indications 
are that a slight, tho steady, movement in this direction 
will be maintained. If floods do not curtail production 
from now the outlook is bright for a fairly heavy early 
spring cut. The northern mills are experiencing an in- 
crease in business; in fact, buyers of all kinds of hard- 
woods seem to have awakened to the need of additional 
supplies. Some stock that has been moving slowly is 
being disposed of with greater ease as a result of this 
movement. An increase in buying means an upward 
tendency in price, of course. The hardwood trade is 
without restrictions by the Government and as a conse- 
quence the law of supply and demand controls the mar- 
ket, assisted, of course, by the car shortage and the 
embargo situation. Veneer manufacturers are experi- 
encing a good business and, except when the transporta- 
tion situation is mentioned, all is optimism around a 
seller’s office. 
* * * 

Broadly speaking, the demand for cypress increases, 
tho it must be remembered that the amount of stock 
that is being offered for sale is less than normal. With 
the coming of spring the demand in 
the North is on the increase, espe- 
cially from country yards, so that 
now the trade is pretty evenly divided between yard 
and factory business. Consequently it is not difficult 
to get plenty of orders in almost any district, tho the 
manufacturers are especially desirous of booking busi- 
ness from territory not covered by embargoes. The 
trade in the East is quiet, not from the lack of a mar- 
ket but because it is impossible to get the stock thru 
the embargoes. Orders for future delivery are not 
viewed with favor by sellers, but developments are hard 
to forecast. The car situation is spotted; one week it 
will be fair at a mill and the next it will be distin- 
guished by rolling stock’s absence. Prices are firm and 
on the items in least supply and greatest demand have 
an upward tendency. 

* * * 

The crux of the spruce situation is the supply so far 
as the East is concerned; the demand is sufficient to 
take care of more stock than is being sold. The usual 
supply from Canada is not coming 
in, for one thing. Cars are being di- 
verted to the western provinces for 
hauling wheat and so the manufacturers in the eastern 
part of the Dominion are not able to make shipments 
in even the limited volume of a month ago. In the 
West the production of spruce goes ahead at a great 
rate, tho an increasing amount of airplane stock is 
obtained by riving. This is very fortunate for the 
sawmills, for the part of the log that is left after riving 
operations does not have to be stacked in the yard as 
is so often the case at sawmills cutting spruce. The 
outlook for the fruit crop in the West is very good, 
however, and the amount of spruce that is going into 
the manufacture of fruit boxes is sure to be unusually 
large. The fish canneries are also taking a lot of boxes, 
so that, taking all things into consideration, the spruce 
producers are in a favorable situation. The use of 
spruce in the East for civilian building requirements is 
relatively small, but it becomes increasingly evident 
that the Government is desirous of having old build- 
ings and houses worked over and improved at munition 
centers prior to the starting of large housing projects. 
Where work of this character is being carried forward 
the demand for spruce is on the increase. Prices are 
very firm. 


CYPRESS 


SPRUCE 


* * * 


Embargoes and car shortage are playing their part 
in restricting shipment of white pine for other than Gov- 
ernment purposes. The improvement in buying that is 

noted is the result of added pur- 
WHITE chases by retail interests. The yard 
PINE demand can not be called unusually 
heavy, perhaps not even normal, but 
it is large enough to give the mills all the extra busi- 
ness that they can handle in view of the broken con- 
dition of stocks and the continued demand from the 
factory trade and the manufacturers of boxes. In the 
East the supplies of white pine are especially small, 
at least supplies that are reasonably dry. The Govern- 
ment is a larger purchaser of white pine than is usually 
supposed. There was a time when practically all lum- 
ber supplies bought by the Government consisted of 
white pine and the preference for this wood still lingers 
with Government purchasers. Supplies from the West 
are coming forward with a little better speed, but on 
the whole the supply for sale is considerably less than 
the demand. Prices are firm. 

* * * 


The hemlock market is very firm. While hemlock, 
of course, will not be called for in the Government 
freight car construction program it will be needed to 

take the place of other woods that 
HEMLOCK will have to be used for that purpose. 
There is a decided scarcity of good, 
dry hemlock in the eastern district and buyers evince 
much interest in stock from Michigan and Wisconsin. 
The manufacturers long ago foresaw the demand for 
hemlock this year and have endeavored to prepare for 
it. Many of them have fair stocks on hand, but, 
broadly speaking, the mills are not so well supplied 
with all items as they usually are.at this season and 
certainly they are far more choice about the orders that 
they accept. Credits are scrutinized with increasing 
care and sellers are very emphatic in their refusals to 
take chances that two or three years ago would hardly 
have been questioned. The supply of labor is limited 


and many of the men that are obtainable are not at all 
skilled in lumber manufacturing. This naturally in. 


‘ereases the difficulties of manufacturing lumber, de- 


creases the output per man employed and helps to run 

up the cost of production. With the movement that is 

sweeping over the country to determine accurately the 

cost of manufacture a number of producers are sur. 

prised at the findings, which are certainly not caleu. 

lated to induce them to regard lower prices with favor, 
* * * 


The redwood market continues strong, with an in. 
creasing amount of interest shown by eastern pur. 


chasers. Advances have already been made to cover 
the added cost occasioned by the 
REDWOOD adoption of the 8-hour day. Cars are 


fairly plentiful and give the shippers 
less trouble than the embargoes in the eastern part of 
the country. According to late advices, the embargo 
on shipments east of Chicago has been lifted, tho how 
long that condition will prevail is impossible to tell, 
The demand for thick, clear stock is excellent and the 
call for yard stock is increasing. The higher prices 
have slowed down the volume of purchases to a certain 
gxtent, tho the number of inquiries received is picking 
up, especially from the East. The redwood manufae- 
turers who cater to the rail trade have good supplies of 
stock on hand and if the embargoes do not interfere 
too much are in a very favorable position to supply 
the requirements of retailers. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of western pines are not having the 
best of times even tho the market is very keen. For 
one thing, the car shortage is very acute in more than 

one section. In Montana it was 
WESTERN never known to be worse, while the 
PINES mills in eastern Oregon complain bit- 
terly, and with cause. Some of the 
mills have been forced to close. The Oregon mills have 
received some slight relief, but it is far from adequate, 
In California and southern Oregon the cutting season is 
beginning. While there has been no concerted action 
in California on hours of work it is significant that many 
of the sawmills that have started up are on an 8-hour 
day basis with the same pay previously received for 
the 10-hour day. As even these mills are short of help 
it seems certain that few if any of the pine sawmills 
will be able to operate on the 10-hour day basis. West- 
ern pines are being substituted for other woods in the 
middle West to a considerable extent, tho this substi- 
tution would be largely increased if it were possible 
to make shipments promptly. As stocks are badly 
broken at the mills and as there is plenty of room for 
stacking lumber the car shortage will not be felt so 
seriously as in other manufacturing sections, and the 
sawmills can go on cutting with assurance of an active 
market for all of the lumber produced. Prospects for 
an unusually brisk market for box shooks of all kinds 
are very good. For the week ended March 16 a group 
of thirty-one Inland Empire mills booked orders for 
16,975,000 feet, shipped 17,422,785 feet and cut 17,- 
277,198 feet. 


* * * 


The crux of the situation of the Pacific coast is the 
car shortage. It is said that never before in the his- 
tory of the Coast has the car supply been so short as 

it is now, and a number of the mills 
DOUGLAS are closed down a part of the time. 
FIR The Government is being appealed to 

in every possible way, but so far the 
relief afforded has been entirely negligible. Perhaps 
the developments in Europe this week will help to get 
cars to the lumber manufacturers, for they emphasize 
the need of ships and airplanes as nothing else could; 
yet lumber manufacturers can not speed up production 
when the amount of side lumber is so great that all 
storage room is filled. On the other hand, many of the 
empty cars that are getting to the Coast are used for 
grain loading, and in view of the short wheat supply 
of the country it is difficult to see how these cars can 
be spared for lumber loading. It is a difficult situa- 
tion, but as production of Government lumber must 
not be allowed to decrease relief will have to come 
from some source. The demand for Douglas fir, both 
yard stock and special cutting bills, is keen enough, 
but the manufacturers are not booking all of the busi- 
ness offered. Considerable quantities of fir undoubt- 
edly will be called for by the Government freight car 
construction program. Production has not been in- 
creased nor has it been greatly decreased by the 8-hour 
day, so far as present records show. For the week 
ended March 16 a group of 132 mills cut 71,812,179 
feet, or 25.13 percent less than normal production. 
This is about the same as the preceding week’s cut. 
Orders booked were above actual production 8,393,440 
feet, or 11.69 percent, while shipments were below 
actual production 11,160,725 feet. Orders booked were 
above shipments 19,554,165 feet, rail orders being above 
rail shipments 33 percent. Prices remain very firm. 

* * * 

The car supply is so short in the red cedar shingle 
manufacturing districts that a number of the mills 
are closed down. As no relief is in sight, and as even 

when cars can be obtained and loaded 
SHINGLES, there is no assurance that the rail: 
LATH roads will be able to move them, the 
manufacturers are considering chang: 
ing the shingle mills into box factories. The demand 
for boxes is very keen and the expense of making the 
necessary alterations would not be excessive. Altho 
the demand for shingles is not up to normal the small 
supplies available to retail merchants make the market 
firm. Lath are not in as good demand as ordinarily at 
this time of the year. Some manufacturers are advo 
cating the inclusion of a small number of lath in each 
car in order to fill in to capacity. Prices are fair. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Developments of the last fortnight on the western 
front of the theater of the war have been such’ as to 
bring to every individual American a greater realization 
of the character of the undertaking of our Government 
in this world conflict. It can not fail to impress upon 
the individual mind the necessity of greater codperation 
and of intensified activity in war. The need of this coun- 
try at the moment is a concentration of effort, first to 
provide piers and also ships to take the place of those de- 
stroyed by the submarines, and second, to increase our 
land transportation facilities, so that our output of 
those things essential in war may be transported quickly 
to the places where they are most needed. It is useless 
to speed up production of war supplies if we are unable 
to transport them as rapidly as they are manufactured, 
to our armies in France. 

Obviously, the need of the hour is piers and ships, 
and every energy of patriotic Americans should be di- 
rected to the production of more ships. Ships are needed 
to transport supplies and to transport men. The trans- 
portation of men to France without adequate ocean 
tonnage to carry the necessary supplies to them would 
mean adding to the burden of our European allies far 
beyond the value of the troops sent abroad. Unques- 
tionably, this explains the slowness of the movement of 
American troops to France. It is a difficult task to 
create and train an army of 2,000,000 men, but it seems 
equally difficult to coiérdinate our industrial activities 
in a way that will give those men the support that is 
necessary. The administration at Washington has ac- 
complished wonders in the year that we have been at 
war, but in view of the experiences of other European 
nations and of the tremendous stake it would seem the 
administration has not had the fullest possible codpera- 
tion. 

While the American troops were engaged in holding 
back the German hoards only to a limited extent, it is 
probable that this is a forerunner of wider activity that 
may be expected during the spring and summer, and for 
that reason it is necessary that this country wake up 
to a realization that our chief business is war and that 
all thought of profits, individual comfort and the other 
ideals of peace must be submerged in the effort to give 
the Government the best possible support to the end 
that a lasting peace may follow this conflict and that 
democracy may continue as the idealistic form of Gov- 
ernment. 

Unquestionably, the controversy over steel and wooden 
ships has seriously handicapped the country in its ef- 
fort to render assistance to our Allies abroad. Food 
has not been going forward as rapidly as had been ex- 
pected and consequently troops are not being furnished 
as fast as hoped for. Our airplane production has not 
come up to expectation. All this simply emphasizes the 


lack of codperation and codrdination of our energies 
at home. What is needed, and what has been needed 
since our entrance into the war, is ships above all else 
and it matters not if they are steel ships, wooden ships 
or concrete ships, as long as they float. What we need 
is ships, regardless of the material of which they are 
made, to the end that we may render assistance to France, 
England and Italy in stemming the tide of a military 
autocracy and destroy its power. 

Every day of delay is costly in lives and in oppor- 
tunity. Germany, with her industries codrdinated under 
a military autocracy, is proving efficiency in inflicting 
serious losses on the allied forces, which can not be 
repaired simply by money. ‘True, the German drive 
entails upon the kaiser’s armies tremendous losses of 
life and limb, but Germany must be defeated by the 
development in this country of her most effective in- 
strument; namely, efficiency. Two things will result 
from the development of efficiency approaching that of 
Germany; namely, the defeat of the Central Powers and, 
secondly, the placing of this country in a position thru 
the development of efficiency where it will continue after 
the war as a world power in commerce and other peaceful 
pursuits. This development of efficiency, therefore, is 
well worth while, and altho it may entail some incon- 
venience and hardships on individual Americans the re- 
sult will more than repay the effort, in more ways than 
one. 

America has the resources, which measured in dollars 
exceed those of any other nation in the world. It has 
the man power, if utilized to its fullest extent. What it 
lacks is codrdination and a realization that centralized 
effort is essential to the development of that efficiency 
so imperative in this national crisis, If it is possible 
to arouse the American spirit to the point where it will 
insist upon a concentration of effort to supply the things 
most needed and to develop efficiency in all of our in- 
dustrial activities the period of war will be shortened 
materially. Public sentiment is an important factor. 
and if public sentiment can be concentrated to such an 
extent as to speed up our ship building and to increase 
our transportation facilities the development of our other 
industrial activities will follow quickly. Speed in manu- 
facturing war supplies with inadequate transportation 
facilities simply results in discouragement when it is 
found that supplies are being produced faster than they 
can be transported. Such a condition increases the 
amount of credit necessary and intensifies the financial 
strain. The whole thing, therefore, centralizes upon the 
inadequacy of transportation facilities, especially ocean 
transportation, and for that reason it is essential that 
the work of building ships be speeded up. This means 
that labor must do its part and must cease to wrangle 
over wages and hours and other matters that are not so 


vital as is the winning of the war. An army that stopped 
to wrangle over a question of pay, or a question of 
hours, would soon find itself overwhelmed by the enemy. 
It is obvious that failure of labor to do its full share 
in our industrial life during the progress of the war 
jeopardizes the liberties of the people and the nation. 

The nation’s financial program is being carried out 
with remarkable freedom from hitches or delays. The 
financial system of this country is now codrdinated to 
a remarkable extent thru the Federal Reserve system. 
There is still room for improvement, but progress is 


being made to develop the coérdination where the sys- . 


tem is weak. This is clearly indicated by the response 
of the banks to the offering of Treasury certificates in 
the anticipation of Liberty loans. So far there has never 
been ah offering of the Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness in anticipation of bond sales or in anticipation of 
Fedetal taxes that has not met with a hearty response. 
Not only have the offerings of certificates of indebted- 
ness been over-subscribed, but the Liberty bonds have 
been subscribed far in excess of the offering. 


Secretary McAdoo has announced that the third Lib- 
erty loan will be $3,000,000,000, of 4% percent non- 
convertible bonds. The rate of interest is a quarter of 
1 percent higher than that provided on the second Lib- 
erty loan. Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, in order to 
stimulate the market for outstanding bonds, has sought 
to remove the hope of a higher rate later by including 
a nonconversion feature. This necessarily will tend to 
restrain the conversion of outstanding bonds into the 
new issue. The Government has been raising money 
faster than actually required and for that reason the 
Treasury Department has made the third Liberty loan 
offering to $3,000,000,000, altho it is announced that 
allotments will be made to the full extent of subscrip- 
tions. This may result in an aggregate loan of between 
$4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. 

An illustration of one branch of our industrial activi- 
ties which is well codydinated and is contributing liber- 
ally to the war requirements is found in the steel indus- 
try. The Washington program involves larger war steel 
requirements for the second half ot 1918 than had been 
expected by the steel industry. Nevertheless, there is no 
disposition to recedé from the appraisement that a great 
deal of steel will be available for ordinary commercial 
requirements, if the steel industry is permitted, by trans- 
portation and other conditions, to operate at capacity. 
This indicates the codrdination that exists in the steel in- 
dustry and it also emphasizes the need of concentrating 
effort on the increase of our transportation facilities. 
Indirectly, it suggests that the delay in our ship building 
program is caused by other than lack of capacity to 
produce the materials. 





FLEET CORPORATION PERSONNEL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The following directory 
of the official personnel of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion was compiled by George KE. Oller, of the executive 
and administration division, and should be of interest to 


lumbermen: ote 


President—Edward N. Hurley. 

Vice president—John A. Donald. 

Vice president and general manager—Charles Piez. 

Treasurer—k. B. Stevens. : 

Secretary—Lester Sisler. 

Assistant to vice president and general manager—J. L. 
Ackerson. ‘ 

Trustees—Edward N. Hurley, Charles Piez, John A. Donald, 





The United States Shipping Board was organized under 
the Act of Congress approved Sept. 7, 1916. The duties of 
the Shipping Board are to regulate carriers by water en 
gaged in foreign and interstate commerce of the United States 
and to establish and develop a merchant marine. 

Section 11 of the act referred to above authorizes the 
board to form “under the laws of the District of Columbia, one 
or more corporations for the purchase, construction, equip- 
ment, lease, charter, maintenance and operation of merchant 
vessels in the commerce of the United States.” 

Pursuant to this authority the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, capitalized at $50,000,- 
000, was incorporated April 16, 1917. The board may at any 
time sell any or all of the stock of the United States in this 
corporation, but at no time shall it be a minority stock- 
holder therein. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is constructing under 
contract vessels for the United States commerce. It controls 
production and inspection of work on such vessels ; new plants 
and plant extension, and housing problems in connection with 
such plants; supervises the completion of requisitioned ves- 
sels and operation of commandeered yards; purchases, in- 
spects and arranges for shipments of ship building materials, 
and adusts legal questions affecting contracts and labor. 

Construction Divisions 

Steel ship—Daniel H. Cox, acting manager (1319 F 
Street N. W.). 

Wood ship, composite, concrete ship—James O. Hey- 
worth, manager (Munsey Building) ; A. Vernon, execu- 
tive aide. 

The Construction Divisions have supervision over technical 
matters connected with the design and construction of vessels, 
the control of production and inspection of the work on ves- 
sels under construction, both as regards vessels building un- 
der contract for the corporation and of requisitioned vessels, 
as well as the operation of commandeered yards. Under 
steel ship construction, all matters connected with the requi- 
sitioning of vessels under construction are administered, as 
well as the operation of the three large fabricating ship yards. 
The technical department of the division of steel ship con- 
struction has charge of all original designing work and the 
supervision of all technical matters connected with vessel con- 
struction. The department of industrial training, also under 
the same division, has charge of the training of men for ship 
yard operations—training schools for this purpose being estab- 
lished near many of the ship yards. The division of wood 
ship construction also has charge of all matters connected 
with the design and construction of composite and concrete 
vessels. 





Purchasing Division (Munsey Building) 


Frank A, Browne, general purchasing officer. 
A. L. Bell, assistant general purchasing officer. 
Joseph Birnie, chief clerk. 

It is the duty of the Purchasing Division to purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment for ships contracted for on a “hull 
only” basis; to purchase certain machinery and equipment for 
hulls contracted for on a “complete ship’ basis; to purchase 
lumber for wooden ships; lumber, piles and cross-ties for ship 
yards; steel for steel ships; raw and semi-finished materials 
for machinery, contracts, and to inspect machinery and ma- 
terials in process of manufacture, 

The organization consists of a general purchasing officer, 
an assistant general purchasing officer, three assistant pur- 
chasing officers, three purchasing assistants, a supervising 
inspector, a chief clerk, and the necessary inspectors and 
clerical force, 

Branch offices of the purchasing division are maintained 
at New Orleans, La., Seattle, Wash., and San Francisco, Cal. 


Ship Yards Plants Division (American National Bank 
Building) 
Civil Engineer H. H. Rousseau, U. 8. N., manager. 
Civil Engineer R. BE. Bakenhue, U, 8. N., assistant man- 
ager. 
Civil Engineer F. T. Chambers, U. 8. N., engineer, Dry 

Docks and Marine Railways. 

Maj. J. A. Blair, jr., N. A., director of ship yard pro- 
tection. 

C. T. Bissell, advisory engineer on fire protection. 

Francis T. Underwood, chief clerk. 

This division has supervision of all matters relating to the 
establishment and inspection of work on new plants for the 
purpose of determining the suitability of such plants for the 
building and launching of vessels, having in mind their safe 
completion and launching without delay. Its work particu- 
larly comprises that part of the ship contracts with the Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation applying to grounds, water fronts, 
wharves, ship building ways, handling equipment at ways, 
railroad and track equipment, fixed and movable cranes, shops, 
buildings, power plant, distributing systems, installation of 
tools, and in fact all equipment necessary for the construc- 
tion of ships, and conducts conferences and correspondence 
in reference thereto. It also has jurisdiction over matters 
of fire protection. Under its cognizance also falls the duty 
of providing ample ship yard protection. 


National Service Division 


J. Rogers Flannery, manager. 
Meyer Bloomfield, assistant manager. 

This division, just formed, has to do with welfare and 
sanitation, the ship yard volunteer reserve, industrial service, 
national service and ship yard meetings, and the problem of 
housing ship yard employees and transit facilities. 


Contract Division (1319 F Street N. W.) 
George S. Radford, manager. 
J. Y. Underwood, assistant manager. 
Michael Woskoff, chief clerk. 

This division has supervision over conferences and corre- 
spondence and conducts the preliminary steps connected with 
the investigation of all questions (including credits), relating 
to the negotiation of contracts up to the point of formulating 
the form, scope and general terms of contracts, 





AND PURPOSES 


Auditing Division (407 Seventh Street N. W.) 
(Woolworth Building) 
D, H. Bender, general auditor. 
J. L. Richon, chief clerk, 


This division has supervision over all matters connected 
with auditing, accounting and payments under contracts and 
other disbursements ; and investigates and reports on matters 
of credit. The insurance department under this division has 
charge of the insurance on all ships, plants and other prop- 
erty of the corporation; this insurance being carried by the 
corporation itself, instead of being placed among insurance 
companies. The Auditing Division is represented in each dis- 
trict by a district auditor and a staff of resident auditors, 
in addition to which it has five local auditors and their staff 
assigned to special propositions, such as fabricated ship 
yards ete, 

Legal Division (1319 F Street N. W.) 


John Barton Payne, special counsel. 
A. L, Lansdale, chief clerk. 


This division handles the preparation of contracts for ships 
(both wood and steel), housing, dry docks, material and 
equipment etc. after the scope and general terms thereof have 
-been decided by the division handling the preliminary negotia- 
tions, and approved by the vice president and general man- 
ager. All matters of a legal nature arising out of the gen- 
eral questions of ship construction, housing, labor, legisla- 
tion, financing, transportation, power, commandeering and 
requisitioning, taxation, ship transfers etc. Opinions in re- 
gard to rights and powers of the corporation and also in 
regard to the obligations of the corporation under its con- 
tracts. Litigation and claims both for and against the cor- 
poration, 

Production Division (Munsey Building) 


M.,.C. Tuttle, manager. 
H. A. Saye, chief clerk. 

This division, which has just been organized, will have 
charge of the production and expediting of machinery and 
equipment purchased by the Emergency Fleet Corporation for 
ships which are not furnished complete by the ship builders. 
Assistance will also be given to ship builders who are having 
difficulty in getting prompt delivery of equipment they may 
have ordered direct. It is hoped that maximum results 
may be obtained from manufacturers, and delays in the de- 
livery of material to ships be eliminated to a large extent. 


Labor Division (Room 217 Munsey Building) 
William Blackman, director. 
J. S. Brand, secretary. 

This division has general supervision over all questions 
of furnishing labor, or settling disputes between labor and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Mr. Blackman also acts 
for the vice president and general manager in settling dis- 
putes with the labor adjustment board, This division also 
codperates with the United States Employment Service, Fed- 
eral Department of Labor, in connection with procuring and 
distributing men from mechanical trades as well as laborers 
for the various ship yards thruout the United States. 


Transportation Division (Rapley Building) 
F. C. Joubert, manager. 
G. E. Hansan, assistant manager. 
The duties of this division are those which ordinarily come 
under the jurisdiction of the traffic department of a large 
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industrial 
follows: 

Car supply for the transportation of ship building mate- 
rials and expediting the movement of that material after it is 
loaded, 

Checking of freight bills in which the corporation has an 
interest. 

Quotation of freight and express rates for the various 
departments, 

Collection of loss and damage claims as well as over- 
charges. 

Arranging for railroad, Pullman and sleeping car accommo- 
dations for employees of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
traveling on official business. 

Executive and Administrative Division (1319 F Street N.W.) 
George E. Oller, office manager. 
Laurence Leonard, chief clerk. 

This division is charged with the furnishing of the per- 
sonnel and the efficient and economic conduct of the general 
office business. It also endeavors to establish and maintain 
close relations and coidperation between the managers of the 
divisions and heads of departments in order to prevent dupli- 
cation of work and issuance of conflicting instructions. It 
also has supervision over the receipt and distribution of all 
mail, as well as the dispatch of outgoing mail and telegrams ; 
general files; distributing of information and circular letters ; 
purchase and distribution of office supplies; preparation of 
general statistics and the maintenance and operation of the 
several office buildings. 


corporation and may be briefly summarized as 


~ 


TELLS OF GOVERNMENT SPRUCE NEEDS 


Methods of Checking Waste Are Described—Faithful 
Service to Win Official Recognition 





ABERDEEN-HoQuiIAM, WASH., March 23.—That the Pa- 
cific Northwest must stop the waste of airplane spruce is 
the caution given by Colonel Disque, head of the spruce 
production bureau, who was a visitor to Grays Harbor re- 
cently. ‘‘There is not a stick too much spruce in the 
whole Northwest for the Government war needs,’’ said 
Colonel Disque, speaking to a gathering of business men 
in the Elks’ Temple. ‘‘From now on the most rigid su- 
pervision will be extended to every operation of logging, 
riving and milling. Due to the small part of a log which 
is available for airplane spruce Colonel Disque said that 
loggers and rivers should use the greatest care to get the 
largest amount of the best stock which it is possible to 
get. A good deal of fine spruce, he said, had been 
wasted by cutting off too long a log at the butt. He 
said the supply of short pieces of airplane stock was 
plentiful but that long pieces were difficult to secure. 
He advised that the butt log be cut short and that the 
next log above the butt be made a long one. 

Colonel Disque visited the camps of the Saginaw Timber 
Co, and other fields of operation, and at a conference of 
logging and lumber operatives cleared up certain mis- 
understandings in connection with the newly adopted 
wage scale. Said he: 

There is no change to announce and none is contemplated. 
Overtime in mills and camps will be a negligible quantity in 
the future. Where the capacity of a planing mill is not suffi- 
client to cope with the output of the sawmill overtime will be 
allowed upon issuance of a Government permit to the plant 
on a time and a half basis. This will continue, however, only 
until additional planer units can be installed. On construc- 
tion, repair and similar work in mills and other plants com- 
ing under the wage scale straight time only will be paid for 
overtime. 

Colonel Disque announced a plan whereby civilian la- 
bor will receive official recognition from the War De- 
partment for faithful service during the period of the 
war. The minimum service entitled to recognition will 
be six months in one occupation in spruce production. 
Additional service stripes or similar recognition will re- 
ward longer service, culminating in a medal which will 
prove a recommendation of great value to any workman 
after the war. 

In closing Colonel Disque made a strong appeal for 
the undivided loyalty of harbor woodsmen and millmen. 
‘*There is now no chance,’’ said he, ‘‘to return to the 
10-hour day. The Government has met labor demands 
and needs half way and in turn wants every man to do 
his previous ten hours’ work in eight. He is receiving 
pay for the work done under the old hour schedule and 
no less will suffice to meet the Government’s demands 
for lumber.’’ 





~~ 


WOMAN SEEKS SHIP BUILDING JOB 


St. Louis, Mo., March 25.—St. Louis probably has 
the first woman in America who has applied for work 
to help the Government in ship building. She is Mrs. 
Minnetter Slayback Carper, wife of Alfred C. Carper, 
5356 Vernon Avenue, and her application is on file with 
the woman’s committee of the Missouri council of the 
Committee on National Defense and with the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mrs. Carper was graduated from a manual training 
school and is an expert carpenter. Last summer she 
built an addition to her summer home in Michigan, 
shingling the roof and painting the entire house herself. 

‘*England has many women who are at this work,’’ 
said Mrs. Carper, ‘‘Craftswomen of this country would 
be more than eager to give their services when labor 
is so scarce and their country is calling for workers.’’ 
She is the mother of four children. 





CALL ON SOLDIERS FOR WOODS WORK 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 23.—Bellingham this week 
witnessed the second contingent of soldier loggers for 
this district pass thru its streets on their way to the 
Alger camp of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. The 
men, numbering nineteen, and commanded by Capt. R. H. 
Barnwell, arrived from the Vancouver barracks, which 
has already furnished this company with thirty soldiers 
for its Delvan camp. It was the company’s hope that 
it would not have to ask the War Department for any 
more men, but the failure of certain classes of labor to 


show a hoped-for appreciation of the 8-hour day led 
the company to request troops for its Alger camp, where 
hitherto no soldiers have been employed. Vice President 
J. J. Donovan expresses himself as disappointed with 
the showing made by some classes of workmen during the 
three weeks in which the short day has been in effect. 
He declares that the company has no thought now of 
asking for more soldiers for its Delvan camp, but admits 
that it may apply for more for its Alger camp. The 
soldiers now employed have given general satisfaction. 
Including the seventy-five soldiers now employed in the 
Clear Lake section, approximately 125 are now working 
in northwestern Washington camps. 





DETAILS OF NEW SPRUCE CUT-UP PLANT 


Will Greatly Speed Production of Airplane Stock— 
Equipment Is Planned for Highest Efficiency 


VANCOUVER, WaSH., March 25.—Already a consider- 
able supply of hewn, sawn and rived spruce cants has ar- 
rived at the spruce cut-up plant near Vancouver Bar- 
racks. When the plant is completed it will be operated 
on a twenty-four hour basis with four crews working six 
hours at a shift with twelve hours off. The location of 
the plant is excellent. There is just enough slope for 
natural drainage and adequate fire protection is pro- 
vided. The soldiers who will assist in operating the plant 
are housed in close proximity and this adds to the safety 
of the plant and the spruce stores. The plant is equipped 
with twelve pony carriages which are calculated to give 
it a daily capacity of 600,000 feet. It is protected by a 
double line of guards and a great battery of search 
lights at night. 

The main building of the plant is 348 by 400 feet and 
the shipping shed 60 by 500 feet. The output capacity 
is from 400,000 to 600,000 feet of airplane stock sizes 
every twenty-four hours, with three or four shifts of men, 
totaling about a thousand men. Maximum cutting length 
for timbers is 40 feet. Each unit of the plant contains 





CANTS ARE SECURED FROM TREES LIKE THIS 


two circular saw rigs, one right and one left, carrying 
48-inch No. 9 gage saws. The carriages are of the three 
and four block type. Back of the saw rigs are two 
table edgers, two re-saws and eight trim saws in each of 
the six units. It is expected that dry-kiln facilities for 
about 50 percent of the output will be installed, requir- 
ing a boiler capacity of 1,500 horsepower. The entire 
plant is electrically driven and every safeguard against 
accidents is given the workmen. The arrangement of the 
plant provides for the installation of two locomotive 
cranes running parallel to the unloading track for the 
easy and convenient handling of cants from the railroad 
cars to the transfer cars, operated by gravity into the 
mill. The outgoing loading track is at the rear of the 
plant. The locomotive cranes also are used to pile up 
cants alongside the railroad tracks before they are car- 
ried to the mill for resawing. Electric cranes pile up 
the cants while a system of conveyors under the floor 
transfers the refuse to the fireroom where it is used for 
generating the steam for the dry-kilns. 





FINDS 8-HOUR DAY SATISFACTORY 


The Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., one 
of the youngest and most progressive manufacturers of 
western pines in the Inland Empire, is well pleased with 
the results obtained from operating on an 8-hour day 
basis. R, L. Wilson, secretary of the company, in writing 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the subject said: ‘‘We 
find the 8-hour day to be very satisfactory. We have 
always been of the opinion that a man to work every 
day, and do his best, finds éight hours long enough to 
work. Our operating cost has increased inversely as 8 
to 10 for we are not able to cut any more in the 8-hour day 
than we were able to cut in the 10-hour day (per hour) 
but the short day has resulted in more satisfaction and 
a better attitude among our employees, which is a very 
desirable situation.’’ 





ARGUES AGAINST CURTAILMENT OF BUILDING 


Lumber Dealer Believes Farmers Should Be Encour- 
aged to Build—Would Aid War Financing 


OsHkKosH, WiIs., March 25.—F. A. Fuller, of the 
Fuller-Goodman Co., of this city, is opposed to any gen- 
eral movement to curtail building operations as a con- 
servation measure and he believes the plan would defeat 
its own purpose, especially in view of the fact that 
farmers are being influenced into a channel of false econ- 
omy by newspaper and other means into abandoning 
building operations entirely. Mr. Fuller declares that re- 
tail lumber yards in this section of Wisconsin are not 
doing as well as they might, considering the conditions 
of the finances of the farmers who live adjacent to these 
retail lumber yards. He says: ‘‘I think the greatest 
cause for regret is the fact that the matter of con- 
servation has taken too great a hold of the farmers who 
never before were in the enviable position that they are 
today in a financial way.’’ Not in a critical way but as 
a matter of information, Mr. Fuller called attention to 
an article in a Chicago paper, which he says has been 
brought to his attention from several sources and which 
he knows has done considerable to hold up building. 

Elaborating on the tendency of the farmer to restrict 
building operations Mr. Fuller explains that he believes 
it was Mr. McAdoo’s idea that cutting down on build- 
ing would enable the farmer to put his money into 
Liberty bonds. He maintains, however, that just the 
opposite will be the effect. For example, he cited the 
experience of retail lumbermen in eight counties of the 
State and dwelt especially on Winnebago County with 
which he is most familiar. The population of the 
county is 62,000 and the assessed valuation is $75,165,- 
758. The county was well organized for the second Lib- 
erty loan, as well in fact as any in the country. Every 
man, woman and child was solicited, and, in some cases, 
was canvassed several times until that person subscribed 
or positive information secured that he would not sub- 
scribe for any of the bonds. 

The objective on a $5,000,000,000 quota, for the county 
was $2,940,000. The county, on this basis, subscribed 96 
percent. The county contains three cities, Menasha, Nee- 
nah and Oshkosh and two villages, Omro and Winne- 
conne. These cities and villages subscribed 117 percent 
of the maximum objective or 17 percent over the quota. 
The farmers’ allotment was $1,105,440 for the sixteen 
townships. These subscribed $669,900 or only 60.6 per- 
cent of their quota. This average, however, was several 
times as much as most of the counties of the State as far 
as the rural districts were concerned. This leads one to 
think, argues Mr. Fuller, that the farmer will not sub- 
scribe for Liberty bonds but that the city man will sub- 
scribe his share and more. He continued: 

Why is it not good logic to believe that if the money from 
the rural districts can be transferred to the towns and cities 
that the greater proportion of it will be subscribed for war 
aid in the way of bonds? Why not agitate, in the rural 
districts, that now is the time for the farmer to build and 
buy machinery? This would put the money into the mer- 
chant’s and the manufacturer’s hands and this would guar- 
antee, from the figures obtained from all over the county, 
that a bigger proportion of this money would go to aid the 
Government than if left in the farmer’s hands. 

Then, again, the farmer has been complaining because he 
could not get help on his farm. If the farmer is to get 
help he must have his buildings in a sanitary and comfortable 
condition and these buildings then would be adapted to the 
use they are put. The machinery that he could buy would 
cut down the labor so that he would be able to secure that 
labor, as the hours on the farm would be cut and the condi- 
tions would be more like those that are to be had in the 
cities. I believe this would tend to get him a better class 
of labor and make it easier for him to secure it. 

Furthermore, if the manufacturers and merchants can not 
dispose of the stocks that they manufacture and carry, then 
these manufacturers and merchants must go to the banks and 
borrow money which would handicap the sale of Liberty 
bonds. This would bring each local situation to the door of 
the banker, and, much as he would dislike to, disburse his 
funds for those purposes, in order to save his own community 
he would be obliged to do so. On the other hand, if the 
manufacturer or merchant can dispose of his stock he has 
ready capital to invest in bonds to carry on the war with. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fuller said that the eight counties 
of central Wisconsin are typical of all prosperous farm- 
ing communities in the country. ‘‘We do know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that the effect of statements, such as the newspa- 
per articles cited, have had a great deal to do with cur- 
tailing the retail lumber business. We believe if the 
farmer could go ahead and build and buy machinery that 
the same community would buy more Liberty bonds, and 
at the same time, business would go on as usual.’’ 





WAR SAVINGS SOCIETY AIMS AT HIGH MARK 


Tacoma, WasuH., March 22.—The first War Savings 
Society to be organized in Tacoma under the new na- 
tional plan is that existing at the Wheeler, Osgood Co.’s 
plant and which, with fifty members, already has over 
$1,000 worth of War Savings Stamps paid for, and the 
membership is increasing and more stamps are being 
taken right along. The society’s mark for the year 
ending Dee. 31, 1918, is $50,000 worth of War Savings 
Stamps. The Woco War Savings Society is the name of 
the organization, and it was formed Feb. 27 at a meet- 
ing of some of the several hundred men the company em- 
ploys. C. H. King is president of the society and F. R. 
Hibbard secretary, other charter members including G. L. 
Bartells, Fred Axlund, W. W. Crum, Ray Bennett, John 
Karbo, Dan Campbell, Victor Larson, H. Mott, J. H. 
Loidhammer and Sam Coombs, all employees of the com- 

any. 

The company derives its name ‘‘ Woco’’ from the Woco 
products of the plant, the word being formed by the 
first letters of Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


PP PA PPD PDP IPP 


THE exports of mangrove bark from Portuguese East 
Africa to the United States decreased from 15,560 tons, 
valued at $931,483, for 1916, to 1,635 tons, valued at 
$95,480, for 1917, according to invoices certified at the 
American consulate at Lourenco Marques. 
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CAR SHORTAGE ACUTE IN FIR TERRITORY 


Sawmills in All Districts Threatened with Compulsory 
Shutdown Unless Relief Is Secured 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 23.—The car shortage situa- 
tion in the Northwest even with the relaxing of the em- 
bargo under notices issued to local railroad officials ap- 
pears to have had no tendency toward relief. The situa- 
tion in a nutshell is that what threatens to become one of 
the most aggravating conditions ever presented in the 
lumber industry now confronts the mills of western 
Washington and western-Oregon. Two west Coast mills 
already are closed, and others will be forced to a similar 
step, if no relief is forthcoming within the next few 
weeks. Lumber manufacturers are making frantic ap- 
peals to Government officials both here and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., but the situation is growing hourly worse. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association recently 
conducted a survey, and has learned that the shortage is 
distressing in every district of the two States. Two or 
three weeks ago mills along the Southern Pacific in Ore- 
gon were getting a fairly normal supply of cars, but they 
are now as bad off as any of the others. If any district 
can be said to be suffering more than its neighbor, it is 
the region around Puget Sound. Everett and Bellingham 
are hard hit. All railroads seem to be equally embar- 
rassed in their futile efforts to meet requirements. Ex- 
tracts from letters received by the association tell the 
story: 

Everett: Lack of cars for commercial business keenly 
mit * * If we can not secure adequate car supply see 


no escape from a compulsory shutdown, * Car situ- 
ation most serious we ever experienced. 


TACOMA: Could ship 50,000 to 100,000 feet a day more if 
we had cars; inclined to slow down operations if we can not 
reduce our stocks. * * Must have fifty-one cars imme- 
diately if we are to continue running. 

Grays Harsor: We are not getting half cars enough for 
our needs. * * Jt is a serious question how long we 
can operate unless we get relief in the way of cars. * * * 
Our mill is shut down on account of no cars. 

PorTLAND: Must have relief or shut down. * * * 
Uniess we get cars in next two weeks will have to close. 

Lower CoLUMBIA River: Closed one day last week for 
lack of cars; may be forced to close indefinitely soon. * * * 
We require thirty-five cars a week to handle our side cut and 





are getting about eleven. 
mulating rapidly. 


Puget Sounp: We are right up against it and must have 
relief soon or shut down. * * *® eed five cars a day for 
our _ lumber but have had only thirty-one cars during last 
month, 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON: Unless steps are taken by 
the Government to give us immediate relief will soon have to 
shut down as we will be clogged up with accumulated stock. 
* © © We are operating on one side only owing to lack 
of cars. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY: Our chief trouble is lack of cars. 

SpattLe: Weare unable to move our side cut and can not 
get more space. Consequently, if unable to move our surplus 
we will have to close down. 

The constant accumulation of stock leads directly to 
another serious problem—the increasing amount of capital 
tied up in the plants. Many mills report that they are 
required to carry an investment almost 100 percent above 
normal merely on account of the heavy accumulation of 
stock. 

In Seattle the situation is tremendously congested. At 
the Smith Cove terminals of the Great Northern, there 
are 350 carloads of merchandise bound for eastern points. 
They were offered to other roads but reports were turned 
back to the effect that there was no chance whatever 
to move them. This seems to mean that the mills along 
the Great Northern are helpless. 

If cars to an appreciable number have been released 
east of the Mississippi, the effect of such action has not 
yet reached here. Theoretically easier conditions should 
be noted thru the raising of the embargo against the 
routing of ordinary freight destined for points east of 
the Illinois-Indiana line; but practically such is not the 
case. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF LUMBERMEN IN FRANCE 


In a letter received from Maj. E. E. Hartwick, com- 
manding the 1st battalion, 20th Engineers, from some- 
where in France, under the date of March 5, a glimpse of 
the activities of American lumbermen in that country is 
given so far as it is permissable to make them public. In 
private life, Major Hartwick is well known to the lumber 
trade as president of the Hartwick Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich, letter in part reads: 


At this rate our stock is accu- 





There is very little of news that we can write other than 
to say that all of the forestry troops in my district are very 
well cared for and outside of the fact that everyone seems to 
be itching to get up to the front and take a whack at the Ger- 
mans, we are a very contented lot. Our American mills 
began to arrive Feb. 22 so that we should have them in opera- 
tion, unless some parts may prove to be missing, by April 1. 
As it is, with but only a few American mills and the re- 
mainder, the little French mills which we call tie mills, the 
combined output of our American forestry units from Feb. 
11 to 20 was over 1,000,000 feet of lumber and almost 5,000 
ties, hewn and sawed, in addition to a great amount of cord 
wood, trench props etc., which is not, considering our equip- 
ment, a bad record for ten days. 


WHY THE LOYAL LEGION WAS FORMED 


Colonel Disque States Aims of the Organization—Not 
Connected with Union Labor 





PORTLAND, ORE., March 25.—That all may know exact- 
ly the position of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen and the circumstances surrounding its or- 
ganization, Col. Brice P. Disque, head of the spruce pro- 
duction division of the signal corps, with headquarters in 
the Yeon Building, this city, has issued a lengthy state- 
ment giving all details in answer to critics and those 
seeking information. Occasion for issuing the state- 
ment at this time was found in the fact that it had been 
intimated that the legion had been organized by the 
American Federation of Labor. This charge is explicitly 
denied, and it is plainly stated that the legion is in no 
manner or form connected with any labor organization; 
that it is not a labor organization but one organized 
from patriotic motives to help win the war with sys- 
tematized efforts. The paragraphs dealing directly with 
this phase of the subject are as follows: 

The Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen was organized 
for just one purpose and that was to bring home to the lum- 
bermen of the Northwest their true and vital importance to 
their Government during this emergency and to unite them 
into a patriotic organization to insure the production that 
their Government requires. This organization has barred 
nobody from membership who was willing to sign a pledge 
of loyalty and service to his Government; it has not inquired 
as to the members’ affiliations, labor, religious, or otherwise, 
and it is not intended that the organization shall ever be any- 


thing but an open patriotic society existing purely because of 
the war. 


wooden ship building program on the north Pacific coast. 
He states that there are approximately 100 ways in 
Washington and sixty in Oregon and that each one should 
turn out an average of two ships a year, which would 
give a total of 320 wooden vessels of 3,500 tons each, or 
a total of 1,120,000 tons during the year, which is one- 
third of the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s entire pro- 
gram. He is of the opinion that at least 300 wooden 
ships will be built in the two States this year and that 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation will issue new con- 
tracts as required to keep all ways occupied. Mr. 
Bloedel is enthusiastic about the results obtained in 
shipping straight trainloads of fir ship building lumber to 
the East. Already seventeen straight trainloads have 
been shipped from Washington and eight from Oregon, 
making a total of twenty-five since March 1, or averag- 
ing about one a day. Each trainload consists of about 
1,000,000 feet. The fastest time made was ten days from 
the Coast to the breaking-up point near the Atlantic coast 
and fourteen days the slowest. There remains about 
40,000,000 feet of unfilled Government orders for eastern 
shipment, including ship building and other Govern- 
ment material. Of the 60,000,000 feet of ship building 
material to help southern and Atlantic coast wood ship 
construction all but 20,000,000 feet has been shipped. 





ONE WAY TO MAKE CUT-OVER LANDS PAY 


Sheep and Goat Raising Present Opportunity—These 
Look as Tho They Enjoy It 


Bogauusa, La., March 25,—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows how Julian M. Bassett, of Dryden, Tex., 
plans to make cut-over lands pay big returns, As readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will remember, Mr. Bas- 
sett purchased the Bogue Chitto stock farm at Isabel, 
La., from the Great Southern Lumber Co. of this place. 
While Mr. Bassett has some other purposes, he intends 
right now to give a great deal of attention to raising 
sheep and goats and he is now stocking the farm with ap- 
proximately 5,000 sheep and 1,500 goats. Mr. Bassett 
believes that the 65,000 acres of cut-over pine lands com- 
posing the farm will amply provide for this number of 
animals and probably he will stock a good many more 
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PART OF FLOCK OF 5,000 SHEEP AND 1,500 GOA TS THAT ARE GOING TO ENJOY FORAGE ON CUT-OVER LANDS 





Any effort on the part of any organization or institution to 
take advantage of the membership of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen to advance their own interests would, 
to my mind, result in greater damage to this country than 
the presence of a similar number of enemy spies in our midst, 
and will not be tolerated, 


TELLS OF WASHINGTON MEETING OF FIR MEN 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 26.—The fir lumber manufac- 
turers’ committee that has been representing the fir in- 
dustry at Washington, including J. H. Bloedel, chair- 
man, of the Fir Production Board, for the United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, W. B. Nettleton, C. W. 
Stimson and T. Jerome, of Seattle, have returned after 
spending twelve days at the nation’s capital, much of 
the time being devoted to presenting the fir situation to 
different Government boards and commissions. The com- 
mittee presented the fir situation to the price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board and made a strong 
showing regarding the increased cost of production due 
to the change of working hours from ten to eight hours 
a day in the logging camps and sawmills of the fir pro- 
ducing section. Speaking of this Mr. Nettleton said 
today to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative: 





Until we arrived in Washington we did not know exactly 
what we were supposed to do after conferring with the lum- 
ber committee of the Council of National Defense and others. 
We were given a hearing by the new price fixing committee 
of the War Industries Board to which we presented the fir 
situation and endeavored to show that the reduction in 
working hours would mean an increased cost of production. 
Our impression of the attitude of the price fixing committee 
is that fir manufacturers will have to show from actual cost 
accounts what the increased cost of manufacturing is and 
this will probably take some time. The committee will recom- 
mend to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association that a com- 
plete and uniform cost accounting system be established in 
fir mills at once in order that these facts may be available. 
We felt there should be an increase of $3 a thousand at least 
in the price paid by the Government for fir ship building 
material and other lumber purchased to cover the increased 
cost. The findings of the price fixing committee will be an- 
nounced later by the president. 


Mr. Bloedel brings encouraging news regarding the 
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during the coming year. The stock is all being brought in 
from Mr. Bassett’s ranches in Texas. He also plans to 
raise hogs and cattle on a large scale on the farm. 

Reports from all sections of the country indicate that 
the growing of sheep is on the increase and that free 
range is on the decrease. Advices from the West indicate 
that many lumbermen with large timber holdings are 
leasing the grazing rights on these timbevlands for the 
coming year at profitable rates and that there is not land 
enough to go around. With the eradication of the tick 
menace in the South thousands of acres of cut-over land 
will be available for this purpose and as energetic meas- 
ures are being put into effect to eradicate ticks it is cer- 
tain that before long this trouble will be done away with. 





GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS FOR RETAIL PURCHASES 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—Following is a list of 
regulations that the retailers have received relative to 
the purchase of lumber by the Government from yards 
at Boston and New York City and vicinity: 


1. You will be allowed Government mill bage price in effect 
at the time of the purchase, plus the average freight from the 
territory where the lumber originated to the local yard. This 
will give the base price f. o. b. retail yard. To this add $8 a 
thousand for receiving and handling charge which has been 
found by the Federal Trade Commission to be an average and 
fair cost for handling for yards in your territory. 


2. If you have to resaw or dress the lumber you will be 
allowed $4 a thousand for the working. 


8. For hauling you will be allowed $1.50 a thousand for 
the first mile and 25 cents a thousand for each additional 
mile on horse truck hauling. For auto trucking you will 
be allowed $2.50 for the first mile and 35 cents a thousand 
for each additional mile. 

4. After the freight, handling charge, milling charge and 
hauling charge are added to the Government mill base price 
you will be allowed 5 percent profit on the total. 


5. In lieu of your furnishing lumber at this price we will 
either furnish you transportation and permits on lumber 
bought direct from the mills by you or arrange for the pur- 
chase of lumber at Government mill base price to replace the 
lumber you furnish this department on this basis. If this de- 
partment fails to do this within sixty days from date we re- 
ceive your written order for this replacement, you will be 
paid the current market price for the lumber we have obtained 
from you under this arrangement. 
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LUMBER ADMINISTRATOR ESTABLISHES QUARTERS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 25.~John H. Kirby, newly 
appointed administrator of lumber for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, arrived and established headquarters 
in New Orleans last week, securing offices in the Audubon 
Building on the same floor where the New Orleans force 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation under W. J. Haynen 
and the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau under W. J. 
Sowers are quartered. Mr. Kirby’s first step was to 
organize a conference, attended by Mr. Haynen and his 
chief of staff, Mr. Sowers, and a number of representa- 
tive southern pine manufacturers, to go over the entire 
situation with respect to the production and delivery of 
southern pine ship material. The matter was discussed 
from every angle and in great detail. 

Mr. Kirby outlined his plans for enlisting the aid of a 
committee of manufacturers, to be composed of volunteers 
who are thoroly acquainted with conditions thruout the 
belt. Its membership will change from week to week, but 
it is planned to have three or four lumbermen constantly 
on duty with Mr. Kirby to aid in straightening out any 
kinks that may develop. 

Mr. Haynen made an informal talk on the work of 
his division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, paying 
a handsome tribute to the lumbermen for the codpera- 
tion they had given him. He presented figures showing 
approximately how each of the ship yards using southern 
pine material is fixed in the way of supplies at this time. 
His statement was followed with close attention. The 
resulting exchange of views and ideas proved both in- 
teresting and helpful. The attendance included, besides 
Messrs. Kirby, Haynen and Sowers, J. K. Faweett, pur- 
chasing agent; H. D. Foote, chief clerk, V. L. McCarthy, 
special representative; H. D. Garrison, production officer, 
all of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; F. W. Stevens, 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla.; L. L. Chip- 
man, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City; Rodney Brown, 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston; F. L. Sanford, Zona, 
La.; G. A. Townsend, Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa ; C, H. Chenoweth, William Buchanan Co., Texarkana; 
8. E. Moreton, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg; 
Charles Green, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, and 
W. M. Cady, W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La. 

Mr. Kirby spent Thursday and Friday in familiarizing 
himself with the details of his work and in conference 
with his associates of the volunteer and ‘‘regular’’ staffs, 
leaving later for a business trip to New York. He has 
given both the manufacturers and the ship yards an 
idea of what the lumber administrator’s office will ex- 
pect of them in the way of information and coéperation. 
The mills are asked to keep him constantly advised re- 
garding their daily production of ship timbers and mate- 
rial, while the ship yards have been requested to make 
daily reports to his office of their receipts of material 
and their requirements. By means of this information 
he hopes to me | in constant touch with the situation and 
to be able to fix definitely the blame for any delays of 
the ship building program that may result. 

Discussing his plans last Thursday, Mr. Kirby said: 

My purpose is to arrange for such sources of information 
that I can know at all times just where the trouble lies if 
there is any delay of ship building activities in any yard 
engaged upon Government work. There may have been in- 
stances in the past where individual ship vards fel) behind in 
their work because of alleged lack of timbers when the fault 
was with the yards themselves in not ordering materials in 
proper season. Also, there have been, doubtless, instances 
when delays have occurred where neither the lumbermen nor 
the ship builders could be blamed, delays being due to freight 
congestion. 

This office is preparing for a timber survey of the South, 
in which we will ascertain positively just what quantities of 
extra large timbers may be produced for use in ships and 
what difficulties are involved in getting out such timbers. 

I have the assurance of full cojperation from the emergency 
bureau of the Southern Pine Association, and my office will 
work with that organization in supplying southern pine 
sufficient for all the needs of ship building. As a matter of 
fact, I have found that schedules already contracted for are 
well on their way to completion, and that complete deliv- 
eries will be made before the expiration of the time limit. 
The important thing is that I be kept informed fully and 
promptly as to conditions at the mills and the ship yards. 
Any trouble in the delivery and prompt utilization of south- 
ern pine in the past has been due more to lack of organi- 
zation in a new industry than to any one’s fault. It is hoped 
this office will perfect such organization and eliminate such 
troubles. 

Control over transportation facilities for the move- 
ment of ship timbers and material is not vested in Mr. 
Kirby’s office, but thru his daily tracers the shipping 
board may be kept informed as to urgent special needs 
for cars and of remediable delays of such stock in transit. 

Additional offices have been Jeased on the fourth floor 
of the Audubon Building for the lumber administration 
office, and will be occupied as soon as their present tenants 
can move out. It is understood that the steel ship divi- 
sion of the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s New Orleans 
staff will move from the Audubon to the Hibernia Build- 
ing as soon as arrangements can be made, which will pro- 
vide more commodious quarters for the wooden ship divi- 
sion in the Audubon Building. 

The lumbermen who are serving this week as volunteer 
aides to Mr. Kirby are W. J. Sowers, who, of course, con- 
tinues his work as manager of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau and is serving in an advisory capacity; 
George A. Townsend, F. L. Sanford, F. W. Stevens, and 
Harry T. Kendall. The volunteer committee for next 
week will include Mr. Stevens, C. H. Chenoweth, Charles 
Green and L. L. Chipman. 





INVESTIGATE IRREGULARITIES AT AIRPLANE FACTORIES 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 26.—An investigation has been 
under way during the last week at the plant of the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane Co., owing to charges of irregularities 
in the inspection and use of lumber and other materials. 
It is claimed that the company is far behind with its war 
work and that inexperienced officials have been in charge 
who have been conducting affairs in a most expensive 
way. The allegations made have filled a number of 
newspaper columns during the last week. A large num- 
ber of cars of spruce of excellent quality are said to 
have been turned down on inspection. Many of the em- 
ployees are claimed to have spent considerable time 


making themselves toolboxes, instead of working upon 
airplanes for use in the war abroad. 

An investigation was made last week by a Govern- 
ment commission composed of H. 8. Marshall, E. H. 
Wells and Gavin McNabb, who declined to give out any 
of their findings, but said that a report would be made 
to the Government during the next week. 

This week Gutzon Borglum, the New York sculptor, 
has been here on a commission direct from President 
Wilson to visit the various airplane factories and make 
a report. He says that many difficulties have been placed 
in his path by men in power and that he has been 
shadowed by secret agents. His report to the Govern- 
ment has already been made and this week’s visit is for 
the purpose of checking up on several points. Mr. 
Borglum was accompanied by two engineering specialists 
and the party went from here to Toronto, where the prin- 
cipal airplane factory in the Dominion has been supply- 
ing the United States with many planes. 





CALL FOR URGENT CONFERENCE IS ISSUED , 


Southern Pine Manufacturers to Meet in Memphis— 
Government Needs Given as Reason 


New Or.LEANS, La., March 25.—Southern pine manu- 
facturers are summoned to one of the most important 
conferences in the ‘‘war-history’’ of their industry, 
which is to be held at Memphis, in the Gayoso Hotel, 
beginning at 9:30 a. m. on Thursday, April 4. Calls 
were issued last Saturday by both the Southern Pine 
Association and the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau. 
The association summons gives notice that John H. Kirby, 
newly appointed lumber administrator for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, will submit to the meeting his 
plans for expediting the construction of wooden ships; 
that full information will be presented regarding the 
order to be issued by the Government price-fixing com- 
mittee in respect of prices for the southern pine re- 
quirements of the Government and Allied governments, 
the railroads and the wooden box industry; and that the 
relations of the industry to the Government as developed 
and crystallized by the recent conferences in Washington 
will be fully explained. The emergency bureau’s notice 


WILL OF ISAAC STEPHENSON IS PROBATED 


MARINETTE, WIs., March 26.—The will of Isaac 
Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., who died March 15 at the 
age of 89 years, admitted to probate in the Marinette 
County court on March 23, does not disclose the value of 
the estate, but the petition filed by the trustees says 
that it exceeds $1,000,000. The will, which was written 
on June 15, 1916, names as trustees Horace A. J. Upham, 
Milwaukee; John A. VanCleve, Marinette; J. Earl Mor- 
gan and Harry J. Brown, sons-in-law, and Lieut. Grant 
Stephenson, U. 8. N., the only surviving son, who was 
on duty on a patrol boat in Atlantic waters at the time 
of his father’s death. 

The widow is given the homestead in Marinette and 
its contents, and is allowed $25,000 to maintain the home- 
stead during the settlement of the estate. She is also 
given $100,000 to dispose of as she may desire. 

To Lieut. Grant T. Stephenson are given all the per- 
sonal jewelry and ornaments of Mr. Stephenson. His 
half-brothers, Thomas Stephenson and William H. 
Stephenson, are each given $5,000. 

The trustees are directed to divide the trust estate into 
nine equal parts, of which one is held for the benefit of 
his widow and the income paid to her. Each of his liy- 
ing children will receive the income from one of the 
parts. One part is to be held for the benefit of the widow 
and children of his deceased son, Isaac Watson Stephen- 
son, and the remaining part is to be held for the benefit 
of the two sons of his deceased daughter, Ella J. George. 
The trustees are authorized to pay to each adult child out 
of its portion $100,000, and to make other advances of 
principal. The will also provides for the erection of a 
granite statue of the deceased on the land between River- 
side Drive and the Menominee river and the dedication of 
the land to the city of Marinette for a park. 





RETAILER BACKS THE RITE-GRADE 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The accompanying illus- 
tration is unusual for several reasons. It was made 
from a photograph sent to Secretary J. 8. Williams, of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, by the Lingo-Leeper Co., of Denison, Tex., and 
is an excellent example of the manner in which one retail 











company is backing up the 
national advertising cam- 
paign of Rite-Grade shingles. 
The Lingo-Leeper Co. be- 
lieves firmly in local adver- 
tising of a striking charac- 
ter of which this is a typical 
example. It shows one of 
the bill board ads of the 
company. In addition to ad- 
vocating the owning of a 
home and thus getting the 
benefit of the national cam- 
paign along this line, the 
company handles building 
materials of first quality and 
wherever these materials are 
nationally advertised _ it 
makes arrangements to get 
behind that advertising in 
order to get the results from 
such campaigns. In this ad 
is displayed the Rite-Grade 
shingle trade mark. The 
house and garage shown to 
the right of the Rite-Grade 





AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF HOW SIGN BOARD ADVERTISING MAY BE MADE 
ATTRACTIVE 


lays emphasis upon the meeting’s consideration of an 
order to be issued by the Government price-fixing com- 
mittee touching prices to be made on material required 
by the Government and its Allies, the railroads and the 
box factories. 

Both organizations urge all southern pine manufac- 
turers to be present or send representatives, and a large 
and thoroly representative attendance is expected. The 
circulars, issued under date of last Saturday, follow in 
full: 

TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF SOUTHERN PINE: 
Notice of Meeting 

You are invited to attend an important meeting of the 
manufacturers of southern pine to be held at the Gayoso 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Thursday, April 4, to consider an 
order to be issued by the Government price fixing committee 
on prices to be made on material required by the Govern- 
ment and its Allies, by the railroads and the wooden box 
industry; also upon the further requirements of the Hmer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for ship material. 

As you will want to know all about these matters, it is 
important that you be represented at this meeting. 

SOUTHERN PINE EMERGENCY BuREAU, 
W. H. Sullivan, Chairman. 


F. W. Stevens, V. M. Scanlan, W. Cady, 
John L. Kaul, M. B. Nelson, W. B. Paterson, 
C. A. Buchner, D. V. Dierks, F. L. Sanford. 


R. M. Hallowell, T. L. L. Temple, 
TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF SOUTHERN PINE: 
Important Meeting of Southern Lumbermen 

You are invited to attend a mass meeting of manufacturers 
of southern pine to be held at the Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn., Thursday, April 4, convening at 9:30 a. m. 

This will be one of the most important meetings ever held 
by the southern pine industry and it is desired that you attend 
or be represented. 

John H. Kirby, administrator of lumber of the United 
State Emergency Fleet Corporation, desires to submit to 
southern pine lumbermen his plans for expediting the con- 
struction of Government wooden ships. 

Complete information will also be placed before the meet- 
ing regarding the order for the Government price fixing com- 
mittee concerning prices of southern pine lumber to be fur- 
nished for the requirements of the Government, which in- 
clude those of our Allies, of railroads and of the wooden box 
industry. 

The relations of the industry to the Government, as devel- 
oped in conferences which have been held in Washington in 
the last week between various governmental committees and 
representatives of the southern pine industry, will also be 
fully explained. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 
By Charles 8. Keith, President. 


shingle trade mark were re- 
produced from a poster got 
out last year by the shingle 
branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and taken in connection with 
the suggestion to own a home strikingly show the beauty 
of wood and shingles in the erection of a home. 

The use of red cedar shingles in the Southwest is stead- 
ily growing and, in fact, one of the best markets for red 
cedar shingles this year has been in that section. Deal- 
ers, such as the Lingo-Leeper Co., have made good use 
of the publicity matter and trade helps supplied by the 
shingle manufacturers and have found them very helpful 
in securing business. This is an excellent example of the 
cooperation with retailers that is being carried on by 
the shingle branch of the West Coast association. 

Undeniably this billboard ad is above the average in 
pulling power and attractiveness. Of course, not all retail 
lumber dealers are in a position to take advantage 
of billboard advertising of this character, but there are 
many that could obtain similar results by painting such 
ads on the sides of retail sheds, or by putting up an at- 
tractive fence around the yard. A retail shed should be 
kept well painted, especially if the retailer handles paint. 
It is mighty hard to convince a prospective purchaser 
that a house should be kept well painted if the retailer’s 
own premises are not kept spick and span. By decorat- 
ing the outside of a shed or yard fence in this manner 
the painting is accomplished and at the same time an ad 
for the wares of the retailer of more than ordinary at- 
tractiveness can be secured. 





BEGIN WAR CONFERENCES IN SOUTH 


WasuinatTon, D. C., March 25.—It was announced re- 
cently by the speaking division of the Committee on Pub- 
lie Information that David F. Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Lieut. Paul Perigord of the French Army; 
Dr. Thomas F. Moran, of the speaking division, and Dr. 
J. B. Scherer of the Council of National Defense have be- 
gun a series of war conferences in the southern States. 
These conferences, under the auspices of the State coun- 
cils of defense, will be held in Oklahoma, Texas, Louis!- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida. 

The conferences will be followed by local ones of 
somewhat similar character in the county seats and other 
important centers. 
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TRAFFIC MEN HANDLE MATTERS OF VITAL IMPORT 


Several transportation matters of vital importance 
were discussed and acted upon at the spring meeting of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, which came to 
a close last Friday, March 22. The league went on record 
on several matters. One of these is opposition to the 
proposal that a $2 charge be imposed for spotting a car 
on private switch tracks and $1 at some specified point. 
It has been declared that such a charge would net the 
railroads $176,000,000 a year, while the league claims 
that such charges would be discriminatory against ship- 
pers who own their own switchtracks, because no charge 
is proposed for spotting cars on team tracks that serve 
interests that do not have private terminals. 

A communication was read from Edward Chambers, 
director of traffic on the Government railroad board, ask- 
ing the league for suggestions in the matter of proposed 
changes in the code of weighing rules and defining some 
means for arriving at the correct weights on freight. . The 
league action was in favor of the present code, but re- 
quested of Mr. Chambers that a joint conference be held 
by the committee on relations of the American Railway 
Association, the league’s committee on weighing rules, 
and a representative of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to discuss what probable changes might be made. 

Another important matter concerned a request from Di- 
rector General of Railroads McAdoo asking what in the 
league’s opinion is a reasonable time before tracing of 
shipments should be initiated, and asking from the league 
recommendations for rules governing the tracing of ship- 
ments. The recommendation of the league is that while it 
is opposed to promiscuous tracing of cars without regard 
to time, it is felt that there never has been a time when 
legitimate tracing is so necessary on account of the ir- 
regularity of carriers’ service, and the great need of 


prompt delivery of manufactured goods and raw material 
to war industries. The league showed its willingness to 
work with the director general of railroads in any joint 
committee action to study and submit further recom- 
mendations. The league adopted all the recommenda- 
tions of the committees that were prepared to make def- 
inite reports while others asked further time for consid- 
eration. The committee on car demurrage and storage 
reported that it had been successful in securing the rein- 
statement of the bunching rule and also the average 
agreement on inbound freight. It was the understanding 
that the new rules effective Feb. 10 would be given a 
trial of sixty or ninety days, and members were urged to 
keep careful and accurate demurrage records so that 
when further conference is held facts may be presented. 
The bill of lading committee reported that it had sug- 
gested to the Interstate Commerce Commission that two 
extra lines be provided in the new bill of lading, one to 
show the address of the consignee and the other to show 
the terminal delivery desired, and that there would likely 
be no opposition to either suggestion in disposing of the 
bill of lading case. As to Governmental operation of ex- 
press companies, the committee having that matter in 
charge asked for further time for investigation and re- 
‘port. The committee on weighing included in its report 
the following on lumber weights: 

The traffic committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Assocaition, to whom this question was submitted, 
adopted the*following : 

Resolved, 'That lumber does not usually change in weight 
in transit and the initial weight should govern, except when 
reweighing shows a palpable error. 

Apparently the committee of the lumber manufacturers’ 
association does not agree that lumber is a shrinkable com- 
modity, but they are satisfied to accept the rule, applying on 
shrinkable commodities, that, when weights have been prop- 


erly ascertained at point of origin, no change shall be made 
in the billed weight, except in case of obvious error, which is 
in accord with western railroad practice. 


It would seem that no action was necessary on the part of 
the weighing committee. 


A member of our weighing committee has raised the ques- 
tion of tolerance on lumber. Western carriers, or those who 
are members of the Western Weighing Association, genérally 
treat lumber as a shrinkable commodity and apply Section 
F of Rule 8 of the weighing rules in adjustment of weight 
differences. 

If a car of lumber has not been light-weighed at point of 
origin, and is weighed light after unloading at destination, 
and a considerable difference in the light weight is found, the 
carriers treat that as a case of obvious error in the original 
weight, and correct the net weight accordingly. 

At the banquet which was held at the Hotel La Salle 
on Thursday evening, March 21, Luther M. Walter, of 
Chicago, who is assistant to ©. A. Prouty, in charge of 
the bureau of public service and accounting of the Gov- 
ernment’s Railroad Board, was the chief speaker. He 
spoke of the need of codperation between the shippers 
and the railroads, and said there should be no fear that 
the administration, thru its railroad board, intended in 
any way to disrupt business. As to Government owner- 
ship of railroads he stated that any future action in 
that direction depended in a great measure upon the suc- 
cess achieved under governmental control, which under 
the railroad bill, must terminate within twenty-one 
months after the close of the war. Should in this period 
railroad operation prove less efficient than under sepa- 
rate control, any chance for Government ownership 
would naturally die, but on the other band, if more effi- 
cient operation resulted, it would then be a paramount 
subject for the people to decide. 

The league before adjournment authorized its treasurer 
to invest $5,500 in the Third Liberty Loan. 





THE SOUTH STARTS IMPORTANT NEW ENTERPRISES 


CHEMICAL PLANT TO UTILIZE BY-PRODUCTS 


CHARLESTON, Miss., March 25.—An investment of large 
proportions to build a chemical plant with which to utilize 
all small logs, limbs, stumps and other by-products of the 
tree not actually used for sawmill, cooperage or box fac- 
tory purposes has been authorized by the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co., of Charleston. The new company will be called 
the Mississippi Wood Products Co. and the factory will 
be erected just east of the sawmill and box factory site. 
A wood products plant has been dismantled at Ligman 
Run, Pa., and the equipment is on its way to Charleston 
where it is hoped to have the plant ready for business 
within the near future. 

The Gaffney brothers, of Bradford, Pa., well known 
manufacturers of wood products, are interested with the 
Lamb-Fish company and they will be in active manage- 
ment of the plant. 

The new investment has two purposes: ‘To secure valu- 
able by-products from the cut-over lands for Government 
and private consumption which will make the investment 
a profitable one, and to clear up this cut-over land and 
make it ready for the plow. Every bit of the tree will 
be utilized. Already the Lamb-Fish company has done 
much to get all possible out of the forests which it 
levels for its sawmill, said to be the greatest hardwood 
mill in the world. A dimension mill in connection with 
the lumber mill takes the slabs and small pieces and cuts 
them into material for everything from a chair round to a 
table leg. A cooperage plant and a box factory here are 
also doing a thriving business, Even the ashes from the 
sawmill boilers are sold at a profit of $6,000 a year. 

The wood products plant will round out the job. It 
will cause the utilization of even the branches and the 
stumps of the trees. Instead of burning otherwise use- 
less slabs these will be an asset. ‘Two principal products 
will be obtained for commercial use by this process. These 
are charcoal of a fine grade and pyroligenous acid, the last 
a form from which may be obtained several profitable 
distillates. These are acetate of lime, wood alcohol and 
tar and the last may be further refined to obtain oils and 
a residue to be used for fuel. 

George Land, traffic manager for the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Co., who has made a considerable study of chemistry 
with relation to wood products, is said to be responsible 
for the new venture of the company. Mr. Land rigged up 
a miniature retort, showing the principle in its basic opera- 
tion, and this interested the officers of the company. On 
the day an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative called 
Mr. Land fired up his kiln containing a small stick of 
willow. From this small stick were evolved two kinds of 
gases, one of which condensed and yielded about six 
quarts of the pyroligneous acid thru a goose-neck at the 
end of a condensing coil while a combustible gas blazed 
for hours from another outlet. This combustible gas in 
the manufacturing process will be directed back to the 
kilns to assist in the heating process. The pyroligneous 
acid, first obtained, is distilled and a tar is obtained. 
The distilled pyroligneous acid is neutralized and lime 
and alcohol distilled from that. It is further refined by 
additional distillation and the residue consists of acetic 
acid and lime, which is dried out to acetate of lime, a 
product greatly in demand by the Government. 

Anticipating the coming of the wood products plant, 
which will employ three to four hundred men, the Lamb- 
Fish company began to build the Lafisco Hotel, which will 
be ready for occupancy, it is thought, early in May. It 
is to be a splendid structure and a great credit to the city 
of Charleston and the company which is building it. It 
will contain sixty-two rooms, twenty with connecting 
baths, while there will be public shower and tub baths. 
It is of handsome design and is being built very substan- 
tially at a cost of $50,000. It will contain a bank, barber 
shop and drug store. It is built much after the style of 
the wonderful little hospital erected by the Lamb-Fish 
company which is said to be one of the best equipped 
and most artistic in the entire South. 


The Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. is having less trouble with 
labor shortage than any other concern the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative has visited in the South. A splen- 
did type of negro laborer has been developed here, the 
kind that renders good service and stays on the job, which 
is most desirable but not common to sawmill labor. The 
sawmill is being run to nearly full capacity, which is 
40,000,000 feet a year, and much stock is being cut for 
the Government. Cars have been fairly plentiful and the 
yards do not contain more than a normal amount of stock. 

The company also operates about 3,000 acres of fine 
cut-over farm lands from which it realizes a big revenue, 
since these lands are among the best for cotton and corn 
in the State. Living conditions at Charleston are first 
class in every respect and the employees, both office and 
mill, are like one big family. For the office men there is 
a handsome golf club and links which is a treat for 
visitors, except on rainy days such as the writer hit, and 
in this club is believed to be the next champion of the 
State. P. H. Starks, superintendent for the company, was 
the runner-up for the cup at the State tournament at 
Jackson last year, while he in turn was beaten for the 
local cup by Mr. Land. All the other boys are clever 
players and manage to get a bit of change now and then 
from G. E. Lamb, president of the company, on his trips 
to Charleston. However, Mr. Lamb is pretty well able 
to hold his own. 

W. B. Burke is vice president and general manager of 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. and conceded to be one of 
the ablest hardwood operators in the country. He be- 
lieves in efficient men and efficient machinery and thus 
he has surrounded himself, with rare good judgment. 
L. P. DuBose is general manager of sales and a most 
capable one. He is a striking example of a good busi- 
ness man who is a good fellow. 


NEW WHOLESALE SOUTHERN PINE COMPANY 


MERIDIAN, Miss, March 25.—Another wholesale south- 
ern pine lumber company has just sprung into being at 
Meridian, thus increasing the prestige this city has as 
one of the largest distributing centers, if not the largest 
inland wholesale lumber center, in the southern pine belt. 
It is the Narkeeta Lumber Co. (Inc.), R. E. L. Rainey 
is the organizer and manager of the company and it will 
have office rooms in the Pythian Building. 

The company has mills at Narkeeta and DeKalb, Miss., 
points north of Meridian on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
It expects also to do a jobbing business, handling in all 
about 20,000,000 feet of lumber a year, both long and 
shortleaf pine. 

Mr. Rainey left the employ of the Gulf States Lumber 
Co., of Meridian. He was formerly with the Harris Bros. 
Co., of Chicago, and for a time ran the planing mill of 
that company at Jackson, Miss. Previous to that he was 
for seven years in Chicago as sales representative for the 
American Lumber Co. He has a wide acquaintance with 
the trade and is a progressive young lumberman. In 
charge of the mills will be J. E. Tartt, of Akron, Miss., 
an old sawmill man. 

The Narkeeta Lumber Co. will handle a general stock 
of southern pine items, specializing in shed stock, dimen- 
sion and timbers. 


WHOLESALERS ENTER MANUFACTURING 


SHrREveEportT, La., March 25.—The T. C. Clanton Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, numbered among the largest whole- 
salers of southern pine lumber in this section, has entered 
the manufacturing game. T. C. Clanton and H. H. Benoit, 
president of the Benoit Lumber Co. at Monroe, La., have 
organized the Benoit-Clanton Lumber Co., of Dunn, La., 
where they are constructing # sawmill with a capacity of 
40,000 feet a day. They have 6,500 acres of virgin long- 
leaf pine and oak. About 50 percent of the timber is 
pine and the rest hardwoods, mostly oak. It is expected 
to have the mill ready for cutting by the middle of the 
year. 


The sales of the Benoit-Clanton company will be 
handled from Shreveport by the T. C. Clanton Lumber 
Co. This company has been in business in Shreveport for 
the last six years. Its growth has been steady and the 
capital stock was recently increased to $150,000, TT, C. 
Clanton is president and his brother, E. H. Clanton, is 
vice president of the company. They have recently oc- 
cupied a handsome new suite of seven office rooms on the 
tenth floor of the Merchants. Building. 


DIFFICULTY IN SHIPPING GOVERNMENT STOCK 


Puituip, Miss., March 25.—The Tallahatechie Lumber 
Co., of this point, one of the largest hardwood manufac- 
turers in the Mississippi Delta, is experiencing its share 
of the car shortage and embargoes with the result that 
unless relief is obtained within the next two weeks it 
will be necessary to close down the mill for lack of yard 
room in which to store the green lumber as it comes from 
the saw. 

This was the statement of W. H. Dick, vice president 
and general manager, to a representative of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. This mill is located on the main line 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad between 
Memphis and Jackson, and while it has had its share of 
the available cars there have not been enough cars avail- 
able. The timber wharves are crowded with Government 
timbers awaiting cars to ship and the yard capacity is 
almost taxed to its maximum, A shut down now means 
great difficulty in holding an efficient crew and would 
greatly delay this mill’s production for the Government. 
Only between 5 and 10 percent of the cut of a hardwood 
mill is available for Government purposes and a mill to 
keep running and cutting Government timbers must also 
have cars in which to dispose of this other 90 to 95 
percent cut incidental to the cutting of Government 
orders. 

The Tallahatchie Lumber Co. was one of only three 
mills in this section to take the contracts offered for the 
Hog Island naval yard. The other two are the Lamb- 
Fish company and R. J. Darnell (Ine.). Myr. Dick also 
took twenty-one ship schedules from the Government and 
has been getting the timbers out rapidly. Mr. Dick called 
attention to one fact, that on these orders for the Hog 
Island ship yard the company is compelled to pay the 
freight in advance, when billing out car from mill, and 
then must wait ninety days not only for payment for 
stocks but for freight charges advanced. He has private 
orders on his books as far back as last November and as 
far away as Massachusetts which he has been unable to 
ship. 


TURNING OUT GOVERNMENT SCHEDULES 


OAKDALE, La., March 25,—The Forest Lumber Co., of 
this city, one of the members of the justly famous Cal- 
casieu longleaf group, is certainly doing its share in 
furnishing ship material for the Government. The com- 
pany has already got out two complete ship schedules and 
has three more well under way. In fact, it has already 
shipped a total of about 70 percent of the five schedules, 

C. C. Shepherd is general manager for the company 
and is conceded to be one of the ablest lumbermen in this 
section. He recently returned from Washington, where 
he went as one of a group of southern pine lumbermen 
to show Government officials that the pine mills of this 
section are doing all in their power to assist in war prep- 
arations. 

The Forest Lumber Co. is largely a timber mill. Thirty- 
three percent of its cut is large timbers and 17 percent of 
this cut the last year has gone to the Government. As the 
average expected of the pine mills is only 10 percent it 
may be seen that the Forest Lumber Co. is cutting almost 
double this proportion for its schedules. This does 
not take into consideration a large amount of material 
furnished for cantonment purposes, 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR SOUTHERN PINE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board today authorized 
the following statement regarding maximum prices for 
southern pine lumber: 


After considering the information submitted by the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the costs of lumber production in the 
southern States and the information submitted by the repre- 
sentatives of the lumber manufacturers of the South at the 
hearings granted them on Thursday, March 21, and Friday, 
March 22, 1918, and considering their request for readjust- 
ment of prices upon their products applicable to the Govern- 
ment requirements, the price fixing committee of the War In- 
dustries Board passed the following ruling covering the maxi- 
mum prices of lumber: 

That the prices of all southern pine or yellow pine lumber 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Alabama and that portion of Florida lying 
west of a north and south line drawn from the southeastern 
corner of Alabama to the Gulf of Mexico shall remain the 
same as those enumerated in a certain list of the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau and Alabama & Mississippi Emer- 
gency Bureau (dated Jan. 28, 1918, and effective until March 
10, 1918) to all departments of the Government, and its 
Allies and be continued in effect until June 15, 1918. Prices 
on items not covered by above mentioned list shall be priced 
on basis of nearest comparable item. That the prices of 
southern or yellow pine lumber in Georgia and all of that 
part of Florida lying east of a north and south line beginning 
at the southeastern corner of Alabama and running to the 
Gulf shall be $1 a thousand higher on each item than prices 
enumerated in the aforementioned list of the Southern Pine 
Emergency Bureau and Alabama & Mississippi Emergency 
Bureau. All of the above prices for all of the above States 
are and shall be for lumber free on board cars mill. Inspec- 
tion of all lumber and timber shipments under this ruling 
shall be governed by the Southern Pine Association’s grading 
rules of 1917. Any disagreement as to inspection and tally 
shall be determined by an authorized or licensed inspector 
of the Southern Pine Association, 

It is understood that during this time the loggers and 
lumber manufacturers will not reduce the scale of wages now 
being paid. 

Wuereas, The attention of the lumber director has been 
called to the necessity for fixing prices for railroads, under 
the supervision of the Government, also to the necessity of 
including all direct and indirect shipments of the Government, 
such as lumber required by box manufacturers who have con- 
tracts with the Government for boxes, and all Government 
lumber replacement orders to retail dealers ; also to the neces- 
sity of fixing prices to cover the program of the inland water- 
ways committee for the construction of barges by private 
barge builders, the price fixing committee hereby makes the 
following ruling: 

That any railroad lumber shipping permit issued by the 
proper Government authority or any order issued by the 
proper governmental authority bearing on its face the state- 
ment that the lumber is required for Government use or Gov- 
ernment controlled railroads or for the construction of barges 
on inland waterways, shall be sufficient evidence to the lum- 
ber manufacturer that no greater price than the maximum 
price fixed by the Government shall apply. 





This announcement was approved this morning by 
Bernard M. Baruch and made public at the office of the 
director of lumber. It has been understood that a higher 
price would be allowed for lumber required for freight 
car construction. 


FEDERAL FIXING OF LUMBER PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 27,—While the order has 
not yet been issued formally, it can be said that the new 
price fixing committee of the War Industries Board is 
not disposed to allow an increase in the price of lumber 
generally required for Government purposes. 

Even in the case of the Douglas fir producers, now 
working on an 8-hour basic day, with labor costs ad- 
vanced 20 to 25 percent, the committee decided that the 
present prices for lumber such as is furnished for can- 
tonment and other emergency construction are high 
enough, In the case of items on what is known as the 
‘yellow list,’’ principally large material for barge con- 
struction, the committee held that the old price should 
be reduced. 

An increase was allowed on ship timbers, but this came 
primarily thru the Shipping Board, which is eager to 
get out the stuff and get ships into the water. But even 
the Shipping Board left the price matter in a state of 
uncertainty to the extent that it did not allow a flat in- 
crease from $35 to $40 per thousand feet, but gave the 
higher price to mills having a certain form of contract, 
while calling upon others, in effect, to show they are 
entitled to the increase. 

The imposing southern pine committee headed by 
Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, apparently had little more than a look in, pre- 
sumably in view of the decision in the fir case. Strong 
arguments were made in favor of an increase in the 
price of southern pine lumber for Government use. Fig- 
ures were produced showing increased labor and other 
costs, but the decision was to leave prices as they are, at 
least for the present. 

The Georgia-Florida members feel that they were en- 
titled to a differential of two to three dollars over the 
southern pine mills, They now are getting a $1 differ- 
ential, and were given no encouragement by the new price 
fixing committee. North Carolina pine is in the same 
boat, and reports reaching Washington are to the effect 
that the North Carolina Pine Association is in rather bad 
shape, some mills having had to close down altogether 
on account of lack of labor. 

The differences between southern hardwood producers 
and the vehicle interests have been threshed out before 
the director of lumber during the last few days, and both 
sides have agreed to submit a statement in writing. On 
behalf of the hardwood lumbermen J. M. Pritchard, 
Ralph Jurden and John McClure came here for a confer- 
ence. According to the story, the vehicle men had at- 
tempted to mislead both the hardwood producers and 
the Government on the price question. In fact, it was 
made to appear that some vehicle men were asking the 
Government a high price for their product, based on an 
alleged unusually high price for lumber and, at the same 
time, attempting to beat down the hardwood men, on 
the ground that the Government demanded it. 

The fact developed that the hardwood men had agreed 
to accept whatever price the vehicle men named, accord- 
ing to statements made in the conference here. While 
admitting this, the hardwood men declare it is no good 





reason for attempting to make them accept less than a 
reasonable price. The vehicle men, on the other hand, 
justify their course on the ground of admitted uncer- 
tainty as to the prices they must pay, which will be gov- 
erned more or less by the extent to which material must 
be cured and by other factors not yet fully determined. 
VEHICLE COMMITTEE MEMBERS PLEASED 
WITH RESULTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEmMPHIs, TENN., March 28.—R. L. Jurden and John 
M. Pritchard, two members of the special committee 
which has been in Washington for some time investigat- 
ing certain phases of vehicle contracts, have returned to 
Memphis. They have refused to give out any statement 
for publication but it is apparent that they are very 
much pleased with results of the trip. The reason for 
this is found in the following information which has 
come thru from Washington to the Memphis News 
Scimitar: 

General Goethals, with whom they had several confer- 
ences, in company with Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, 
has ruled that vehicle interests having contracts for $64,- 
000,000 worth of army escort wagons should pay $110 a 
thousand for 2%4-, 2%4- and 38-inch oak, the price on which 
they based the cost of this material in securing these con- 
tracts, instead of $80, the price they offered lumber manu- 
facturers for this stock. The Memphis committee, accord- 
ing to this information, urged that the price fixed in the 
original estimates should be given the lumbermen and they 
pointed out that, if the Government secured the benefit of 
the reduction in price the lumbermen would fill the orders 
even at the loss involved therein but that they did not feel 


inclined to make this sacrifice when the profit went to the 
vehicle interests. 

The difference in prices offered lumber manufacturers 
by the vehicle interests and that figured by them in secur- 
ing their contracts is more than $2,000,000. Practically all 
manufacturers of lumber in the valley territory will profit 
by this decision as it is expected the greater portion of the 
oak needed for these wogans will come from this part of 
the country. It is further reported that the contracts for 
thick oak, recently cancelled by a large company here after 
it had awarded them to manufacturers in this territory, 
have been ordered reinstated at the original price agreed 
upon, General Goethals having ruled that all contracts 
made should be carried out in absolutely good faith. 


When shown the foregoing statement from Washing- 
ton, neither members of the special committee nor offi- 
cials of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion would either confirm or deny it. 


~~ 


NEGOTIATING LARGE FREIGHT CAR ORDER 


The biggest freight car order ever figured on is under 
negotiation at Washington. Car manufacturers received 
plans and spefiications on Monday and the request of the 
United States Railroad Administration for bids on 100,- 
000 cars. They were told to submit their figures not later 
than Monday, April 1, and that a division of this immense 
equipment order will be made the following Wednesday. 
There is excellent authority for stating that a second 
award of 50,000 or possible 100,000 additional cars will 
soon follow. The initial order will involve an expenditure 
of approximately $250,000,000. 

There are eight types or designs of cars specified: 
Forty-ton steel frame, single sheathed box car with steel 
ends; 50-ton steel frame, single sheathed box car with 
steel ends; 40-ton, steel underframe, double sheathed box 
ca? with wood superframing and steel ends; 50-ton com- 
posite, high-side, gondola car, with flat bottom, fixed 
ends and eight flush doors; 70-ton steel gondola; 50-ton 
steel gondola; 70-ton steel hopper car, and 55-ton steel 
hopper car. 

Director of Purchases John Skelton Williams is quoted 
as saying that orders will be placed for 50,000 box cars, 
25,000 gondolas and 25,000 hopper cars, but there has 
been no announcement as to the number of each design 
to be purchased. 

Lumber specifications on the single sheathed box 
cars call for flooring of fir or longleaf pine, square edge 
and sound, 214 inches thick, tongued and grooved, 54 
to 7% inches face width. Side lining for these cars is 
to be fir No. 2 clear and better or southern pine B or 
better, thoroly kiln dried, maximum moisture 5 percent, 
13/16 inch thick, tongued and grooved, 5 inches face 
width. The end lining is to be of southern pine No. 1 
common or fir, 14% inches thick, 5-inch face width, 
tongued and grooved. Roofs will be of No. 22 gage metal 
laid over No. 1 common southern pine roof boards or fir, 
13/16 inch thick by 3% or 5% inches face width. 

The double-sheathed cars will have all dimension fram- 
ing of southern pine square edge and sound grade, or 
fir. Flooring will be the same as in the single-sheathed 
cars. Side sheathing is to be of longleaf pine B&better 
or No. 2 clear and better fir, 13/16 inch thick, tongued 
and grooved, 3% or 5% inches face width. Side lining 
in the same cars, to be of southern pine No. 1 common, 
or fir, 13/16 inch thick, tongued and grooved, 3% or 
5% inches face width. End lining and roofs of these 
cars are to be the same as those on the single-sheathed 
cars. 

The composite gondola car is to have flooring of long- 
leaf pine, square edge and sound or fir, 234 inches thick, 
5% to 7% inches face width, tongued and grooved. 
Siding for gondolas is to be of longleaf pine or fir, 
1% inches thick, square edge and sound. 











STATION REPRESENTATIVE IN WASHINGTON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 28.—So that they can be of 
more and better assistance to our own Government and 
the Allies regarding their requirements for lumber, the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. will send a representative to 
Washington to look after that business) The man 
selected for this important mission is Laurent M. Tully, 
St. Louis representative for that concern. It is likely 
that Mr. Tully will maintain headquarters in Washington 
during the war, but he will make side trips to New 
York, Baltimore and Philadelphia when war business 
requires, 

The St. Louis office will be retained by Mr. Tully, and 
he will make occasional trips to confer with his assistant 
here. He left St. Louis today for New Orleans to con- 


LUMBERMEN 


fer with general officers and will leave there for the 
capital. 

Mr. Tully is essentially a cypress man, knowing no 
other wood. He started in the lumber business in 1904 
with the LaVert Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaquemine, 
La., and has been with the Louisiana Red organization 
since 1906, when it was organized. He came to St. 
Louis in 1914. Mr. Tully is Supreme Scrivenoter of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 





OFFER THICK OAK TO GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMprICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ALEXANDRIA, LaA., March 27.—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club in regular monthly ses- 
sion here today again went on record as ready to furnish 
thick oak for the Government at any price fixed by the 
Government, but condemned the efforts of the vehicle 
manufacturers to obtain this oak from the mills at prices 
less than those the Government was told they would have 
to pay when wagon contracts were let. President Albert 
Deutsch, reporting on his two weeks’ visit in Washington 
on behalf of the club, said he told Government officials 
that the club members would furnish their output to the 
Government at any price fixed, even as low as $10 a 
thousand, as long as the Government gets the benefit 
and not those between the mills and the Government. 

The threatened 8-hour a day law was discussed and 
the members were urged to use their influence with Con- 
gressmen to oppose it, as it means disaster not only to 
the lumber industry of the South but to its allied indus- 
try, agriculture. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, told the club that his asso- 
ciation has secured a reduction in freight rates on lumber 
from the proposed 15 percent increase to 1 cent a hun- 
dred pounds. The association is now fighting to prevent 
the fixing of spotting charge, which will mean a cost 
of $3 a car to the mill to switch and set car for loading. 
He declared the embargo situation unfavorable and ex- 
pected the situation east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo to 
show little improvement during the year. 

J. T. Kendall, assistant secretary of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, said it was the 
belief that vehicle manufacturers are placing orders for 
thick oak thru the furniture factories and jobbers and 
that larger manufacturers have enough on hand to last 
them for the next six months. He declared it a patriotic 
duty for mills to cut all the box boards possible and also 
quarter sawed oak for propeller blades. 

A session of the open price competition plan was held, 
presided over by J. B. Robinson, at which the resolution 
was adopted that the open price plan of the hardwood 
manufacturers’ association is to issue a sales and mar 
ket and stock report on all southern woods. 

The next meeting will be held April 24 at Shreveport, 
La. ; 


ON eres 


KEEPS CLOSE TAB ON DETAILS 

How R. A. Long, the story of whose phenomenally sue- 
cessful business career is told in this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, manages to keep his finger upon the 
pulse of all of his immense and varied interests is ex- 
plained by him in a very interesting article appearing in 
the April issue of System. Mr. Long holds that not only 
is an intimate grasp of details not incompatible with 
broad executive direction of large enterprises but it is an 
essential element—in fact, the corner stone of a suc- 
cessful business structure. There is, however, a sharp 
distinction drawn between details of a vital character 
and mere time-consuming trivialities or routine matters 
that have no direct connection with such essential mat- 
ters as production, costs, distribution ete. A very little 
thing may have far reaching consequences, and the time 
to stop a leak or alter a wrong policy is at the start. That 
is why Mr. Long receives 2,240 pages of reports each 
month, some of the single reports containing as many 
as 80 pages. 

Long familiarity with the ground covered makes the 
reading and digesting of these reports a comparatively 
easy and simple matter for Mr. Long. Some of them 
are in the nature of supplementary schedules that need 
to be referred to only in case it is desired to go into 
some particular phase of the business more closely than 
is possible from the general reports. On Mr. Long’s 
desk is a schedule of the 32 reports submitted to him 
each month and as these are received and read he checks 
them off for the current month. When they are finished 
he has a perfect mental picture of the true condition of 
every branch and department of the many enterprises in 
which he is interested. 

Mr. Long’s wonderful faculty of concentrating his 
energies upon the essential factors of his business enter- 
prises is well shown by his close and constant attention 
to the underlying principles as exemplified in the system 
of reports described in the article referred to. 





A VERY TIMELY SUGGESTION 

Wicaeins, Miss., March 26.—Retail lumbermen are ac- 
customed frequently to order straight cars of lath at this 
season. Just now the car shortage is so acute that 
every car is needed and so some retail lumbermen are 
ordering small lots of lath in each car of lumber. This 
provides them with the needed lath and at the same time 
enables the shipper to utilize all of the vacant space in 
a box car, according to C. E. Klumb, sales manager of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., of this place. The Finkbine 
Lumber Co. has been urging this policy upon its custom- 
ers and both the company and _ the retailers have been 
much pleased with the results. In commenting upon this 
Mr. Klumb said: 

If the dealers would only order lath in every car of lumber 
the mills would soon find that they could load an average of 
about 5,000 pieces of lath in every box car shipped out, even 
tho the box car be loaded to the roof: with lumber. There is 
always a little room left in a car on account of uneven lengths 


and if lath were loaded into this space the necessity of using 
any cars at all for lath would soon be done away with. 
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TO STANDARDIZE CITY LUMBER PURCHASES 


Lumbermen Open School to Help Officials Select the 
Best Wood for Every Use 





Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—A real service is being 
rendered by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, 
Division A—retailers—of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis. Not only will its constructive work mean a 
saving to the taxpayers of St. Louis of $25,000 a year, 
according to the estimate of the city’s supply commis- 
sioner, but it will tend to place lumber in a much more 
favorable light than ever and serve as a check to the 
use of substitutes. The service is simple—it means find- 
ing the right wood for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. , 

Complaints have been made from time to time of un- 
satisfactory service given by wood and that it was ex- 
pensive. In every instance investigated by the lumber 
dealers it was found that the trouble had been that the 
wrong material had been ordered. For instance, prema- 
ture rotting of bridge timbers was found to be due 
to the specifications, which had been followed to the let- 
ter, calling for the wrong wood. The highest grade 
lumber had been ordered where the lowest grade would 
have been the most suitable. Lengths of 18 feet were 
bought when 12-foot lengths were needed, the additional 
6-feet being wasted. This made work cost more than it 
should have. 

This situation, which was doing harm to the lumber 
interests, was due to unintelligent ordering of supplies. 
Joseph B. Thomas, supply commissioner, knew that this 
was wrong, but under the city charter he was powerless 
to change any specifications after they had been officially 
approved by the department heads and the board of 
publie service. 

The Lumber Trade Exchange set about to remedy these 
conditions. Not only was it stirred by a desire to 
aid the city, but it believed the lumber interests would 
be best served if the evils were remedied. And so it hit 
upon a new idea, an idea that could well be adopted by 
the retail lumber dealers everywhere. 

A school of instruction was decided upon as the best 
means of placing lumber in the right light. A commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of Adolf Boeckeler, vice 
president of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., chairman, and 
Julius’ Seidel, president of - 
the Julius Seidel Lumber 


launched), $1,500,000. + 
(one Dencieds, $15000,000. Tote pan a 000. a 

This means busy times on the local waterfront. The 
Government is appreciating more and more the value 
of Savannah. It has taken some time for the port and 
its advantages to become recognized, but now that ships 
are being built, and it is found there is so much to gain 
thru a port so splendidly located, it is expected that the 
port will be kept busy for a long time. Even should the 
war end abruptly there will be so much to do that ship 
yards would continue their activity for a long time. For 
instance, the Foundation Co. has a 20-year lease on the 
land it occupies, and all the others plants can remain just 
as long as there is work to do. And it looks as if there 
is going to be work to do for many years. 





HELPING DEALERS “CASH IN” ON ADVERTISING 


An advertising and sales campaign which takes into 
consideration the abnormal conditions confronting the 
building industry this year is interestingly described and 
illustrated in a large pamphlet which the Beaver Board 
Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., are sending to dealers in 
building materials. The main purpose of the pamphlet 
is to give the dealer advance information concerning the 
extensive advertising campaign which this concern is 
carrying on in a number of publications of national cir- 
culation, so that he can tie up his local advertising with 
the national campaign. For this purpose newspaper 
electros and suitable advertising literature are furnished 
the dealer gratis. The pamphlet serves as a time schedule 
showing dealers just when the companies’ page ads in the 
Saturday Evening Post and the national farm, building 
and dry goods publications are to appear, with copies of 
the advertisements, so the dealer can fit his local advertis- 
ing to the special appeals made to each class of readers. 
Great stress is laid upon the point that this is a year of 
remodeling and repair work rather than of extensive build- 
ing of new homes, and the many ways in which Beaver 
Board can advantageously be used for these purposes are 
clearly depicted and explained. 

A new and attractively printed booklet entitled ‘‘ Build- 
ing More Comfort Into the Farm Home’? is available to 
dealers for local distribution as a ‘‘tieup’’ with the na- 
tional advertising in the farm papers. This booklet, with 
its interesting text and numerous illustrations, shows the 





Co., and Stephen J. Gavin, »— 
president of the Stephen J. 


Gavin Lumber Co. Mr. 
Thomas called _ together 
twenty-two city employees 


who purchase lumber to 
meet this committee in his 
office in the city hall last 
Thursday. 

Each member of the com- 
mittee explained the various 
woods and their uses in de- 
tail and how to order them. 
It was an instructive series 
of talks made by experts 
and all the city employees 
and Mr. Thomas agreed that 
the meeting was of great 
value to them and would 
mean a big saving to the 
city. 

But the service did not 
end there. It will continue 
indefinitely, Every Thurs- 
day afternoon one of the ih 
three members of the con. — 











mittee will meet in the office 
of the supply commissioner 
with the men who order the 


(Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, N. Y.) 
The accompanying illustration, which was made from an official British photograph, 


shows men of a labor corps unloading what are known as trench mats from a flat 


lumber, and go over each car. 
specification, pointing out 
its defects, if any, finding 
out for what purpose the 
lumber is intended and or- 
dering the right lumber for 
the purpose, as to kind, 
grade, quality and dimen- 


of the front in Belgium 


This scene shows one of the many uses of wood in modern warfare and was 
taken a short distance behind the British front in France. 
mats are placed in the bottom of trenches and do much to make the life in the 
trenches more bearable as they prevent the soldiers from sinking in the mud. 
are sometimes called duck walks and larger and stronger ones are frequently used 
for bridges over soft mud so that artillery and heavy machines may be moved. A 
large supply is necessary before an advance can be undertaken along such portions 


These wooden trench 


They 


and France. 





s1ons. ® 

Mr. Boeckeler will conduct the first of these weekly 
meetings, which will begin next Thursday, and will con- 
tinue in this work for two. months, and then another 
member of the committee will serve for two months, con- 
tinually rotating. All the members of the committee, 
Mr. Thomas and the various lumber buyers are enthu- 
siastie over the prospect of more intelligent buying of 
lumber. 

All benches in the parks of St. Louis now are made 
of conerete, Ask the reason, and one will be told that 
wooden benches rotted too quickly. Investigation proved 
that was so because the wrong kind of wood was used— 
wood never intended to be exposed to the elements. The 
lumbermen were not to blame, because they followed 
specifications, and did not know for what purpose the 
lumber was to be used. 

Such mistakes as this will not happen again, and the 
interests of wood will be greatly advanced, thanks to 
the intelligent coiperation and service of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange. 





SAVANNAH SHIPYARDS ARE ACTIVE 


SAVANNAH, GA., March 25.—Savannah has built, or is 
now building as its part in the maritime activity brought 
about by the great war, something like $45,500,000 worth 
of dry docks, barges and ships. This is the way the 
figures are given out for publication : 

Terry Shipbuilding Corporation: Ten steel tankers, 
$15,000,000; ten steel steamers, $5,000,000 ; two Government 
dry docks, $8,000,000. Foundation Co.: Thirty-six steel 
Mine sweepers, $12,000,000. National Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co.: Barges and ships, $3,000,000. Savannah Engi- 
neering & Construction o.: Auxiliary schooners (two 


many practical uses for Beaver Board for making the 
old farm home more livable, and suggests ways in which it 
can be used to good advantage in other farm buildings. 
Distributed judiciously with the dealer’s name imprinted, 
it should be effective in bringing many farmer customers 
into the office and incidentally help make sales not only of 
Beaver Board but also of other items carried in stock. 
The whole campaign as outlined in the literature described 
should interest all progressive dealers in building mate- 
rials. 





EAST TO RACE WEST IN SHIP BUILDING 


NEw York, March 25.—Late last week the first wooden 
ship to be launched on the Atlantic coast as a part of the 
American fleet to fight against the U-boat menace slid 
down the ways at the Kearny (N. J.) yard of the Foun- 
dation Co. This company has contracts for the con- 
struction of wooden ships both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. Work on the ship launched began last 
October but has been hampered because of transportation 
delays. Despite the handicap, the company expects to 
make good time and the ship workers believe that it can 
be done. It was announced at the launching that at a 
Pacific coast ship building yard of the company the em- 
ployees have raised a purse of $10,000 and challenged 
the workers at Kearny to a race. A purse will be made 
up at the local yards, and the East and West will vie 
with each other in turning out a ship in record time. 

The plan is somewhat novel and certainly should lead 
to considerable speeding up in ship building in the yards 
affected. Incidentally, it gives the workers something 
besides wages to think of. 





BUSINESS PROSPECTS AS SEEN BY RETAILERS 


Country Trade Promises Best—City Dealers Rely on 
Repair and Industrial Jobs 





In normal years there is always considerable divergence 
expressed by retail firms, in different sections of the 
country as to business prospects. Consequently it is not 
surprising this year that there should be an even wider 
divergence. Letters of inquiry addressed to a number 
of retailers in the middle West reveal on the whole the 
conclusion that business this spring will be fair. There 
are some retailers that are very optimistic regarding the 
outlook and others that are extremely pessimistic. Upon 
one point they practically all agree and that is that the 
best trade will be with the farmers where the bulk of 
the business will be obtained for granaries, hog houses, 
poultry houses and such buildings. In the cities and 
larger towns a certain amount of business for repair jobs 
is expected, but broadly speaking very few retailers ex- 
press themselves as expecting much house building, other 
than for the housing of labor at industrial plants. In 
Michigan the opinion of building prospects runs from 
poor to good, depending largely upon whether the retailer 
is situated in a small town with a country trade or in a 
large city where house building has to be relied upon as 
a means of securing business, In the cities, however, 
more or less interest is displayed in housing projects. 
In Minnesota the situation is much the same as in Michi- 
gan, with the exception that there will bé less business 
resulting from the expansion of industrial plants. The 
outlook in Wisconsin is especially spotted. The yards 
that are looking for their trade to the farmer are ex 
pecting a fair business, A typical reply to the query, 
‘*What are business prospects in your locality?’’ is that 
of the C. L. Colman Lumber Co., LaCrosse, Wis. This 
company writes: 

Local business operations are at a standstill and prospects 
are very poor for city business. Farmers, however, have more 
money than ever and as most of our business is thru our 
country yards we are looking for a fair volume but less than 
in recent years. 


Indiana is another State in which the business outlook 
is extremely spotted. James W. Bonebrake, of King- 
man, Ind., writes, for example, “‘We are now having 
some little business and the prospects are now that we 
will have a good year. There is more work in view now 
than there was last year at this time.’’ In the larger 
cities, except where industrial expansion is under way the 
outlook is generally rather poor. The situation, generally 
speaking, in the cities is summed up in good shape by 
the Fort Wayne Builders’ Supply Co., of Fort Wayne, 
insofar as city building is concerned. This company 
writes, ‘‘To sum it all up gn a few words the prospects 
for a good building season “or one approaching anywhere 
near the normal figures are very remote.’?’ The Home 
Lumber Co., of Hammond, has the following to say re- 
garding prospects in that locality, ‘‘The prospect is fair 
for the building of small cottages and cheap houses,’’ 

Spring building in Iowa has not opened up to any great 
extent as yet, and the prospects are not normal. Per- 
haps the H. T, Barber Lumber Co., of Grinnell, was 
unusually optimistic when it wrote, ‘‘Conditions are 
looking better for business this year than we had any 
hopes of and we believe it will be a fairly good year.’’ 
It is especially notable that the majority of the dealers 
who expect any great amount of business this year look 
to the farm trade as the source. A number of companies 
look for an improvement late in the summer. The pros- 
pects in Illinois apparently are better than those in Iowa. 
Perhaps this is because more of the Illinois companies 
are going after the farm trade. A few retailers report 
prospects good for*house building in town, but a number 
of them agree that the farmers will buy considerable lum 
ber this year. 


GUATEMALA CITY NEEDS LUMBER 


WasHINeTon, D. C., March 25,—Counsel William 
Thomas Fee, of Guatemala City, Guatemala, advises that 
the practical destruction of that city by a series of earth 
quakes, in December and January, has inaugurated an 
unprecedented era of building activity with a consequent 
demand for building material of all kinds. 

On account of war conditions Guatemala looks to the 
United States to supply its wants in the way of building 
materials, foodstuffs, and practically all the necessities 
of life. Despite the fact that the Government of Guate- 
mala has appointed a commission to study and report a 
plan for the formal reconstruction of the city and has 
discouraged for the time being anything but temporary 
construction, individuals are rebuilding their homes or 
are preparing to do so just as soon as the Government’s 
plans are made known. Among other things, there has 
heen a heavy demand for lumber recently and it promises 
to increase. The importation will be stimulated as a 
result of the declaration of the president of Guatemala in 
his address upon convoking the national legislature on 
March 1 to admit free of all customs duties every class 
and kind of building material. Formerly the duties were 
high. 

Lumber is looked upon with special favor, as such 
wooden houses as existed in the city prior to the earth- 
quakes came thru practically unscathed. There is also 
a good demand for ready made and portable houses. 

American manufacturers are advised by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that the best way of getting a share 
of the Guatemala trade is to send a representative to 
Guatemala City, but where this is not practical business 
can be done by correspondence with the various merchants. 
For the latter purpose a list of the principal importers 
of building materials has been prepared and forwarded 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a copy of this list may be had by re- 
ferring to File 98506. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


HOUSE FOR FEW HENS 


Any family living on a suburban lot in any city or 
town could keep a dozen laying hens at very little expense 
if they had a little chicken house like this. During the 
war especially it is their duty to do so. 

One essential feature applies to all poultry houses alike 
whether it be small and cheap or large and expensive, 
and that is to build it in such a way that the infernal 
parasites may be controlled. 

Because lice and mites are such tiny little things few 
amateur poultry raisers sense their importance. The most 
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difficult enemies we have to fight are the ones we can 
not see. 

This little hen house is only 8x10 feet, but it is made 
with an air proof and waterproof lining that may be coated 
with crude oil or whitewash to kill every nit that cannot 
find a splinter to hide behind. 

No sash is needed. White butter cloth or cheese cloth 
stretched over the wire netting will let in light and air 
sufficient. The wooden awning over this window is hooked 
on for summer and is taken off in the fall because hens 
need all the sunlight they can get in winter. This window 
looks to the south. 

The bridge hooks on in the same way and it is taken 
off to clean the ground of trash. Next to good feeding, 
cleanliness is the most important poultry rule. In fact, 
cleanliness might be considered first, because no flock 
can thrive in dirty quarters. There should be no harbor 
for dirt either inside or outside of a chicken house. 





TEMPORARY SHEEP FEEDING RACK 


At yeaning time the flock master often is worried about 
finding separate shelter places for all the ewes that need 
special care, and so would be generally interested in a 
feeding rack. 

This simple hay rack comes in handy at such times to 
lean up against the barn boarding under a shed to keep 
the hay from being tramped on. Sheep are dainty feed- 


ers and they will not eat hay that has been in close 


contact with manure. 
The stakes hold the bottom of the rack in place and the 
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wires at the top are just long enough to stand the slatted 
rack up in a perpendicular position. 

All hay feeding racks for sheep should have the spindles 
spaced 7 inches apart in the clear. The sheep can then 
get their heads thru so that they may stand and eat with- 
out wasting hay. As the rack becomes empty they will 
crowd the rack over so the hay is in reach until it is all 
eaten. 


CONSERVATION COAL BINS 

The Fuel Administration is solemnly warning coal 
users to prepare now for next winter and to eliminate the 
waste of coal as much as possible. The ‘‘Save a Shovel 
Full in Firing’’ movement has been given great impetus, 
but it is probable that more good could be obtained by 
providing bins in which to store coal so that it will not 
be scattered on the ground and wasted. So far as the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows, W. J. Galligan, Federal 
fuel administrator for Colorado, has done more along this 
line than anyone else. 

Under Mr. Galligan’s direction, two capacities of con- 
servation coal bins have been designed and are shown in 
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the illustrations printed in connection with this article. 
In Figure 1 is shown an easily constructed and practical 
bin for coal. The size is such that the bin will hold one 
ton of bituminous coal for each foot in height until the 
roof at the back is reached. The bin has an ordinary shed 
roof and near the rear has a coal chute 2x2 feet cut in 
the roof so that coal may be shoveled in with ease. This 
chute is covered by inch boarding and 1x4- or 1x6-inch 
batts are placed on the roof. The three 12-inch boards 
shown in the door are put in loosely so that the coal will 


not fall out and be lost. The floors can be made of 2-inch 
stock or may be built of two layers of 1-inch boards. The 
bill of material is as follows: 


7 pes, 1x12—12 feet long.......... 84 bd. ft. 
5 pes. 1x12—20 feet long.......... 100 bd. ft. 
15 pes. 1x12—16 feet long.......... 240 bd. ft. 
9 pes. 1x 6—10 feet long.......... 45 bd. ft. 
2 pes. 2x 4—20 feet long.......... 27 bd. ft. 
11 pes. 2x 4—16 feet long.......... 118 bd. ft. 


DOL 60s 6o ib te o eres Senecio eT 614 bd. ft. 
40 lbs. 20 penny nails and two strap hinges. 

Figure 2 shows a smaller coal bin or more properly box, 
with a capacity of five tons of bituminous coal. It takes 
slightly less lumber to build this box than the shed, but it 
takes slightly more ground space. As will be noted from 
Figure 2, the plan is to leave off the lower board in front 
so that the coal may be shoveled out easily. The floor, 
however, is extended in front so that no coal will be lost. 
It is a good plan, however, to have a loose board that may 
be put in place when the box is being filled so that the 
coal will not be scattered about. This does not do away 
with the necessity for the extension of the floor as coal 
will be lost on the ground when it is shoveled out unless 
there is some such extension. To build this box it takes 
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twenty-eight pieces 1x12-inch, 12-foot, 336 board feet, 
and thirteen pieces 2x4-inch, .12-foot, 104 board feet, a 
total of 440 board feet. From fifteen to twenty pounds 
of 20-penny nails are needed and two strap hinges, tho 
four would be better. 


SALT HOPPER FOR SHEEP 
When salt is kept before sheep all the time they will 
help themselves as they need salt and will not take too 
much, The hopper plan works the best for sheep. The 
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hopper is built on legs, as shown by the illustration, so 
that it may be moved about the sheep pens and carried 
under cover as yard cleaning or weather conditions 
require. ' 

There is a heavy bar-of wood inside of the hopper front 
that gives solid support to.the hinges that swing the 
cover and the front apron board. The cover opens up 
from the back to fill the hopper and the front apron board 
hangs by the hinges to push in so that the sheep may 
reach the salt when it does not feed. down easily. The 
hopper may be tilted forward if necessary to slide the 
salt within reach. 


COLONY CHICKEN BROODER 


On a large village lot or on a farm this chicken brooder 
may be set out among the fruit trees to house a good 
mother hen with a large brood of borrowed chicks taken 
from other hens that are needed for layers. 

It is 4x6 feet, well built with tight sides and a good 
floor. There is a door and a small chicken door in the far 
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side. The slat openings are covered at night and the 
doors are shut to protect the chicks from cats, rats, 
weasles etc. 

While the chicks are small they should be surrounded 
with a low fence to keep them from wandering away. 
Three 16-foot boards, 12 inches wide held on edge with 
stakes, is the old fashioned way of confining them within 
reasonable bounds and it works well now. 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Outs suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











SUMMER COLONY CHICKEN HOUSE 


A portable night roosting house and rainy day 
chicken shelter from storms and prowling animals is 
here-shown. It is a sort of overflow annex to the reg- 
ular chicken house that takes care of the cockerels 
until they are disposed of for broilers or roasters. This 
little house is 4x6 feet on the ground and it is 4 feet 
high at the back, and 5 feet high in front. It is built 
on 2x6 sills which also answer for runners so that a 
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pair of horses can easily drag it away to fresh, clean 
ground as often as necessary. 

As the house is intended for summer use only it is 
not necessary to have a glazed window. The upper door 
is left open most of the time for light and air. There 
is a good screen over the opening to keep cats out. 
Cats are great chicken and bird thieves. 

The little chicken entrance door is closed every night 
and the lower large door is fastened shut most of the 
time. This is really a clean-out door to reach a hoe in 
to pull out the droppings. It is a good plan to have an 
oil cloth mat that fits the floor loosely so it may be 
pulled out with the trash on it. The house must be kept 
clean and whitewashed inside. 


HOPPER FOR GRAVEL, LIME AND CHARCOAL 


A three-compartment hopper to hold grit, charcoal 
and lime is one of the most important articles of furni- 
ture in a poultry house. Grit in the form of small 
gravel stones is kept in one compartment. Ground 
oyster shells make a convenient form of lime to keep 
in another compartment, while the third is used for 
charcoal. 

The hopper is shaped to feed down automatically and 
the whole box is fitted with hinged lids to shut the 
dirt out. The lower lids really are not necessary; 
they are never closed except when cleaning the house, 
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because the hens are supposed to have free access to 
the contents of this hopper at all times. , 

The box is 3 feet high, 3 feet long and 16 inches wide, 
with the front board slanted in as shown in the illus- 
tration. The feeder trough at the bottom is about 4 
inches deep and 6 inches wide. The box should be hung 
against the wall of the poultry house about six inches 
up from the floor. The top or roof should be steep 
enough to slide the chickens off when they try to roost 
on it. 


SHEEP FEEDING RACK 


Twelve feet long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high are the 
dimensions of this feeding rack. It is intended to hold a 
morning feed of clover hay for twenty-five sheep. 

The bottom is made with a raise in the center made 
of one 10-inch and one 12-inch board well nailed together 
at the peak. This is to stiffen the rack and to crowd the 
hay over to the sides within reach of the sheep. ; 

Between the center floor ridge and the bottom side rails 
there is a level floor to catch the shattered leaves and 
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other fine parts of hay and also to feed grain. The 
bottom side rail is fitted to make a tight joint to prevent 
waste. 

The spindles are 1x4 inches and are placed 7 inches 
apart in the clear to let the sheep reach well into the rack 
while feeding. The rack is light enough to move about 
the feed yard when necessary. 
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An investigation likely would show that many more colonies of bees 
are kept than anybody at first thought would suppose. In almost every 
community are numbers of persons who keep a colony or more, and in 
each community also are numerous persons who habitually go to these 
beekeepers each fall to secure their supplies of honey for the winter. 
But nobody thinks of honey as a competitor with sugar, and it is hardly 
likely that beekeepers will make any serious inroads upon the preserves 
of the socalled sugar “trust,” yet just at this time when thruout the 
world the shortage of sugar is acute, to put it mildly, the advantages of 


duction of it are subjects that must appeal to the intelligence of all. 

Curiously enough, comparatively few persons undertake to keep bees 
purely for the pecuniary profit likely to ensue. A beekeeper must be 
something like Izaak Walton’s angler—“with an inclination to it 
must not only bring an inquiring, searching, observing wit, but he must 
bring a large measure of hope and patience, and above all a propensity 
to the art itself; but having once got and practiced it, then doubt not 
but (it) will prove to be so pleasant that it will prove to be, like virtue, 
a reward to itself.” 

Beekeeping fits in well with nature study which now occupies an im- 
portant place in the curriculum of every school, and the knowledge of 
insects in general and of bees in particular that is readily gained from 
the observation and care of a single colony of bees is far more practical 
and infinitely more interesting than any that can be gained from books 
and an occasional tramp thru the fields. Beekeeping is in its essentials 
so simple that anybody can start in it, yet it is so complex in its details 
of management that the wisest of men will find ample field in which 
to exercise his wit. Moreover, the actual investment required in starting 
beekeeping is so small that anybody can begin, and he may indeed con- 
tinue it as a sort of recreation without being burdened with the expense 
connected with most fads and hobbies. 

Bees harm nobody ; they take nothing that any other animal cares for 
and they work without boss or overseer; they take care of their sick, 
remove their dead and make their own provision for their increase in 
numbers. They make their own storage vaults in which they lay up their 
winter’s supply of food and generally give to their keeper an abundance 
for his own use. These things they will generally do under any, or the most 
careless management. When better cared for they will gather and store 
more honey, will maintain their household at a higher state of efficiency, 
and will in every way show their responsiveness to intelligent care. 

The room required to keep bees is insignificant. The writer knows a 
young woman who kept five colonies in her back yard in town and netted 
$87 from honey sold, besides having an abundance for the household. 
Starting as a novice, she has studied the subject until she no longer permits 
her bees to “swarm,” keeps them at work during all the honey-gathering 
season, and then she sees that they go into the winter with ample store 
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to bring them thru vigorous and ready for business when the first honey- 
plants are in bloom. 

A study of bees alone is enough to engage the attention of the most 
active of intellects, but inasmuch as bees look to plants for their honey 
supply the beekeeper himself will eventually become interested in the 
botany of beekeeping. There are hundreds of plants which the honey 
bee visits in gathering her sweet harvest, and incidentally she does an 
immense service for agriculture and horticulture by fertilizing plants 
and enabling them to produce seeds and fruits. For this reason, while 
almost every locality has vegetation sufficient in amount and of the right 
kind for the production of honey, some sections are better adapted to 
honey-making than are others. Fruit sections are especially desirable 
for beekeeping, but if the trees are sprayed with poison while they are 
in bloom the bees will be killed in enormous quantities. Most States 
have enacted laws forbidding the spraying of trees while in bloom, for 
this reason, but the law is not always obeyed; tho the fruit raiser who 
sprays at that time does himself no more good than he would do by 
spraying at another time, and he may do himself much harm by in- 
juring the trees themselves, besides depriving himself of the bees’ aid. 

There are so many ways to start beekeeping and they differ so widely 
in detail that no attempt will be made to explain them here. The best 
way to interest the boys and girls of a community in beekeeping would 
be to deal with them as a group or club, and by giving them all the same 
start under the direction of an experienced beekeeper a method could 
be devised for directing their operations and so judging of their accom- 
plishments at the end of the season as to award prizes to the best. 

Beekeeping is fully as interesting as pig- and calf-raising, and in a single 
season, considering the original investment made, the labor performed 
and the other incidentals of expense, it is a venture that will produce 
bigger returns. Besides, scores of boys and girls in every community 
that could not raise a pig or a calf could keep a colony of bees, and they 
could increase the number of their colonies without encumbering their 
yards and barns, as would be the case with pigs and calves. Beekeeping 
is not a single venture, as calf-raising or pig-raising so often is; it is a 
start in a permanent avocation that will not interfere with the person’s 
regular employment. 

Aside from the fact that sugar is scarce and honey will replace it for 
many purposes, it would be better for the people of the United States 
if they ate more honey and less sugar. It is said that when consumed for 
food not more than one-two-hundredth part of honey is thrown off as 
waste. This is an important fact in itself ; but, while sugar must be trans- 
formed by the digestive organs before it can be assimilated, honey is in 
a state of partial digestion when eaten. lor this reason honey is a desirable 
food for children and invalids. Moreover, because of the difficulty 
attending the digestion of sugar, its consumption especially in large 
amounts causes diabetes; honey does not cause that or any disease. 











New York City is raising $1,000,000 in behalf of the 
War Camp Community Service, for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of soldiers on leave; as a part of the same serv- 
ice $4,000,000 will be raised in 5,000 communities. 

* * * 

Mrs. Bessie GAWLER, of Ferndale, Cal., at the very 
beginning of the war started to make and sell fancy work 
for the benefit of hospital work. At first her earnings 
were sent to England, and she has acknowledgments with 
thanks from persons high in authority on that side of 
the ocean. Altogether she has earned and sent $170. 

* * * 

As A RESULT of the thrift being practiced in Pitts 
burgh, Pa., the American Reduction Co., which col 
lects and reduces the city’s garbage, has asked for an 
increase of 90 percent over the contract of 1917. Its 
petition states that meatless days have caused a reduc- 
tion of 32 percent in the amount of grease in the refuse, 
inflicting a loss of approximately $146,000 on the con- 
cern since the food conservation measure went into 
effect. 

* * * 

THE Boston Transcript gives an official of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway as authority for the 
statement that on an electrified division of that road 
enough coal was saved in a single year to ‘‘send a United 
States torpedo boat destroyer on 2,368 trips about the 
British Isles in the search for German submarines. Forty- 
five such destroyers, on the coal saved on the Rocky 
Mountain division alone, could be kept steaming in 
a constant procession, week in and week out, for the 
whole year on the circuit about England, Ireland and 
Scotland.’’ 

* * * 

THE NUMEROUS patriotic activities of Dash Point, Ta- 
coma, Wash., when combined make a splendid record of 
patriotic service for the little community. The activities 
began almost at the opening of school, when the pupils 
raised $1.40 for the fitting up of Christmas cheer bags 
for the sailors in the United Btates service. Then came 
the call for a flag fund, for which $2.35 was raised. The 
Junior Red Cross organization soon followed, with $3.25 
for membership dues and $3.25 for buttons. Dash Point 
was one of the first schools to respond with a 100 percent 
membership, turning in its dues in full Nov. 2. In a 
short time the Red Cross hanner was on display and be- 
fore Christmas every member wore a button. On Nov. 
18 a musical program was rendered, at which $10.19 was 
realized. Then $10 was raised at a supper given at the 


dedication of the Point’s new concrete pier. A sale of 
Red Cross seals brought in $9, and a campaign for Red 
Cross memberships brought in $42 more, The contribu- 
tions amount to $81.94, tho the community numbers 
scarcely sixty persons, of whom twelve are of grammar 
school age and as many more are younger. 

* * * 


FRANK N. Wallace, state entomologist of Indiana, has 
issued under the title ‘‘If you shoot quail this year you 
aid Germany,’’ a statement urging Indiana quail hunters 
to forego their sport this year. ‘‘The hordes of insects 
that destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of crops this 
year had no greater enemy than the quail, and Indiana 
needs and should have every one of them protected this 
winter. Each quail that you kill means more insect dam- 
age next year, because a large part of the quail’s food 
consists of insects which hibernate during the winter.’’ 





THE SWARM 


On the day, then, that the Spirit of the Hive has 
ordained, a certain part of the population will go 
forth, selected in accordance with sure and immov- 
able laws, and make way for hopes that as yet are 
formless. 

In the sleeping city there remain the males, from 
whose ranks the royal lover shall come, the very 
young bees that attend the brood cells, and some 
thousands of workers who continue to forage 
around, to guard the accumulated treasure and pre- 
serve the normal traditions of the hive. 

For each hive has its own code of morals. There 
are some that are very virtuous and some that are 
very perverse; and a careless beekeeper will often 
corrupt his people, destroy their respect for the 
property of others, incite them to pillage, and induce 
in them habits of conquest and idleness which will 
render them sources of danger to all the little re- 
publics around. 

These things result from the bee’s discovery that 
work among distant flowers, whereof many hundreds 
must be visited to form one drop of honey, Is not 
the only or promptest method of acquiring wealth, 
but that it Is easier to enter ill-guarded citles by 
stratagem, or force her way into others too weak for 
self-defense. Nor is it easy to restore to the paths 
of duty a hive that has become thus depraved. 

- — The Swarm;” from Maeterlinck’s “Life of the 
Bee.” “ 











IN PREPARING for the annual ‘‘Mummers’ Parade,’’ 
called by the Philadelphia Ledger a ‘‘ purely Philadelphia 
pageant,’’ it was found that fully 30 percent of the 
various Clubs’ members had joined the army and navy. 
Nevertheless, it was estimated that fully 10,000 persons 


in grotesque costumes were in the parade on New Year’s 
day. 
* * o 
Durina the middle of December ‘‘Liberty’’ apples 
were being assembled in Yakima, Wash., for shipment 


to American soldiers and sailors in France. A committee 
in charge estimated that ten boxes from each grower 
would make the total of 15,000 boxes, or twenty carloads, 
wanted. A special label was designed for the shipment 
—‘‘Liberty Apples Donated by the Growers and Ship- 
pers of the Yakima Valley, State of Washington, U. 8. A.; 
for the Soldiers and Sailors of the United States of 
America in Europe.’’ 
* + 

More than one-third of the cows in Kansas fail to pay 
their way, sponging on other cows that return a profit 
to their owners, according to C, E. Reed, professor of 
dairy husbandry in the agricultural college, The pro- 
fessor cites as an example of the value of records of tests 
the case of a calf of a grade Holstein cow. At the be- 
ginning of her year’s test the cow’s calf sold for $5; a 
few months later the calf changed hands again at $18, 
and when at the end of the test the cow’s record was 
shown to be 540 pounds of butter fat the calf sold for 
$50—a high price for a grade bull a year old. 


* * * 


MovEMENts for the organizing of ‘‘Home Guards’’ 
should be encouraged in every community, but especially 
in those in which a large alien enemy population exists. 
Where only a few such persons live comparatively: slight 
danger is likely, but where there are many they are prone 
to gather in groups and concoct plots for aiding their 
fatherland. It is an unfortunate situation that places 
upon one citizen the obligation of watching his neighbor— 
a person perhaps with whom he has always been on the 
best of terms,,. But the only safe method is for each com- 
munity to take steps to protect itself and the Government 
from the assaults of its enemy residents. These enemies 
strike their blows, not against individuals as individuals, 
but against individuals for the sake of injuring the Gov- 
ernment. So that when the home guard keeps under 
surveillance those of its residents of foreign birth and 
sympathies it is not striking at them as individuals, but 
as arms of an enemy government. 
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Sometimes it is interesting to see in what ways busi- 
ness reflects national interests and national habits of 
thinking and acting. Business is a good indicator of 
these things, for it receives more attention than does 
anything else, not only in the United States but in 
every other country. Being fed and clothed and amused 
and educated depend directly upon business and cer- 
tainly command the larger part of every man’s atten- 
tion unless he was born with the traditional silver spoon 
in his mouth and can hire competent men to adminis- 
ter his fortune. Whatever a person does most of will re- 
flect what he is. A man who spends most of his time 
playing golf will be known for what he is by the kind 
of game he plays. If he cusses his eaddy and his clubs 
when he makes a bad shot and is less than conscientious 
about keeping his score accurately and claims advantages 
that he is not entitled to you have a fairly good idea of 
the way he would behave in any other game, including 
the game of making a living. It might not mean any- 
thing if he did this one day and on all the other days 
behaved like a good sportsman; the general average will 
reflect his character with uncanny accuracy. 


The Nation’s Education in Efficiency 


National ideas are changing pretty rapidly in these 
days of storm and stress, so it is to be expected that 
these changes will be seen in changed business ideas. 
For instance, we are getting a new notion of true effi- 
ciency. We have found that to fight a war successfully 
every source and expression of power must be ranged 
in such a way as to deliver the maximum punch on the 
battle front. To do this we can’t allow the various 
individuals and interests to go each its own way. We 
have a food administrator and a fuel administrator. 
The railroads are controlled by the Government, and 
thousands of men and millions of money are being ex- 
pended in these and in other ways to prevent the so- 
called ‘‘natural’’ development and use of our sources 
of power. Butchers whose economic interests supposed- 
ly are served by a large and even reckless purchase of 
meats by the public are using their advertising space to 
instruct their customers in economic ways of using what 
meats they do buy. Grocers are doing the same thing. 
Merchants whose volume of sales must be cut by any 
economics practiced by the public are urging the pur- 
chase of war savings stamps. 

These things are prompted first of all by a patriotic 
spirit and a desire to aid the Government in prosecut- 
ing the war. But back of them is another piece of wis- 
dom that is a part and parcel of this same public spirit: 
the knowledge that true business efficiency demands a 
business lined up to support the real needs of the Gov- 
ernment and of the buying public. Trade can flourish 
only when the public is prosperous, and no part of our 
national business can flourish permanently at the ex- 
pense of another part. The meat dealer knows that, 
food administration or no food administration, he can’t 
continue to be prosperous if he conducts his business in 
such a way that it becomes a handicap to the Govern- 
ment. If he and his fellow butchers sell all the meat 
to the public so that presently there is not enough left 
to supply a reasonable amount to all people and to the 
army our fighting efficiency is going to be lowered, the 
victory over the enemy will be more costly, buying power 
will be lessened and he himself will have a bigger na- 
tional debt to pay and less business resources with which 
to pay it. 

Many people think of the various administrations that 
are charged with the distribution and supervision of 
food, fuel and the like as repressive bodies. They do 
have these powers. But a still more important function 
that they have is that of education. We want some 
agency with all the facts at its command to decide what 
ought to be done and then to tell us about it. Mr. 
Hoover’s job would be much harder, if not impossible, 
were it not for the fact that the great majority of people 
are willing and eager to comply with all his regulations 
and suggestions. Lumber manufacturers are glad to assist 
in every way with the building of ships, and they are glad 
that the direction of that work has been centralized so 
that they may be told what is expected of each and so 
that the burden may be equalized and the different parts 
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“Competent men to administer his fortune” 


of it assigned to those concerns best able to bear the 
different parts of it. 

This centralized control has an underlying idea that 
is deeper and broader than the putting of the resources 
of the country at the disposal of the Government for 
the presecution of the war. It is a recognition of the 
fact that this country has progressed to the point in 
business development where it is no favor to the mer- 
chant to allow him to go his own sweet way. The old- 
fashioned business man believed that it was a dispensa- 
tion of nature that eyery man was to work out his own 
salvation, that the seller was not bound by any obligation 
either legal or moral to see that his customer got a 
square deal and that his only relation to his fellow 
dealers was one of antagonism. This kind of business 
man modified his practices somewhat for practical rea- 
sons in order to make his customer think he was get- 
ting more for his money at this particular store than he 
could anywhere else, but had small compunction about 
lowering quality or doing anything else that would swell 
profits—provided only he could get by with it. In his 
mind the public was his cow and he might milk her in 
any way he saw fit. The early associations were not in- 
frequently little more than gangs formed for the more 
thoro skinning up of the dear peepul. 


Real Trend of Centralized Control 


This was the attitude of a somewhat primitive busi- 
ness community. It was modified in practice by the 
practical realization that it didn’t work very well. But 
even yet a good many business men who pride them- 
selves on their rugged honesty object seriously to cen- 
tralized control of any kind. They are ready to give their 
customers what they consider a square deal, but they ob- 
ject to having their business scrutinized by any public 
agency that has the power of telling them what they 
must and must not do. This, they say, makes for a 
flabby business fiber. If a man’s business is conducted 
for him by the Government in such a way that he can 
hardly fail he will lose interest in it. Initiative will be 
killed off and commerce will settle down to a mediocre 
level of uniformity. The enterprising and foresighted 
manufacturer and retailer will be held back, and the 
backward business man will set the pace for everybady. 

This would be true if the type of public control were 
as thorogoing as some scared people seem to think. 
When the doctor tells a man of a certain type that ne 
must quit eating onions for the sake of his digestion 
he feels that the world is drawing off to a point. He 
forgets the million other things he may eat and feels 
because he can’t disport himself in onions like a kitten 
in a catnip bed that everything has been denied him 
and that life is a dreary thing that has been regulated 
past the point of any possible enjoyment. Some con- 
gressmen fought the food control bill tooth and toenail. 
They wanted the regulation of food left to natural 
means. When food got scarce, they said, prices would 
go up and people would buy less for economy’s sweet 
sake. They ignored the fact that as food advanced in 
price certain people who are important as human beings 
and also as workers would ‘have to give up more food 
than their health and efficiency would permit, that 
wealthy people would give up none at all, that a shortage 
would give speculators a chance to corner the market 
and force prices up artificially and that natural forces 
left to themselves are too clumsy and ineffective to 
manage such things as education for increased produc- 
tion and efficient distribution. 


Price Control and the Retailing of Lumber 


Public control takes on a good many shapes, both 
formal and informal. It’s in the air. But the true 
object of public control or supervision of business is not 
to take the handling of the merchant’s business out of 
his hands and to make him a mere clerk. There still 
remains plenty of scope for personal initiative. There is 
talk of price fixing by the Government in the retailing 
of lumber, and these rumors come from such sources as 
to indicate that whatever is eventually done about it 
the possibility is a real one. A few dealers who have 
talked about this thing in my hearing have seemed as 
scared as tho the Government were about to have them 
shot at sunrise. 1 think most lumbermen hope this fix- 
ing of prices will not be necessary, but the lumbermen 
who need to be scared are those fellows who conduct 
their business so inefficiently that they can’t operate 
on the average margin and also those other fellows who 
thru peculiar combinations of circumstances are charg- 
ing a wider margin than they are entitled to. With 
prices fixed there will still be scope for competition in 
the matter of service, and it is in service that competi- 
tion ought to center, anyway. 

But outside the scope of formal control by means of 
regulated prices, governmental inspections and the like 
it is apparent that the new spirit of business, the spirit 
of a closer unity and a consciousness of a big, commonly 
owned objective, is making itself felt in the retail lum- 
ber business. This is fully as interesting and sugges- 
tive as any other aspect of our occupation. Last winter 
at one of the conventions I heard a young retailer talking 
to the association secretary. He urged the secretary to 
get his competitor into the association so that the two of 
them might get together on prices. The secretary in a 
sort of despairing way explained to him that the asso- 
ciation not only did not encourage price fixing by local 
competitors but, on the contrary, did all it could to pre- 
vent such adjustments. Local price fixing was the old 


idea, and it flourished only among those dealers who did 
not feel that they had any interest in the public except as a 
sort of vein of rich ore into which they might dig as far 
and as fast as their own energy and the attending cir- 
cumstances would permit. 
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Healthful Evolution of Association Purpose 


But retail associations are leading the way in the mat- 
ter of unifying the lumber business for efficiency. A 
few years ago a man who held a position that gave him 
the chance to know the lumber trade thoroly told me 
he believed associations were at the lowest ebb of efli- 
ciency yet reached in the history of such organizations, 
They apparently could find no real jobs for themselves. 
They were all dressed up with nowhere to go. Whether 
or not that was true at that time, I think no person 
doubts the leadership of the associations now. They are 
taking on so many new and important duties in these 
days that they must feel something like the Cockney 
whose children grew in numbers so rapidly that he didn’t 
know how to house them. ‘‘My family’s so bloomin’ 
big,’’ he told a friend, ‘‘that I’m a-going to ’ave to put 
a hell on my ’ouse.’’ 

Before there was any thought of Government regula- 
tion of retail lumber prices the associations were lead- 
ing in a campaign of education to induce retailers to 
install cost accounting systems. ‘‘What difference does 
it make,’’ asked the peevish and skeptical brethren, 
‘whether I know how much it costs to haul a load of 
lumber or not? I know I’m ahead at the end of the 
year. I’m not interested in how many cents it costs to 
get a thousand feet of lumber out of the bin and on to 
the wagon. I’m interested in how much of a wad I’ve 
piled up during the year.’’ It took the associations a 
long while to convince these doubting persons that setting 
too low a price on some articles and too high a price on 
others would demoralize the market and would eventual- 
ly make for smaller sales. It has taken the associations 
an equally long if not a longer time to convince others of 
the value of an advertising that looks beyond the selling 
of the immediate articles listed to the big, general boost 
given to the public desire to build houses. The furnish- 
ing of special plans at cost has been taken on by one 
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association. The list might be lengthened out consid- 
erably. 


Centralization Involves No Real Penalty 

In doing these things the associations are merely fol- 
lowing out the general tendency toward centralization in 
certain spheres for greater efficiency. Having gotten 
beyond the point where cach retail concern can be a 
whole selling world in itself we are finding that there 
must be a central organization of some kind to do the 
work we can’t do efficiently for ourselves. Whether this 
centralization among retailers is extended to handle 
such things as general advertising for the purpose of ed- 
ucating the public in the things it ought to know about 
building, buying in the wholesale market, association 
standardizing of bookkeeping and cost accounting and 
terms of credit, collecting back accounts and the like re- 
mains to be seen. Without much doubt whatever things 
proved to be most easily and efficiently handled by corpo- 
rate methods will be done that way. 

But retailers, it seems certain, need be afraid of no 
action of the Government as long as their aim is to fur- 
nish adequate retailing service and to make a reason- 
able profit. This does not mean that the Government will 
keep hands off; about that the Realm is no better in- 
formed than is any other person or institution. But 
whatever the Government does will-be done for the pur- 
pose of helping handle the business expeditiously. It 
will not be done to punish anybody or to injure a great 
and necessary business. The brethren who think they 
couldn’t survive Government interference have another 
guess coming. Last summer a very fat man was walking 
along the street in a small town on a blazing hot after- 
noon. His flanks were laboring and perspiration was 
cascading down his face. Some inane person who didn’t 
care but who wanted to make conversation asked him 
how he liked the weather. ‘‘If hell is as hot as this,’’ 
he said as he sank on to the bench in the shade in front 
of the barber shop, ‘‘they don’t need to send me there. 
I just couldn’t stand it.’’ Whether he could endure 
the infernal temperature or not we don’t know; but we 
are more hopeful of enduring anything the Government 
may feel called upon to do to us. 

The underlying reason for a greater amount of cen- 
tralized action or, rather, codperation among lumbermen 
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is the fact that such action makes merchandising more 


efficient. The same thing is the reason for lumbermen 
taking over such things as furnishing plans and doing 
other things in connection with building that the old 
time retailer did not do and would not have done had they 
been explained to him thoroly and urged upon him. We 
have found that unless we as retailers take a hand in 
these things they will be badly done and our customers 
will not get as great value out of their investment as 
they might get. The same general reasoning has led a 
good many retailers into public service of one kind or 
another in this present war crisis. Their experience 
makes them valuable in local administrative positions, 
and they are assisting in getting the new duties and 
obligations that are being undertaken all over the coun- 
try placed on a footing of efficiency. ; 

It is pleasant to note that the new spirit that is 
animating the retail lumber business has already made 
itself felt to such an extent that lumbermen are every- 
where welcomed when they offer their services. No one 
now seems to think that the lumberman has a new gouge 
in mind when he undertakes a piece of public service. 
Kitty Cheatham tells a story of the South during recon- 
struction times. A Boston lady felt it her duty to do 
something for the spiritual welfare of the newly liberated 
negroes, so she traveled to the South and picked out half 
a dozen little negro girls and gave them faithful instruc- 
tion preparatory to the ceremony of confirmation. 
Finally she judged them prepared and accordingly sent 
for the bishop. She told the youngsters that they must 
come in with their heads bowed in a reverent attitude, 
so when they filed in in their starched white frocks with 
their pigtails smoothly braided and tied with big bows 
of ribbon all six were looking primly at the floor. But 
presently the leader stole a glance at the bishop and saw 
him gowned in his flowing robes. She stopped short and 
said, ‘‘Oh, lawsy. Ku Klux!’’ This isn’t what the 
public said when it saw retail.lumbermen gowned in 
public service back in the palmy days of trust busting 
but the emotion back of it was not unlike that expe- 
rienced by the little girl when she saw the bishop’s robes. 


The National Weal the Lumberman’s Goal 


Sometimes a business man in these days is tempted to 
sink his own business in his laudable desire to be of 
assistance in public enterprises of one kind or another. 
He feels that the winning of the war is so important 
that nothing else matters. He not only repudiates ‘‘busi- 
ness as usual’? but almost giyes business a large dose 
of chloroform, thinking to fan it back to consciousness 
after the war. This is bad not only for the local busi- 
ness but for interests wider than that local business. 
The Realm has had a few things to say about wartime 
business, and we want to quote at some length from an 
editorial in the Des Moines Register, a sheet with an ex- 
cellent editorial page: 

‘“‘Tt is as sure as anything can be sure that the de- 
velopment of the future is going to be on this side of the 
ocean and not on the other side. If American enterprise 
and initiative can be held at concert pitch, therefore, 
we shall have responded merely to the plain invitation 
of the situation, and made the most of an unusual oppor- 
tunity. And that withoyt any unduly unselfish motive, 
for the development of our resources is bound to be the 
reliance of the world when the time comes. 

‘*Hiverybody recognizes that we must maintain a cer- 
tain normal business activity in America to hold our 
prosperity and enable us to meet the obligations of the 
war. Nothing could be more fatal to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war than to stop everything else and turn 
all our energies to the manufacture of munitions. It is 
true that when the business community is nearest nor- 
mal it is most efficient. A community keeping up its or- 
dinary business will be able to do more in an emergency 
than a community that is suddenly disarranged. 

‘‘The question has been asked whether Des Moines 
ought to divert money into building two modern hotels. 
The hotels are needed, the city is moving along the line 
of normal expansion, the growth of a city can not be 
checked without doing damage. Shall we subseribe one 
bond the less or fall short one dollar of the quota assigned 
to us, because of what we are doing in other ways? 

‘“We must not forget that the capacity of a people to 
bear financial strain is not measured by the ability of 
the people to mass all their money at one time for one 
effort. It is measured much more by their ability to 
keep things at normal, keep labor employed, keep pro- 
duction up to the top notch. The aphorism of Poor 
Richard is timely, ‘A nimble sixpense beats a slow shil- 
ling.’ It is the moving dollar that measures the ability 
of the people to pay.’’ 

And again: 

‘Now is not the time for undue expansion nor for 
undue contraction. We should be neither panicky or 
over confident. The Government has taken the three 
years before the war as the basis for calculating profits. 
That would not be a bad basis on which to figure busi- 
ness. If we do as much during the war as we did be- 
fore the war, and refuse to let war spring us into private 
enterprise beyond that, we shall probably find ourselves 
in a safe middle course.’’ 


The Practical Province of Publicity 


We throw in these quotations as supplements to what 
the Realm has said in previous issues about the same 
subject. But there is a point that deserves a little 
thought in its relation to war time business. A good 
many men have a queer notion about retail lumber ad- 
vertising. They think of it as something of value when 
business is pretty good, anyway. But if business falls 
off they immediately begin to think of retrenching by 
cutting off advertising. This argues a wrong conception 
of the function of this kind of publicity. Advertising is 
not a luxury that can be afforded only in fair weather 
and that must be abandoned at the first squall. It is a 
fertilizer of business that is most necessary when the 
crop of trade is small. 

In retailing lumber the use of advertising is not to 
hurry the sale of certain specific goods held in the yard 


























“The United States can hold its own” 


so much as it is to promote the general idea of building. 
Of course, advertising is used to swell the sales of such 
things as screens and storm windows and shingles, but 
probably much more than half the returns that are got 
ten from advertising can not be traced back to any one 
ad. A community is educated by advertising to under 
stand the possibilities of the building art in producing 
comfortable houses. Consequently, a great many people 
may be converted to the desirability of building who are 
at the time unable to proceed with the desired projects. 
Later on, maybe years later, they will come into the 
market for the purposes of building. So advertising re- 
tail lumber is playing the long game and looks to the 
future of the business. Then the man who stops adver- 
tising in a pinch not only loses the trade that the adver- 
tising would have brought in immediately or within a 
comparatively short time but also neglects to lay a 
necessary part of the foundation for his future prosper- 
ity. 
Preparedness for Unpretentious Building 


Certain editorial writers have pointed out that much 
of the building that is not done now must sooner or 
later come into the market. The amount of building done 
in normal times that may be considered unnecessary or 
frivolous is after all but a small percentage of the whole. 
A great majority of the houses that go up are plain, sub 
stantial buildings that could not be made less costly 
without seriously impairing their usefulness. For every 
huge, costly house built by a wealthy man to please a 
whim of his wife or daughter dozens of working men’s 
cottages are built to supply the plain needs of shelter. 
The existing supply of houses is not great enough to 
meet the demand, and houses wear out and burn down, 
so the supply is being lessened all the time. If this in- 
creasing demand for housing is not met now it must be 
met soon after the war. Only a limited amount of delay 
is possible. 


Dealers can anticipate this demand and prepare for it, 
They can prepare their own service to meet it by study 
ing the types of houses that will be in demand and so put 
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themselves in a position to offer adequate plans and to 
give the right kinds of estimates and the like, and they 
can prepare the people who are interested in such things 
to know what kinds of houses will best suit their needs 
and to look upon building as one of the first after-the-war 
necessities. 

This seems to be the time to make some long plans, If 
business is shortened during the war that is no reason 
for not preparing for a renewed activity at the earliest 
possible moment. It is not sure that building is to be 
shortened in all communities. In fact, it seems a some- 
what doubtful bit of wisdom for a community to slacken 
up on the building of cottages and small houses that are 
needed. The only advantage in waiting until after the 
war will be that money at that time, will not be diverted 
into Government bond issues and the like. But there 
will be a big demand for money, and labor, according to 
those who should know, will be scarce in certain trades 
at least. A committee reports that 300,000 houses must 
be built in England and Wales as soon as possible after 
the war. Private houses costing more than $2,500 and 
not to be used on Government service can not be built 
in those countries at this time. Such building is pro- 
hibited by law. Since no such legal prohibition has been 
in force in this country it is fair to assume that our 
problem is not so acute as England’s. But there will be 
a definite shortage. 


Plans for Postbellum Activity 


In those towns where it is apparent that there is or 
will be a shortage of houses it might be possible by doing 
some organizing to build at least a part of them before 
the war closes. This would keep local business going and 
would furnish carpenter work to men who could not easily 
transfer to Government work. And it certainly is pos- 
sible to prepare for the building that will come after 
the war. This may involve a number of things. Found 
ing a building and loan association may be a necessary 
preliminary. Putting on a carefully planned campaign 
of advertising’to convince working men of the advisabil- 
ity of building homes may be another. Interesting the 
commercial club in the project may be a third. 


We don’t like the way the Germans behave, but we 
can learn certain things from them in the matter of long 
long commercial plans. Your German manufacturer and 
merchant is rarely if ever guilty 01 hurting the future 
of his business by a too greedy grabbing at immediate 
profits. Neither does he hurt it by allowing present acci- 
dents to frighten him away from planning ahead. Ger- 
man merchants, according to accounts coming from Eu- 
rope, have already perfected plans for starting the wheels 
of commerce instantly when peace is declared, and they 
have these plans perfected in detail to cover many years. 
We are told, for instance, that the Government is start- 
ing schools in various parts of the empire and is training 
boys of 15 and 16 in all the science of selling. They 
will be available within a few years when they become 
old enough to be trusted in positions. of importance, and 
because of this careful training they will have an im 
mense advantage over other foreign sales representa- 
tives. 

The United States no doubt can hold its own in the 
competition for foreign trade. But the things that are 
true about foreign trads—the importance of planning 
over long periods of years and the laying of foundations 
upon which to build later—are also in a large meagure 
true of local business. This is the time of all times for 
earnest thinking about the business of next year, and 
the year after, and five years hence. A careful analysis 
of the neighborhood to see what the sources of trade 
are likely to be, a study of methods for cultivating these 
various sources, a campaign of advertising fitted to pre- 
sent war and building needs and also to future possibili 
ties, an overhauling of the yard and office methods to 
make sure that they are efficient and that they will be a 
help and not a handicap in pushing trade along—all these 
are things that should have careful consideration at this 
time. The man who plays the long game stands to win. 
Lumbermen are doing splendid work in pushing war 
activities. They owe it to themselves and to the public 
as well not to be found wanting in the matter of car- 
ing for future building needs. This reminds me of the 
back-country boy who when asked about his parents’ 
health said, ‘‘Wal, ma’s bettern’n she’s been a bein’, 
but pa, he’s kind of puny.’’ It is not enough to dis- 
charge present obligations if we allow future preparations 
to remain ‘‘kind of puny.’’ 


Lumbermen have a big job cut out for them this sum 
mer. Some will be somewhat hard put to it to make their 
usual profits. Customers are cautious about building, 
largely because it involves investments in large amounts. 
So these dealers will be busy making the business pro- 
duce the usual amount of bricks with less than the usual 
amount of straw. New conditions are not so obvious as 
usual. And to add to this the extra responsibility for 
future business is to come across with a big assignment. 
But the retailers will come up to scratch. It’s a little 
habit they have. 


PUPILS RECEIVE WAR STAMPS AS PRIZES 


SAGINAW, MioH., March 25.—Prizes have just been 
awarded in the essay contest for school children con- 
ducted in connection with the ‘‘Made in Saginaw 
Week’’ observed here some time ago to encourage home 
buying and to spread the knowledge of local products. 
The honors, which were divided into four groups and 
were given for the best three essays written on Saginaw 
products by the seventh and eighth grade students of 
the east and west side schools, consisted of a $5 War 
Saving Stamp as first honots; $2 worth of thrift stamps 
for second; and a certificate signed by President George 
H. Hannum and Secretary Julius B. Kilroy of the Board 
of Trade for third, such a certificate being given to the 
first and second prize winners also, the prizes being the 
same in each of the four groups. Many of the essays 
were written on subjects pertaining to the lumber in- 
dustry and its products. 
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RETAILERS TURN PRIZE MONEY OVER TO PUPILS 


Three Successful Pupils Receive Substantial Checks—Nation-wide School Contest Campaign Is Praised by Dealers Who 
Participated— Authors of Prize Winning Essays Express Their Appreciation 


The three retail lumber concerns which won the prizes 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S recent national school 
contest for best essays on ‘‘Why Every Family Should 
Own Its Home,’’ have, with commendable liberality and 
public spirit, turned over to the pupils who wrote the prize 
essays the full amount of the prize money. This was an 
entirely voluntary act upon their part, as the conditions 
of the national contest stipulated that the prizes should 
be paid to the lumbermen conducting the local contests 
from which the prize essays resulted, and not to the pu- 
pils writing the essays. This of course has no reference 
to the local contests conducted by the lumbermen in their 
several communities, the cash prizes in these local con- 
tests being contributed by the dealers themselves and 
paid by them to the pupils whose essays were deemed by 
the local judges worthy of the prizes offered. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S check for $50, repre- 
senting first prize in the national contest, which was 
won by the Home Lumber Co., North English, Iowa, 
was handed to the writer of the winning essay, Miss Flor- 
ence Johnston, by H. Harrington, secretary of the com- 
pany, at one of the school sessions, being made the oc- 
casion for a few appropriate remarks by the donor. Mr. 
Harrington was in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN recently, and expressed his pleasure at the honor 
conferred upon his company by being adjudged entitled 
to premier place in the national contest, and also stated 
that he thought that the nation-wide campaign would 
stimulate interest in home owning and accomplish a great 
deal of good. 

The writer of the first prize essay in the national con- 
test, Miss Florence Johnston, North English, Iowa, ex- 
presses her intention of using the prize money to buy a 
$50 Liberty bond, thus—to use her own words—devoting 
‘*The national prize to the national cause.’’ Her letter 
follows: 

‘*T would indeed be ungrateful should I not thank the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for the honor conferred on me 
and for the generous prize. I think the subject ‘Why 
Every Family Should Own Its Own Home’ is one that 
should be of vital interest and importance to everyone. 
Speaking from my own experience I think it was highly 
fR. B. WHITE, Pres. ano Mar 








beneficial to me in that it gave me experience in essay 
writing. I also studied the question much more deeply 
than I would otherwise have done, and I think the other 
contestants of our school feel the same about it. There 
were several other essays written by, students of our 
school, which we wish might have been entered also in 
the national contest. Mr. Harrington, secretary of the 
Home Lumber Co., here was very generous in giving 
prizes, thus trying to induce many to enter. He is one 
of the live wires of the community. Perhaps it will be 
of interest to you to learn that I intend buying a Liberty 
bond with the prize that was so generously given me— 
the national prize for the national cause.’’ 

The sentiments of the second prize winner are ex- 
pressed in the letter written by R. B. White, president 
R. B. White Lumber Co., Newark, Ohio, reproduced on 
this page. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also is in receipt of an in- 
teresting and appreciative letter from Miss Elizabeth 
Keyes, of Newark, whose essay ‘‘ brought home the ba- 
con’’ for the White company. Miss Keyes’ letter reads 
as follows: 

I am in receipt of your recent letter announcing that my 
essay on “Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home” 
had been awarded second prize in your national contest. The 
subject seems to me one of universal interest and the argu- 
ments so convincing as to leave no doubt of the desirability 
of home ownership by each family. This contest created much 
interest in our local schools and I have no doubt as much in 
other communities where it was conducted. The prizes 
offered were splendid, and I appreciate mine very much. 

The third prize in the national contest was awarded 
to the Briggs Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y., for an essay 
written by Miss Ruth H. Davis. The following letter has 
been received from Roscoe C. Briggs, president of the 
company ° 

We thank you for check of $20 awarded as third prize in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S national contest. When this 
contest was started we advised the students of our local 
schools that there were grand prizes of $50, $30 and $20, and 
of course expected that if any of them was fortunate enough 
to submit an essay that would win one of these prizes the 
money would go to the writer of the essay. We accordingly 
have endorsed your check to Miss Ruth Davis, and it was 
presented to her at the chapel exercises of the high school on 
March 15, 

C E. SLAGLE, SeEc-TREAS. \ 
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We acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 9th, enclosing check 


for $30, the amount offered by you ag second prize in your essay contest on 
"Why Every Family Should Own Its Own Home." 


Please accept our heart thanks for your generosity, and our con- 
gratulations on what we consider the keenest advertising proposition we have 
ever heard of. It is impossible to calculate how far-reaching the results of 
this contest will be, but judging from the’ amount of comment the contest has 
produced in this locality the idea of home owning has been s0 thoroly in- 


stilled in the public mind 


that the building business ought to receive a 


stimlus that will in a measure counteract the feeling of retrenchment that 
many prospective home builders might feel due to the unsettled conditions. 


We are supplementing the publicity given the essay, contest with ad- 


Vertising on "build now" and such literature 


relative 


as will give a clear idea of the 


value of certain commodities compared with lumber. 


While we spent considerable time and money in giving this contest 


the publicity which it merited we would gla 
outlay to the furtherance of such a plan. 


dly have devoted three times the 
The dividends on this investment 


will not all come in this spring, or even this year, but the writer feels that 


we have struck a "vein" that will be a steady producer. 


Inquiries and orders 


have come to us already from customers we had never heard of, and there is no 
question but what the essay. contest is responsible for a.good share of this 


business. 


We are paying over to Miss Elizabeth Keyes, who wrote the first 


prize essay in our local contest, the full amount of your check . 
try and have Miss Keyes write a letter to the American Lumbe 


her views of the contest. 


We will 
rman expressing 


Again thanking you, and assuring you of our appreciation, we 


Yours very truly, 


R. B. WHITE LUMBER CO, 


We are uncertain as to the amount of advertising this con- 
test secured, but we know that the question was talked over 
by a large number of families and enough interest was aroused 
so that the winning essay was printed in full in our daily 
paper. This contest was a clean, indirect method of adver. 
tising our business and the results will tell in the years to 
come. 

C. D. Marckres & Co., Perry Iowa, write: 

We take this opportunity to express our appreciation of 
the impetus given to home owning thru your essay contest 
idea, e do not know how many essays were written here, 
as we had asked the teachers to select only those which were 
considered best in their separate grades for submission to the 
judges. All pupils in our public schools who were far enough 
advanced in English were obliged to write essays on the 
subject. Out of these there were sixty-seven selected for 
entry in the local contest. In our opinion the benefits will 
be far reaching, both to the community and those engaged 
in the building industry. 

D. J. Fair, president of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co,, 
Sterling, Kan., writes: 

We see from a good many things that have already hap- 
pened that this contest is directing the attention of the public 
to the D. J. Fair Lumber Co.’s yards and that our managers, 
especially, are going to have behind them a lot of boosters 
that will spell increase in volume of business. I went into 
this contest with the idea that it was a great scheme and [ 
have experienced all that I expected in the way of results 
from the campaign. I was especially glad to have our entire 
organization coédperate with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, be- 
cause the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does things in just the right 
way. While we regret that we did not win any of the na- 
tional prizes it is a source of satisfaction that we received 
five “honorable mentions.” 

A clipping from the Oskaloosa Herald, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, relates in detail the fact that the first prize in the 
local contest conducted in that city by the Hawkeye 
Lumber Co. was won by Miss Lois A. Demorest, and 
closes by sayirfg: 


An entire page of the March 9 issue of the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN is devoted to a large group picture of the prize 
winners all over the country and the bright features of Miss 
Demorest are given a place among the others. The essays 
were published at the time the local contest closed, and the 
campaign was given considerable publicity during its progress, 
but this extended national publicity that has been given to 
Oskaloosa’s talent will surely be appreciated by all who know 
of the good work of Miss Demorest. 

The following essay, written by Miss Margaret 
Henderson, won first prize in the local contest con- 
ducted by the O. C. Lumber Co., Norway, Mich., and 
was highly commended by the national judges. 


The reasons in favor of each family owning its own home 
are almost too evident to admit of dispute. In practically 
every case it is found better to own a home than to rent 
one; and this applies particularly to the laboring man with 
a minimum wage. 

In the first place, it is less expensive to own a home than 
rent one. In approximately nine cases out of ten the cost 
of rent greatly exceeds the cost that the upkeep of the same 
home would demand. ‘Taxes and insurance form a small 
percent of the rent of a modern home. Of course, a home 
must not be neglected or allowed to deteriorate, but must be 
maintained and repaired. But any family owning a home 
realizes its genuine value and the significance of ‘home,” 
and consequently tries to the utmost of its ability to pre- 
serve it. The result is that repairs amount to very little. 

The work and time that are spent on the home not only 
improve it, but help the members of the household. Fixing 
up things trains the physical and mental powers of the 
family. The boys secure a smattering of mechanics and 
carpentry in executing the plans for improvement that arise. 
Girls gain ideas of proper arrangement of the interior of 
houses, of landscape, gardening and various other arts, 
Very little of this would be done in rented quarters because 
the family does not know how long the place may be their 
home, 

Consider the pride and contentment of a man and his 
family in their home! They work diligently together to 
maintain the high standard of their neighborhood in regard 
to the homes. ‘They see that their home is not surpassed. 
They have the knowledge that all they put into the home 
will not later belong to some one else; that is unless the 
owner profits by these improvements. 

Besides this, the owner of a home is a better citizen. He 
is more interested in his Government, in his State, in its 
laws and operations, when he knows that his Government 
and his home have something in common. And naturally 
the man who owns his home is regarded in higher esteem 
than the man who rents. His neighbors know that, be- 
cause he owns his home, he is ambitious and independent 
and they are more willing to trust him and his family. 

When owning a home, one is in a far better condition to 
withstand reverses of whatever character. It is something 
substantial to fall back on.- It provides for one of the funda- 
mental requirements of the business of living. With the 
home in possession, one can usually manage to, at least, 
obtain an existence. And if the father dies, the family may 
live in the home without paying taxes except under certain 
conditions. Contrast all this with the ever-present fear of 
eviction which exists in the case of one depending upon 4 
landlord. 

The man who lives in rented quarters never knows when 
he may be forced to leave, altho he may regularly pay his 
rent. Thru no fault of his own, perhaps the property may 
change hands or the plans of the landlord may change, the 
man may be compelled to leave, and this is especially un- 
fortunate if a member of the family is ill. 

When a man builds a home, he erects it according to bis 
ideals and to the needs and requirements of his family. It 
must be comfortable, practical, and agreeable to look at, but 
it must also be in a satisfactory neighborhood with pleasant 
surroundings. In renting a home, a man seldom secures 
what he desires and is constantly dissatisfied. Contentment 
belongs to the family that owns its home, 

When a man buys or builds a home, he generally pays for 
it on the installment plan. In this manner the man and 
his family learn to save and as a consequence become in- 
dustrious, and, what is more important, thrifty, This prac- 
tice of economy and thrift grows on the family, slowly but 
steadily, and finally becomes second nature, It is the father 
of this thrifty family who makes a good citizen and aids 
in the advance of his nation. His children absorb these 
principles of uprightness, thrift, and independence, and in 


their turn do their part for their country—because they 
own their home. 
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STUMP CUTTER SOLVES CUT-OVER 


New Or.EANs, La., March 25.—Much interest is being 
manifested by large holders of cut-over yellow pine 
stumpage in the South in the Moore Rotary Stump Cut- 
ter and Harvester of which many public and private 
demonstrations have been made during the last three 
months. It is acknowledged by experts that the era 
of experimentation on this machiné has passed and that 
it is now a question of getting them manufactured in 
large quantities to supply the demand that has been 
created. E. A. McKoy, general manager of the com 
pany with offices in the Hibernia Bank Building, New 
Orleans, announces that he expects to have the machine 
on the market within the next four months. 


Any machine that will save labor and conserve 
natural resources is in great demand today, and on 
both of these points it is claimed that the Moore Rotary 
Stump Cutter is a valuable addition to mechanics. If 
it will do all that is claimed for it, which it seems 
there is no reason for doubting, this machine will not 
only be the means of clearing of all stumps thousands 
of acres of southern cut-over lands for the purposes of 
agriculture, but it will also conserve the borings, which 
include the entire stump to a depth of fifteen to cigh 
teen inches in the ground, from which turpentine, resin, 
gas and tar can be salvaged, these products alone paying 
more than the cost of taking out the stumps. For that 
reason the word ‘‘Harvester’’ has been added to the 
name of the machine. It is claimed that 25 percent of 
the contents of pine stumpage is turpentine and tur- 
pentine is one of the biggest by-products incident to 
the manufacture of lumber in the South. 

The machine is the invention of George D. Moore, 
who has spent several years perfecting his device. Mr. 
Moore is president of the company organized to market 
the machine and thore is ample capital behind it. Mr. 
McKoy is the inventor of the McKoy turpentine cup, 
which made its inventor a fortune. He is a good or- 
ganizer and since he was appointed manager for the 
Moore company great strides have been made. It is 
now only a question of having the machines manufac- 
tured on a large scale. The necessity for making war 
materials which faces all factories producing iron and 
steel products is naturally handicapping Mr. McKoy to 
some extent, but nevertheless he hopes to put the first 
machines on the market about July 1. 

The main feature of the Moore stump cutter is the 
cutter-head. A conical solid steel head has been 
evolved, the sides of which form.a 45-degree angle 
with a center bit about 7 inches in diameter, which 
forms the bottom point guide and lower bearings. Cut- 


. ting knives are inserted into three openings in this 


cone and from these openings toward the center are 
propeller-like blades. The cuttings, or borings, are 
drawn thru ample openings into the center of the cone 
and are forced upward by the propeller-shaped blades 
into a hood. The hood is connected with a suction fan 


and the borings are drawn thru a pipe and deposited 
into whatever receptacle is necessary. The borings 
may also be conserved by centrifugal force. Either 
method may be used. The knives, which are practically 
the same as planer knives, can be quickly inserted and 
removed for purposes of sharpening. The present head 
is 35 inches in diameter. If the stump being bored is 
larger than the diameter of the head used, it may be 
bored twice and any sized stump can thus be anni- 
hilated. 

The conical shape of the head results in a cut diag- 
onally across the grain, and the length of the chip de- 
pends upon the speed of revolution and downward feed. 
The borings may be made fine or coarse by adjustment. 
The machine bores out the taproot from 15 to 18 inches 
helow the ground, far below plowing depth, and the 
severed roots may be removed easily after being cut by 

















Going to Have 
Early Vegetables? 


If so now is the time ‘to get ready. Be the 
first in your neighborhood to have green veg- 


etables. We have a good stock of 


Hot Bed Sash 


on hand from Everlasting Red Wood or White 
Pine, all glazed ready for use. Come and see 
them. Our prices will interest you 


The Hankey Lumber Co. 
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THE BACKYARD GARDEN ENTHUSIAST 


LAND PROBLEMS 


this method. The cutter head has never shown the 
least trace of heating in experiments, and the knives 
keep their edge, showing no dulling effects from cutting 
into the soil. 

The test machine was made to run on regular tractor 
wheels but the machine to be marketed will be built 
on the caterpillar system of propulsion as more suitable 
to all kinds of ground surface. Two men only are nec- 
essary to operate one machine, one to look after the 
actual running and the other on the ground to look 
after the deposit of the borings etc. 

Particular importance is attached to the fact that 
the machine saves the cuttings from stumps which may 
be salvaged for the resin and turpentine which they 
contain, The Yaryan Resin & Turpentine Co., of Gulf- 
port, Miss., has been experimenting with the Moore 
Rotary Stump Cutter borings and has found to its 
Satisfaction that this method furnishes the stump 
material in good shape for extracting the contents. 
Other features of this process are that the stump mate- 
rial may be used for fuel, a fuel which contains as 
many thermal units to the pound as the general run of 
coal; or a gas-producer can be attached to the machine 
for the production of gas from charcoal right on the 
ground where the machine is at work. Sufficient tar 
is produced during the process of making charcoal, it 
is claimed, to pay for all costs of manufacturing the 
charcoal. 

Among the various experts who have examined the 
Moore Rotary Stump Cutter and Harvester is M. H. 
Brown, industrial and immigration agent for the 
Southern Railway system, who reported that in his 
opinion the machine will prove valuable in the clearing 
up of cut-over lands and in simplifying the process of 
extracting turpentine from pine stumps. The cost of 
the machine will be about $5,000 to, $6,000. 


DEPICTS RUSSIAN BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—To the depreciation of 
the ruble and the restrictions imposed upon the banks 
is due in large measure the business stagnation in Russia, 
according to Charles L. Preston, a prominent New Eng- 
land shoe and leather man who recently returned from 
a trip to Vladivostok on a special mission for the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Transfer of money 
from one city to another is forbidden, and depositors 
are not allowed to draw more than 250 rubles at a time. 
In normal times this is equal to about $125, but is less 
now. ‘‘The Russian farmer,’’ said Mr. Preston ‘‘is 
back on the land and living on his own produce. So 
far as food is concerned he is not badly off, but is put- 
ting very little on the market. He barters for the few 
manufactured commodities he needs, but will not part 
with his produce for money. Therefore he refuses to 
worry about the fluctuations in the value of the ruble.’’ 








PORTABLE BAND SAWMILL PROVES PRACTICABLE 


Something which has been needed for a long time in 
the lumber business has beep put on the market—a suc- 
cessful, practical, really portable band mill has been 
devised for sawing small lots. 

The band mill has usually been considered to be a 
machine adapted only for stationary plants which could 
not readily be moved around the country from one lot to 
another and set up quickly to saw small lots. The con- 
tinued high cost of stumpage and the increase in price of 
labor are gradually forcing millmen to greater economy 
in operation. 

The days of the old rotary mill which cut a kerf of 
Y-inch to each board sawn are numbered. By the use 
of an up-to-date, light, portable band, one-half the saw- 
dust pile is put in the lumber yard and it can readily 
be seen that this will pay for the increased cost of main 
tenance of a band mill. 

Our operations here with Greenville as a center extend 
over the surrounding towns about a ten-mile radius. We 
operate two sizes of mill—a light, 4-ton, pony portable, 
which carrics a 17-gage saw with a 7-inch blade, 27% 
feet long; and a heavier one which carries a 16-gage, 8- 
inch saw 36 feet long and weighs about 6 tons. 

The writer’s personal opinion of an ideal portable 
band mill would be the one with the smallest wheel which 




































A CLOSE UP VIEW OF THE CARRIAGE AND BAND SAW 





would successfully carry a 16-gage saw without cracking, 
which would be a mill with about a 64-inch wheel and 
would weigh about 5 tons. 

We move these mills from two to five times a year, 
depending on the size of the lots, saw all kinds of native 
New England lumber which grows, and operate twelve 
months in the year. 

We have our filing room located at Greenville and send 
the saws back and forth on a tote team. We average 
using about one saw per day, but this will vary consider- 
ably in the winter time. 

We set these mills on posts set very firmly in the 
ground. Highteen posts are required for each mill. The 
posts immediately under the band mill are set in con- 
crete, thus insuring a very rigid foundation. It takes 
approximately from a week to ten days to move these 
mills three or four miles and put them in operation again ; 
or, in other words, about double the time and expense re- 
quired to move the old-fashioned rotary mills. 

Lumber sawn %-inch thick with these mills can be 
successfully manufactured into 13-16-inch shooks, which 
of course shows that the saws are doing good work. 
Lumber sawn with a band-mill is left much smoother 
and requires much less in shavings taken off in planing 
to get a smooth surface. Where the old-fashioned rotary 














THIS GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE TEMPORARY CHARACTER OF THE BUILDING 


required Y-inch to be allowed for planing both sides 
of a board, half that thickness, or 1/16-inch, is enough for 
hand-mill-sawn lumber. The writer is a firm believer 
in placing quality in sawing as the first requisite, quan 
tity ranking second. The output is about the same as 
with rotary mills—about 3,000,000 a year per mill. 

We use a Lane No. 1 right-hand mills 16-foot carriage, 
rope feed, trucks on the carriage running on T rails, 
and manufacture our own feed works of the double 
friction, bevel-gear type. These feed works are run by 
one endless belt. The friction are so designed that after 
one has worn on the reverse for about a year it becomes 
the right size for the feed friction, thus saving all the 
wear possible in one friction. 

It would seem to the writer that the band mill would 
save about 10 percent of the lumber. Of course the 
thicker the lumber is sawn, the less economy in using a 
band mill, but 14-inch sawed on each cut for the entire year 
would save around 10 percent in sawing ordinary boards. 

[The above article was written by a successful New 
England lumber manufacturer and is sure to be of in- 
terest to other lumbermen. The two accompanying illus 
trations show the interior of the mill at the saw and an 
exterior view. From the latter a clear idea of the porta 
bility of the mills may be obtained.—Eprronr. | 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR MEN HOLD THEIR ANNUAL 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 23.—Leading representatives 
of the cedar industry of the Inland Empire met here 
Thursday at the thirteenth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Red Cedar Association at the Davenport Hotel. 
Luncheon was served at 12:30 p. m. with a dozen or more 
cedar men present. 

The annual meeting was called to order shortly after 
1 v ‘clock by O. 8. Hanson, vice president of the associa- 
tion, in the absence of President F. C. Culver, of Sand 
point, who was unable to attend the meeting. Mr. Han- 
son expressed regret at President Culver’s unavoidable 
absence and the fact that, not knowing until the last 
moment he would be unable to be present, President Cul- 
ver had not arranged for a written annual address, cov- 
ering suggestions to be carried out in the 1918 program. 

Conditions in the cedar industry during the last year 
were discussed and reviewed. It was generally con- 
ceded that the demand for western red cedar poles during 
1917 was about normal but that production had been con 
siderably below normal due largely to shortage of labor 
and trouble experienced in connection with the I. W. W. 
agitation. That the cost of production had increased 
about 50 percent was generally agreed upon as a basis 
of cost figures as compared with preceding years. 

W. M. Leavitt, of the Western Lumber & Pole Co., re- 
ported as chairman of the special committee in charge 
of arranging and conducting a series of comparative 
strength tests of the various kinds of poles, that carrying 
out the plan had been abandoned for the present. The 
committee gave the matter careful consideration and 
was unanimous in the opinion that this was not the 
psychological time to conduct the series of tests, making 
this recommendation to the association. The matter will 
be taken up for consideration at a more opportune time. 

Kk. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., chairman 
of the advertising committee, was not present to make a 
report but the matter of advertising was freely dis 
cussed by the members and on motion of Mr. Leavitt, 
seconded by J. M. Montgomery, of the Humbird Lum 
ber Co,, an appropriation for advertising was authorized 
calling for a continuation of the advertising campaign 
upon about the same basis as the campaign of 1917. Ap 
proximately $5,500 will be expended in 1918 for further 
advertising the superiority of western red cedar poles. 
Assessments are to be made and collected from time to 
time as required to carry on the campaign. ; 

The pole committee of which L. A. Page, jr., of Minne 
apolis, is chairman, had no report to make. 

The post committee, under the chairmanship of Presi- 
dent F. C, Culver, had no report to present and the same 
held true of the piling committee, of which KE, T. Chapin 
is chairman. 

C. P. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., as chairman 
of the railroad committee, stated that the case in con 





nection with the reduction of rates on double and triple 
loads of poles and piling to a basis of rates charged on 
single cars, which case has been before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for sometime, is still awaiting a 
decision. A letter from Mr. Ramsey, traffic manager of 
the National Pole Co., relative to traffic matters and this 
rate case in particular, was read by Mr. Leavitt, who an- 
nounced tliat Mr. Ramsey also wrote sometime ago that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had, in an informal 
way, expressed itself to the extent that there was really 
no good reason why there should be any difference be- 
tween the rates charged on single and double loads of 
poles. Mr. Ramsey made the suggestion that the matter 
be taken up again in the way of a special complaint. The 
railroad committee was authorized to investigate the 
case further and ascertain the best manner of procedure. 
C. P. Lindsley, as chairman of the official inspection 
committee, reported that a set of new specifications had 
heen formulated which met with the general approval of 
the members in the West. The copies of the proposed 
specifications were sent to the eastern members of the 
association and request was received from them that the 
printing of the information be postponed for further 
consideration. The matter was left in the hands of the 
committee with power to act. ; 
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HANSON, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Newly Elected President 


On motion of R. G. Jones, of the Lost Creek Cedar (o., 
seconded by HE. T. Chapin, the association was author- 
ized to take out a membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

A letter from N. E. Boucher, secretary of the Northern 
White Cedar Association, was read calling attention to 
the merits and lasting qualities of different kinds of 
poles, together with a reply sent by Mr. Leavitt. 

A letter was also read from KE. H. Rutledge, acting 
district forester United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Missoula, relative to the proposed cedar bulletin 
which the Forest Service contemplates publishing. Offi- 
cials of the association were authorized to invite Mr, 
Rutledge to come to Spokane in the near future, at which 
time available data, suggestions and criticisms in con- 
nection with the subject matter of the bulletin could be 
discussed and suggested by local members of the industry, 

The president of the association was authorized to send 
a telegram to Glen A. Clark, former secretary-treasurer 
of the Western Red Cedar Association, who is now sery- 
ing in the quartermaster’s corps at Camp Joseph EF. 
Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla., reading about as follows: 

The Western Red Cedar Association convened at Spokane 
today. Regret it was necessary to accept your resignation, 
but proud of the fact that you are serving Uncle Sam in a 
xood cause, A motion was unanimously passed instructing 
me to inform you that the entire membership send their kind 
est regards, and wish you success. ‘I'rust the kaiser will soon 
have to take to the tall timbers and that you will be back 
here again where the long poles grow. 


Election of Officers 


The association next proceeded to the election of offi 
cers with the following result: 

President—O. 8. 
Co., Spokane. 

Vice president-——R. G. 
Ione, Washington. 

Board of directors—-I. T. Chapin, of the E. T. Chapin Co., 
Spokane; J. M. Montgomery, of the Humbird Lumber Co., 
Sandpoint, Ida.; and L. A. Page, jr., of Minneapolis, Minn., 
who with the president and vice president complete the board, 

The newly elected board of directors convened at the 
close of the general session, appointing J. E. Seaman, 
of the Western Lumber & Pole Co., of Spokane, secretary- 
treasurer, and naming the following standing committees 
for the coming year: 


Hanson, manager of the National Pole 


Jones, of the Lost Creek Cedar Co., 


Advertising committee—W. M. Leavitt, FE. A. 
Spokane, and EF, L. Clark, of St. Maries, Ida. 

Pole committee—-L. A. Page, jr., Minneapolis; W. M. 
Leavitt and M. P. Flannery, of Spokane. 

Post committee—-F. C. Culver, H. E. Brown and J. M. Mont- 
gomery, all of Sandpoint. 

Piling committee—KE. T. Chapin and H. J. Searl, of Spo 
kane, and H,. C, Culver, of Sandpoint. 

Railroad committee——C, P. Lindsley, of Spokane, and T. J. 
Itumbird and H. C, Culver, of Sandpoint. 

Official inspection committee—C. P. Lindsley and O, §. 
Ilanson, of Spokane, and R. G, Jones, of Ione. 


Lindsley, of 





BOX MANUFACTURERS HAVE IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 23.—A meeting of the box 
bureau division of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, one of the most important sessions bearing 
on the marketing situation this year, was held here 
Thursday. Many lumbermen in attendance at the meet- 
ing of. the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association of the 
day before remained over for the session, which was 
held in the assembly room of the Old National Bank 
Building. The meeting was called to order at 2:15 p. m. 
by KE. F. Cartier Van Dissell, of Spokane, head of the 
Phoenix Lumber Co. It was moved and seconded that 
C. M. Crego, president and general manager of the West 
ern Pine Manufacturing Co., act as chairman for the 
day and Mr. Crego took charge of the meeting. 

The first subject up for discussion was the selection of 
the Spokane district member of the executive committee 
of the box bureau, The meeting elected C. M. Crego as 
the member of the executive committee for the coming 
year, retiring Paul Lachmund, of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co. 

The matter of the advisibility of holding district 
meetings of the box bureau was then discussed. After 
considerable debate it was deemed advisable to hold a dis- 
trict meeting in Spokane every month on the same date 
as the district meetings of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, extending an invitation and urging 
the Wenatchee and Yakima Valley people to attend these 
meetings as members of the district. 

A paper was read from Secretary F. C. Gifford, of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers, now assist- 
ing the Government and box industry thru what is known 


us the national emergency bureau of the wooden box 
industry. 
The meeting learned with disappointment that Paul 


Lachmund, who has recently been in the East making a 
thoro investigation of the lumber and box industry in 
the interest of the lumbermen and box manufacturers, 
was detained in St. Paul on other/business and would 
not arrive in Spokane in time for the session. 

©, M. Crego, who has recently been in the East, stated 
that considerable Government business had been placed 
by the ordnance department for munition cases with 
manufacturers in the middle West. It developed that 
these cases are very high class containers and require 
twenty-six operations before they are complete, and the 
boxes having to be built up did not prove to be satis- 
factory business for the western box manufacturers, 
However, there is business, he stated, that might be 
handled thru the equipment division of ordnance depart- 
ment and the quartermaster’s depot. The principal 
packages from the equipment division of the ordnance 
department are the plain style Nos. 1, 2 and,4 box for 
packing blankets, harness, tents, and miscellaneous lines 
of equipment for the army. The quartermaster’s depot 
uses all classes of shooks, mostly shipped knocked down. 


It also developed that the Government is very particu- 
lar relative to the placing of business. In the first place 
it is looking for responsible people who have supplies 
of lumber, properly equipped plants from a machine 
standpoint, and financial ability to do what they contract 
to do with the Government. 

This brings out the point, Mr. Crego said, that it 
will be a difficult matter for the individual to secure a 
great deal of business. But if ten or twelve of the 
largest firms in the Northwest or in the pine producing 
district combined their interest, there is no question but 
that they could secure their proportion of this business. 

The ways and means of getting together to establish 
«a footing of this nature were not discussed. Members 
stated, however, that sooner or later efforts will be made 
to carry this plan into effect as it will greatly assist 
the bureau in maintaining its labor and securing ears. 


Terms of Sale Discussed 


The next matter called to the attention of the meet- 
ing was that of securing terms of sale now recommended 
by the Spokane district as follows: ‘‘One percent, sight 
draft bill of lading attached after freight deduction; 
one percent five days after date of invoice; thirty days’ 
acceptance net from date of invoice, deducting actual 
or estimated freight which will appear on invoice. If 
estimated freight subject to correction.’’ 

The terms, sight draft bill of lading attached, one per- 
cent, are for consumers who do not have established credit 
or who have doubtful credit. Considerable time was 
taken up on this subject and it was recommended to all 
present to maintain the terms of sale as eredits had 
proved very disastrous to a number of institutions in the 
past and that now was an exceptionally good opportunity 
to establish uniform terms of sale for the box manufac- 
turers of the entire district. 

Another question entered into the discussion when the 
terms of sale were discussed regarding the estimated 
freight. Considerable debate developed and a motion 
was made and seconded that the estimated freight on 
all shooks be based on 1800 pounds gross footage. 

Labor conditions were considered quite freely and it 
developed that all of the mills in the Spokane districts 
are now operating on cight hours and it was the general 
expression of members that they would continue to op- 
erate in this manner for some time. A number of women 
are being employed, and, while they can be worked only 
eight hours, it is possible, if conditions warrant, to 
put on two 8-hour shifts. This may not be carried out 
to any considerable extent, owing to the shortage of labor 
which now exists. 

Members who have recently been on the Coast and in 
California were in a position to give some data on gen- 
eral market conditions. The west Coast situation, it 
was stated, seems to be in a healthy condition. Spruce 


box boards, while not so strong as they were a few 
months ago, seem to be holding up exceptionally well. 
The majority of factories are busy on local stuff and 
one or two of the largest firms have taken on apple 
hox contracts which will be spruce and hemlock, at prices 
delivered in the Yakima Valley ranging from 16 cents 
to 17 cents. This is believed to be a very good indica- 
tion of the healthy conditions, as the spruce and hem 
lock box combined generally sells for at least 2 cents 
below the pine box and it was felt that 17% cents in the 
Yakima Valley for the pine box was neither an exhorbi- 
tant price nor a low price, but just about met the con- 
ditions as they exist at present. 

Surveying the entire Yakima Valley, it was found that 
general conditions were the best in the history of the 
country. The prospects for fruit, owing to the on-year, 
seem to be far above the average, and if no unforeseen 
calamities arise the demand for all classes of shooks 
will surpass any previous record. The same situation 
holds, so far, in the Wenatchee, Lewiston, Walla Walla, 
Spokane and other fruit producing districts. 

In California there seems to be a shortage of box 
lumber, it was stated, and owing to the rains of the last 
thirty days prospects for the citrus fruit crop are that 
it will be the largest in the history of the State. 

Recent reports from the vegetable and truck produe 
ing districts of California indicate that the situation 
is normal and in some cases above normal. The box 
manufacturers predict a shortage of boxes and fear that 
they will have to put most of their No. 2 shop into 
shooks in order to meet the demand and, at that, it is 
going to be doubtful whether they will be able to take 
care of all the business in their own districts. 

It developed that, at the present time, they are not 
very anxious about going into outside territory for busi- 
ness. They are improving their manufacturing condi- 
tions and undoubtedly will do everything in their power 
to take care of the local trade, as a number of fiber 
board container factories have been started in San Fran 
cisco, which are going to cause them trouble in the future 
unless they are in a position to take eare of the local 
trade by furnishing wooden boxes. The fiber board con- 
tainer is coming into use, it was stated, quite extensively 
upon the Pacifie coast and it behooves every box manu- 
facturer to do all in his power to combat this competitor 
by taking care of local trade and assuring the customers 
that they will be able to get pine boxes whenever needed. 
The fiber board people seem to be going after the can- 
ning case business, it was stated, more than anything 
else at the present time. : 

KX. D. Rowley, manager of the box bureau, left Spo- 
kane tonight for the Wenatchee and Yakima valleys and 
will go to the Coast stopping at several points on his 
way to Portland. He will join the staff of Secretary 
A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation, at the Rose City late next week. 
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NATIONAL LUMBER WHOLESALERS HOLD ANNUAL 


Terms of Sale Is Outstanding Topic—War Conditions Emphasize Need of Better Merchandising Methods and Improved 
Credit System—Trade Acceptance Is Discussed at Length 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw York, March 27.—That the new conditions brought 
about by the great world war and the part in it that the 
United States is taking and will take are making abso- 
lute and imperative new and better methods of doing 
business and handling credits has impressed itself deeply 
upon the wholesale lumber trade was made apparent here 
today when a very large part of the first day’s session 
of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association was given over to 
the most earnest and thoro discussion of terms of sale and 
the adoption of the trade acceptance as a means for mak- 
ing liquid the frozen open accounts that are the bane of 
the industry today. 

After an illuminating address during the afternoon 
session on ‘‘The Trade Acceptance’’ by Robert Treman, 
vice chairman of the American Trade Acceptance Council 
and deputy governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, followed by the report of the committee on terms 
of sale, presented by its chairman, ¥’. 8. Underhill, of 
Philadelphia, the convention spent more than two hours 
in discussing every phase of the question, during which the 
facts were made apparent that there is a grave necessity 
for better merchandising methods in the lumber trade 
and a determination exists upon the part of the members 
of this powerful organization to be among the leaders in 
bringing about the desired improvement. 

For several years the question of terms of sale has been 
one of the most important brought before the annual con- 
ventions of this association, but at this convention, judg- 
ing from today’s session, it is the one, preéminent ques- 
tion, because of its effect upon the industry and the aid 
it will give to the country in winning the war. And that 
we must win the war was the keynote of all the speeches 
that have been made, from the address of the president, 
with which the session opened, down thru every com- 
mittee report and every question that came up for dis- 
cussion. The lumber industry of America is preéminently 
patriotic and desirous of doing its full duty in this time 
of great emergency, and the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has placed itself right up in the 
front rank in its determination to do its full share. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


After being called to order by President Maurice E. 
Preisch, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., the convention was 
warmly welcomed to the city by William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, president of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, who expressed the great pleasure of the members 
of that organization and of the business interests generally 
that after an’ absence of nine years the association had 
come back to the metropolis for its annual meeting. The 
response to the welcoming address was made by First 
Vice President Horace I’. Taylor, of Buffalo, N. Y., who 
said that it was always a pleasure to come to New York 
and that every true American feels a pride in what this 
city has accomplished, adding: ‘‘We have taken off our 
high boots, hung up our mackinaws, brushed off the 
splinters and sawdust and come to New York to mingle 
with the people of the great city, enjoy your hospitality 
and spend a profitable two days in counsel together.’ 


The President’s Address 


Roll call of members and reading of minutes being 
passed by unanimous vote, President Preisch ‘read his 
annual address. After congratulating the association 
upon having attained the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
its organization he referred to the ‘ast year as 
having presented the greatest problems and handicaps 
to business ever experienced. Notwithstanding, said he, 
the lumber trade as a whole has prospered and the asso- 
ciation has had a very successful year, the membership 
being at highwater mark and the treasury in first class 
shape, with a balance of $4,000 on hand. 

Touching upon the efforts made to place the associa- 
tion and its members in position better to codperate 
with the Government in connection with helping to sup- 
ply its lumber needs, which subject was fully covered 
later in the report presented by F. R. Babcock, chairman 
of the committee appointed to confer with R. H. Down- 
man, lumber director of the raw materials division of 
the Council‘of National Defense, President Preisch said: 

As is known to you all, the Government has been a very 
large buyer of lumber and timber during the last year and 
more, At the first meeting of the board of trustees the 
question of rendering the Government the fullest codperation 
and aid on the part of our members was considered, and a 
special committee was appointed to deal with the question. 
This committee met in Philadelphia and by invitation dealers 
from different markets were present and participated in the 
deliberations. Following this, a strong subcommittee was 
appointed to go to Washington and lay the matter before 
the lumber director and, in its discretion, to organize a bureau 
for the purpose of rendering the fullest possible codperation. 
F. R. Babcock, the chairman of this committee, will make a 
report and I have alluded to it now simply because it is the 
one disappointment in an otherwise highly successful year’s 
work. The members of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association give way to none in their steadfast, loyal 
support of the Government in this trying period. They believe 
the wholesale dealer occupies a definite, economic position 
in the lumber industry and as such they were in position to 
render real and needed service to the Government and there- 
fore should have been met in a fair and understanding spirit. 

hat they have not pressed the matter to a conclusion has 
been due solely to patriotic motives and the desire not to em- 

arrass those in authority and who are in the midst of a 
Serious situation. 


President Preisch closed his address with a ringing 
appeal to assist the Government and back up our fighting 
forces to the limit. ‘‘Let us be strong and courageous, 
unfaltering in our faith, and when we have won the 
war, as win we shall,’’ said he, ‘‘let us stand shoulder 
to shoulder to readjust industry, commerce, finance and 








all our various relations in life on a truer -and better 
basis than the world has ever known before.’’ 


The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary E, E. Perry read his annual report, which 
stated: 


The last year has been one of strenuous activities for 
the lumberman and every integral part of the business 
has been affected. Railroad transportation and Govern- 
ment control of railroads, coal shortages, fire waste, de- 
mands for Government needs, which have. practically 
amounted to commandeering, curtailment of business 
credits to safeguard the Liberty loans and in many other 
ways; the pre-war car shortage, and general embargoes 
and congestion at the large receiving centers, all prior 
to our entrance into the war, and intensified after our 
entrance into the war, have been reflected in the decreased 
output and distribution. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and consumers alike have 
been affected by the shortage of labor and increased costs 
of operation. No industry is more dependent upon labor 
than is the lumber industry. With our entrance into the 
war the first call was made on lumber and it was heavy, 
and we all know how well it was responded to. 

Our committees appointed to confer with the railroad 
managers, with the Council of National Defense and others 
did all they could to aid the Government, and while at 
times it was discouraging work, yet we all will agree that 
our help was constructive and helpful and that we have 
demonstrated our loyalty 

The report of Mr. Babcock, chairman of the special com- 
mittee as to what was done at Washington in offering to 
open up a service bureau and to coéperate in other ways, 
and the report of Mr. Schuette, the chairman of the special 
railroad committee appointed one year ago at our Pitts- 
burgh convention, will be of interest and will in a small 
way only state what was offered and accomplished as the 
results of the Pittsburgh, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington conferences at which there were lumber rep- 
resentatives, manufacturers, wholesalers and distributers 
from nearly all of the large centers. 

As a wholesale association representing all kinds of 
lumber it developed that we could not, without overlapping, 
undertake some of the special work done by some of the 
associations of manufacturers interested in only one kind 
of lumber. They have served the Government in a big 
way and the results have without doubt justified the plan 
adopted at the outset by the Council of National Defense. 
However, the Government needs are still great, labor is 
scarce, production curtailed and transportation still in a 
congested state, and our codperation and help is required 





HORACE F. TAYLOR, OF BUFFALO, N, Y.; 
Elected President 


to supply ‘the Government its needs. Let us supply these 
needs, conserving our spare resources to take care of our 
home industries and their needs. 


Trade Acceptances 


With the readjustments in manufacturing, transporting 
and merchandising our products there is also the financial 
end to be considered, and with the widening out of our 
Federal banking system there has come the proposition 
of swinging the lumber business into the trade acceptance 
plan of financing. The lumber business has in the last 
fifty years built up its own method of settlement and we 
are not all clear as yet on the subject of the trade accept- 
ance. Undoubtedly it can be used profitably and practi- 
cally by both seller and buyer and may be especially de- 
sirable just now on the new high price basis which is re- 
quiring the use of more capital all along the line. Some 
of our members now use trade acceptances with satisfac- 
tion, others have taken the “bull by the horn,” utterly 
ignoring any discussions and make the terms practically 
on a cash basis, while others are still at sea and use ‘‘any 
old terms.” Many think that as a war measure in the 
present crisis we should join together forthwith and an- 
nounce firmly that for this supreme reason hereafter all 
sales of lumber for the period of the war must be closed 
on the basis of either cash or trade acceptance. Compe- 
tent legal authority has ruled that such concurrent action 
is not subject to penalties under the Sherman Law, 


National Chamber of Commerce 

During this year we have given a good deal of attention 
and coéperation to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. A committee participated in the con- 
ference at Washington in November called at the instiga- 
tion of W. S. Gifford, director of the Council of National 
Defense, the object of which was to form war industries 
committees. A definite program was adopted and our 
association has appointed the following committee to serve 
in that capacity: F. R. Babcock, W. H. Schuette, Thomas 
H. Shepard, Thomas E. Coale, Lewis Dill, Max Myers, 
M. E. Preisch. 

Codperation 

Coéperation between our association and the retail asso- 
ciations is constantly increasing on a more practical basis, 
thereby becoming more helpful each year. Probably our 
greatest codperative work has been in connection with 
railroad transportation matters, but we also constantly 
act as arbitrator in business transactions and are always 
willing to give our services when we can be of help. 


Erie Barge Canal 


One of the big projects of the State of New York and 
one affecting the whole country has been given but little 
constructive attention by the general public. I refer to the 
enlarged Erie Barge Canal for use’ of 1,000-ton barges now 
about ready for use, representing an investment of ap- 
proximately $150,000,000. All kinds of business in Greater 
New York, along the Hudson River, and on the Great Lakes 
is very much interested. 


20th Engineers (Forest) 

A large number of our members last fall gave their time 
and knowledge in helping recruit for overseas service the 
20th Engineers (Forest). It was thought at first that it 
would be an easy task to recruit from the States the allot- 
ment assigned to that particular section, but those of us 
who worked at it found it difficult. In some States the 
allotment was secured easily, but in others the men who 
could come up to requirements were hard to find. 


Membership 

Again we report a gain in our membership, having 
elected the same number of new members as in the previ- 
ous year but with a smaller number of withdrawals. We 
started this year with 405 members; have elected twenty- 
nine (with good prospects before us); twenty-four have 
been dropped for the usual reasons—death, retiring from 
business, failure etc.—and with a still larger gain in our 
bureau of information, which numbers 249, the largest in 
the history of the association. 

The ability to maintain the highest possible state of 
efficiency not only as to the war program of the United 
States but also as to the nation’s business and industrial 
interests depends upon the preservation of the credit of 
the parts of that industry, and at no time during the great 
crisis has the lumber industry found it necessary to halt 
financially. Our association has for twenty-six years been 
working to strengthen the financial side as well as the dis- 
tributing, and the decreased percentage in financial losses 
reflects how well our plan of credit information has helped 
to establish the extension of credit on a safe basis. 


Finances and Committee Reports 


The report of Treasurer Henry Cape, of New York, 
showed receipts of $43,725.28, disbursements of $39,- 
582.60, leaving a balance in the treasury of $4,142.68. 
This splendid showing so enthused some of the members 
that a resolution was offered that Mr. Cape be continued 
as treasurer for still another year. A. E. Lane, chair- 
man, presented the report of the auditing committee, 
confirming the report of the treasurer. 

The report of the bureau of information was read by 
W. W. Schupner, department manager. It follows: 


To set forth that a larger number of inquiries were 
made during the year, and that the bureau has been 
called upon more frequently for suggestions and advice 
of all kinds merely indicates the confidence the subscrib- 
ers have in their coéperative plan of credit dissemina- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that this department is so 
elastic in its methods and application to the wholesale 
lumberman’s credit requirements that it can comfort- 
ably meet varying situations and adopt itself accordingly. 

On list A 625 names appeared; 1,358 names on the 
tracer. These figures, while large, do not take into con- 
sideration the thousands of special inquiries, made in a 
personal or more direct way, to bring facts needed to 
complete investigations that can not be handled in a 
more or less formal manner. It is worth while, however, 
to say that of the names appearing on list A, twenty-five 
were published sufficiently in advance of a failure to 
warn members away from a risk that later developed 
into a failure. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
the importance of this list and its means of communicat- 
ing facts which should be in your possession, if inter- 
ested in any listed name. 

The key explains the listing of many names, but if 
no key letter appears, it indicates that the bureau has 
facts which should reach those interested. It should 
hardly seem necessary to urge subscribers to inquire for 
information where blank listings occur, but some experi- 
ences during the year, where the lists were apparently 
overlooked, prompts this suggestion. 

Again, let us urge the importance of keeping your 
confidential list of customers with us up to date. It en- 
ables you more fully to take advantage of your bureau 
privileges, and while you may not yet have seen a direct 
benefit, those who have can testify to the importance 
of this feature—and your turn may come next. By 
this means you are provided with an additional safe- 
guard against your not obtaining some important fact 
which may not come to you because you have not re- 
corded yourself as interested. 

There has never been a time when the question of 
signed statements of assets and liabilities was as impor- 
tant as today, and, with the growing confidence in the 
trade as to the reciprocal value and impartiality of the 
bureau’s report, it becomes less difficult to overcome 
some former obstinacies on the part of those who used 
to decline to coJperate in this way. In many such in- 
stances, persistent educational work has finally brought 
the desired statement, but it may not be surprising to 
say that with conditions as they are, some buyers have 
finally learned the lesson by being forced to seek the 
bureau’s aid in outlining a plan that would avoid a gen- 
eral creditors’ meeting or actually prevent a failure. 

The main strength of the bureau report continues to 
rest in the experiences of subscribers as expressed in 
the published trade opinions, covering actual trade trans- 
actions. Other agencies may obtain statements and 
thru their local correspondents get a line on a customer's 
general reputation, but they can not hope to secure the 
benefit of such codperative assistance as is offered thru 
the bureau. Without this confidential cojperation the 
bureau report could become the ordinary agency report for 
sale to anyone willing to pay the price; but with it there 
comes a degree of value and efficiency that puts the bureau 
on the high plane it occupies and results in a special report 
that is recognized in the trade as far superior to any other. 


The Collection Department 


Here again, conditions account for unusual activity— 
not because of a larger number of failures, but from vari- 
ous situations that created an increased amount of dis- 
puted accounts, which in former years were the exception 
rather than the rule. The total claims handled aggregate 
$558,716, an increase of $64,553 over last year, and $178,361 
over the preceding year. The fees earned amounted to 
$5,300, compared with $5,100 last year and $4,900 in 1916. 

The variety of claims was most pronounced, ranging 
from a very few dollars to over $5,000 on slow pay accounts 
and beyond $10,000 on disputed and litigated cases growing 
out of breach of contracts, non-shipments etc. 

The board of managers does not claim its bureau to be 
the sole means of properly handling lumber accounts, but 
it does take the position that the information available 
for the collection department offers an unusual inducement 
to members for collection service, if for no other reason 
than that the information is a most desirable guide in de- 
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termining upon a method of procedure. This data, to- 
gether with the bureau’s reputation for fair dealing, should 
offer a superior mediary for expeditiously obtaining re- 
sults at a minimum of cost. The threefold service of the 
collection department bears repeating—first, promptly col- 
lecting for members; second, placing the bureau in pos- 
session of information that can be promptly used in the 
credit report, and, third, accomplishing all of this in a way 
that will not unnecessarily cause alarm or embarrass a well 
deserving customer. 

One bureau privilege which has been more frequently 
used during the year is that of requesting an opinion on 
a commercial dispute where a formal legal opinion may be 
unnecessary. The handling of over $3,000,000 of claims has 
naturally resulted in the accumulation of information and 
opinions from attorneys that form a nucleus of almost 
invaluable service for our members. These include a wide 
range of subjects from the simple and evident breach of 
contract to the most complicated “impossibility of per- 
formance" dispute. Members are urged to communicate 
with us freely when advice is needed and while some of 
the opinions have been presented many more are on file 
that may more thoroly cover a particular state of facts. 

While the bureau membership is larger than ever be- 
fore, and every feature is conducted on a basis resulting 
in a larger fund of information available, there are still 
some who do not fully enjoy all the privileges offered. To 
them we say: Coédperate to the fullest possible extent; let 
the bureau help you with your credit problems; become 
an active part in a big machine that works for the benefit 
of all but which is propelled by the individual effort— 
each getting more than he puts in. 





W. F. Stradella, of Tonawanda, presented the report 
of the fire insurance committee, stating that the com- 
mittee had decided that conditions were not favorable for 
launching an insurance organization in the association, 
but that it highly endorsed the plan and recommended 
that as soon as conditions were more favorable organiza- 
tion be perfected and the plan put into operation. 


Committee Appointments 


President Preisch announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 


Nominations—A. C. Crombie, New York, ¢; airman; W. G. 
Power, St. Pacome, Quebec; R. G. Kay, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
H. W. McDonough, Boston, Mass.; B. F. Jackson, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; C. V. McCreight, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. W. Hempstead, Saginaw, Mich.; George 
F. Kerns, Chicago. 

Resolutions—J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., chairman 
R. L. Sisson, Potsdam, N. Y.; O. BE. Yeager, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Clarence H. Hershey, Newark, N. J.; Angus McLean, Pitts 
burgh; D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8. C. 


’ 


Forestry 


The report of the forestry committee, of which J. Ran- 
dall Williams, jr., is chairman, was read by Secretary 
Perry. It follows: 


The scene of action in forestry activities has rightly 
shifted from our cut-over lands and forest reserves to 
Europe, and along the western front among the scant 
forests of France you will now find many sawmills in 
operation, run by skilled foresters who have gone over 
from this country; and there are many more organized, 
ready to go’ with the 20th Engineers (Forest). The aggre- 
gate strength of these engineers will be close to seven- 
teen thousand officers and men, making the largest regi- 
ment in the world, and no doubt when the war is over 
many of these men will drift into the vast forests of 
Russia and develop her timber reserves with modern 
machinery and American methods, and become our keen 
competitors. 

Behind the trenches much use, of course, is found for 
the wood of all sorts, not only in the trenches themselves 
and board-walks but also the old-fashioned corduroy 
roads, log houses and barracks, and ties for construction 
of railroads. Lumberjacks dressed uniformly in horizon 
blue, wearing fatigue caps or steel helmets, would look 
to us extraordinary in a bunk house, but now are fa- 
miliar sights along the western front. You can imagine 
the great value and assistance that these organized for- 
esters, lumberjacks and mill men are toward helping 
secure material to win this war, and too much stress can 
not be laid upon the important part they are playing. 

Our forests are at this time being taxed to the limit 
that manual labor will permit. Two or three years ago a 
buyer for 100,000,000 feet of lumber would have thrown 
the industry into a fever. Today the figures are in the 
billions of feet and orders are filled overnight, and the 
forest products enter into modern warfare on a tremen- 
dous scale. When the abnormal demand for lumber on 
account of the war has ceased, and when peace shall 
have been established, building material in tremendous 
volume will be needed for reconstruction in Europe. 


The Present Year’s Work 


Notwithstanding so many men have volunteered and 
joined these forest regiments, the Forest Service is still 
doing good work in this country. Taken as a whole, 
the forest fires of 1917 have been more serious thruout 
the West than in recent previous years. The Govern- 
ment, however, has helped by placing troops thru forest 
States in the West where incendiary fires were prevail- 
ing, and shortened the hunting season; while in the 
State of Washington the forest fire wardens controlled 
bad fires at the expense of those responsible for their 
origin, a measure which was said to prove very effective. 

The white pine blister disease is still prevailing, par- 
ticularly in the northern States and Canada, and is very 
firmly established in New England and New York. Of 
gs at this time it is difficult to take steps to eradi- 
cate it. 

Another interesting subject which is being handled at 
this time by those interested in the foresters is a collec- 
tion of donations for the relief and comtort of the forest 
regiments abroad. Brown, of berlin, N. H., is 
canpery responsible for this movement and is one of its 
ardent supporters, and the contributions received on 
Dec. 5 amounted to about $687, of which he personally 
gave $500.. This matter came before the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association for consideration 
and a number of Philadelphia wholesalers felt that if we 
had funds in our treasury and were in a position to make 
a donation the same would be for a worthy cause. 


Local Courtesies 


After announcements by the secretary the convention 
adjourned, its members to become the guests at luncheon 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 

Two hundred and seventy-five guests enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the New York association at the luncheon, 
which was entirely informal, the only thing in the nature 
of a speech being a few words of welcome by President 
Reed, of the local organization, who expressed the great 
pleasure of that body in having as its guests members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
The local association has been lavish in its hospitality 
and in addition to the luncheon this afternoon enter- 
tained the visiting ladies at a tea at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and tonight tendered a theater party at the Winter Garden 
to all the visitors, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


An increased attendance at the afternoon session indi- 
cated that delayed trains had arrived. That all present 
had come with a determination to get the greatest benefit 
possible from the annual meeting was apparent from the 
intense interest taken in the discussions and the willing- 
ness displayed by at least a majority of those present to 
remain to the end of a long drawn out session that was 
marked by earnest discussions of the questions of terms 
of sale and trade acceptance. 

The afternoon session opened with a report of the com- 
mittee on lake marine, read by Andrew Brady, of Buffalo, 
chairman, as follows: 


The rate for carrying lumber on the lakes during the 
season of 1917 was the highest we have any record of, we 
think the highest in the history of the business, and our 
forecast for the season of 1918 is that the rate will be much 
higher than in 1917. 

The following are some of the reasons for the high rate: 
In the first place, the number of boats operating in the 
lumber trade in 1917 was much less than in previous years, 
some of them having entered the coast trade and others 
the coal carrying business. In the second place, we believe 
one of the most important factors in causing the sharp 
advance in rate was the general raise in wages. The boats 
in the lumber trade pay for the loading and unloading of 
the lumber. The wages of the lumber handlers at both 
ends of the route advanced about 50 percent. The wages 
of the crews on the boats, from the captain down, also 
advanced in the same proportion. The coal consumed by 
the steam boats advanced more than 50 percent over the 
previous year. All these factors combined are responsible 
for the advance in freight. 

Altho everything in connection with the lumber business 
advanced during the year we are pleased to say that the 
marine insurance on the lakes remained the same in 1917 
as in previous years. This will also be true in 1918. 


Welfare Work for Lumbermen-Soldiers 


W. R. Brown, of Portland, Me., who has been a prom- 
inent figure in Washington in connection with the splendid 
work there of the committee on lumber of the Council 
of National Defense and who is acting chairman of the 
welfare fund for lumbermen and foresters in war serv- 
ice, in a brief address told of the welfare work that is 
being done and urged the hearty support of the lumber- 
ment in this movement to provide comforts for the lum- 
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bermen-soldiers and foresters in France. He told of 
the organization of the two forestry regiments and of 
the work now being done in France by their members. 
They now have in operation fifty portable sawmills and 
at least three companies are operating in the zone of fire. 
Speaking of the lumber needs of the army, he said that 
one division in France used 25,000,000 feet of lumber in 
one month. 

Mr. Brown reported that $20,000 already had been 
raised and that in its distribution sweaters had been pro- 
vided for the lumbermen, two motor ambulances had been 
purchased, and twenty-six grafanolas had been supplied. 
Colonel Mitchell had been given $4,000 to be expended in 
welfare work and provide canteen funds and a small sum 
had been left that was being used for the relief of families 
of lumbermen soldiers, this fund being distributed thru 
the Red Cross. He spoke of the great need for funds for 
the comfort of the lumbermen in the service and urged 
a hearty response from the lumber trade generally for 
this splendid work. 


Thrift Stamp Buying 


Seton Lindsay, superintendent of agencies of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., spoke on ‘‘ War Savings Certi- 
ficate Stamps.’’ He described the plan that had been 
adopted by his company to enlist the codperation of all 
its employees in systematic saving and purchase of thrift 
stamps. He made a strong plea for the lumbermen to 
impress upon their employees the necessity of working 
longer hours and investing the proceeds of their extra 
labor in war stamps in order that the funds might be 
provided for. carrying to a successful conclusion the great 
war for freedom and democracy. 


Legislation 


The report of the committee on legislation was pre- 
sented by Chairman C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, as 
follows: 


The effect of the war on the lumber business and the 
situation as it especially affects the lumber industry, espe- 
cially the wholesale end of it, is giving us much to think 
about at this time. Many of our members are asking 
themselves the question as to whether they are going to 
be able to continue in the wholesale lumber business dur- 
ing the war. 

The most important measure before the members of the 
committee was the “War Revenue Bill.” You will recol- 
lect that Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo recom- 


a, 


mended to the ways and means committee that in addi. 
tion to the excess profit tax a provision, be made in the 
bill to make the war retroactive so it would apply on Profits 
made during 1916. The committee made a vigorous protest 
on this bill, as it was in the judgment of your committee 
unjust and unfair to all business. The retroactive feature 
of the bill was dropped, as we all know, as the result of the 
combined objection emanating from all branches of com- 
merce and industry. 

The next important bill before the committee was known 
as House Revenue Bill No. 4280, which proposed a 3 percent 
tax on freight bills. The chairman of the committee could 
not get much of an expression from its members on thig 
bill, so he sought the aid of a few senators and congress- 
men who promised to help eliminate the tax, but the war 
burden made necessary the use of all avenues of resourceg, 
hence our efforts failed. 

The committee took no action on the 10 percent duty on 
lumber from Canada. 

The next important issue brought to the attention of the 
committee is the attitude Director General McAdoo hag 
taken on the curtailment of building operations, which dij- 
rectly affects the lumber industry and especially the whole- 
sale end of it. The lumbermen feel that they have been 
very patriotic and have sustained the Government in its 
many efforts to finance the war. They_have been very 
liberal in contributing to Liberty Loans, Y. M. C. A., Red 
Cross, War Saving Stamps and other patriotic organiza- 
tions. You are aware that the lumber industry, and espe- 
cially the wholesale end of the business, is greatly ham- 
pered, and we think that this question can be discussed be- 
fore this convention. Many members of our association 
have written to the committee on legislation asking that 
they protest the action of the Government in restraining 
home building. 

In presenting this question the committee wishes that 
all of the members treat the subject in a very broad and 
patriotic way. It is not the intention of the committee to 
reflect on the Government in any way. Codéperation is the 
main feature, and we believe that our members are willing 
to make every effort to sustain the Government. 


Work of the National Chamber 


F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, presented his report as 
national councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, saying: 


Inasmuch as the last annual convention of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States was held just prior to 
our annual convention, and its next convention will not 
be held until next month, the duties devolving upon me 
since that time have been lighter than usual. However, it 
is gratifying to report that the wonderful progress made 
reflects credit upon former President William H. Taft and 
Secretary Nagel, because of their keen fore-sightedness in 
forecasting the need of such an organization, and their as- 
sistance in launching it upon a foundation that has enabled 
it to make such splendid and substantial growth since its 
inception. 

It has so conducted its affairs that it is a potent factor in 
forming the policies of the Government from executive, 
legislative, and military standpoints, and is the only tri- 
bunal thru which the master minds and champions of in- 
dustry of this nation can bring the results of cumulative 
knowledge of the industrial conditions properly before the 
various departments with the hope of having their findings 
and presentations seriously considered. 

Many of the important questions upon which public opin- 
ion has been crystallized thru referenda, resulting in rec- 
ommendations being made to Congress, have eventually 
become laws. Others are now commanding the considera- 
tion of the law makers of the country. In the latter class 
I refer particularly to the bills pending that provide for 
the excess war and income tax being paid in installments, 
rather than in one payment on June 15, which would 
greatly relieve the unprecedented strain upon our financial 
institutions and give the business interests of the nation 
an opportunity to adapt themselves to the conditions with- 
out disturbing and possibly demoralizing the industrial 
equilibrium of our country. I therefore recommend that 
this subject be taken under consideration by our associa- 
tion while in convention and the result of its action be 
conveyed to the authorities at Washington. 

I desire to refer to the report of the railroad and trans- 
portation committee adopted at the Atlantic City meeting 
last September which advocated and recommended Gov- 
ernment control of railroads. This has already become 
operative and altho the desired results have not yet been 
obtained I believe it is generally conceded, because of the 
many economic measures already in practice and the fact 
that the rehabilitation of the railroads will be much more 
= and effectual than would have been obtained other- 
wise. 

I am impressed more strongly each year with the fact 
that it is the duty of every successful business organiza- 
tion of our country to support and hold up the hands of 
this splendid organization that stands for everything that 
means so much to our industries. 


At the conclusion of his report, Mr. Babcock moved that 
the resolutions committee be requested to present a resolu- 
tion recommending the enactment of legislation that would 
permit war and excess profit taxes to be paid in install- 
ments instead of forcing their payment all at one time 
thus working a hardship on the business and industry of 
the country. 

Allen Walker, of the New York branch of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, told of the work of 
that organization. He said that he was much interested 
in the recently published statements of Secretary Me- 
Adoo’s position in the matter of restricting building and 
believed that this was a concession to the building in- 
terests. He thought that the statement might be in- 
terpreted to mean that when any building is believed by 
4a community to mean an addition to the enduring wealth 
of the country it was essential the building should go 
forward, but that factories for the manufacture of candy 
ete. were not essential and would be discouraged. He 
referred to the movement now on foot to federate all the 
organizations connected with the building industry for 
more effective codperation, told of the plans of the na- 
tional chamber and urged the support of the entire lumber 
industry for that organization. 


Foreshadowing the National Hardwood Annual 


John M. Woods, veteran Boston lumberman, former 
mayor of Cambridge, Mass., and the loved and honored 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
extended the greetings of that organization and offered 
a hearty welcome invitation to all present to attend its 
coming annual meeting in Chicago in June. Among other 
attractions at that meeting will be an address by Hon. 
J. W. Fordney, of Michigan, statesman and lumberman. 

Mr. Woods said that the association had early in the 
war tendered all its resources to the Government, includ- 
ing its entire corps of inspectors, had appropriated $10,- 
000 for the purchase of Liberty bonds and $1,000 for the 
Red Cross, and urged every lumberman to resolve to do 
everything in his power to uphold the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and the brave men who are fighting our battles 
across the seas. 

Frank W. Bogardus, of Stamford, Conn., treasurer 
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of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, de- : 
scribes the war savings campaign inaugurated in Stam- 
ford that has been successful in the highest degree. 
Twenty committees were formed each with ten captains. 
Each captain was required to secure pledges from twenty 
or more men to buy a certain number of thrift stamps 
each week, thus enlisting the interest of practically every 
one in systematic saving for war stamps. He appealed 
to the lumbermen to take the lead in their towns in or- 
ganizing war savings campaigns on this or some other 
line equally as effective. 


The Trade Acceptance 


In discussing trade acceptances Robert H. Treman, of 
New York, caught and held the most earnest attention of 
his hearers. He described international credit conditions 
as they existed prior to the war and as they now exist 
and declared that the real test would come after the war. 
To be prepared to hold her own then the United States 
must save credit and save money, and to that end he 
warned the business men that their bankers may ask 
them to get along on just as little as possible to enable 
them to improve credit conditions and make liquid book 
accounts that now are a drag and a hindrance. He urged 
the more universal use of the trade acceptance. He ex- 
plained its use and said that an acceptance should not 
be renewed, but if a buyer had a good reason for asking 
an extension of time on his acceptance the extension 
should be granted in the form of a promissory note, as 
it is then a banking proposition and not a settlement of 
a specific transaction. An advantage of the trade ac- 
ceptance, Mr. Treman pointed out, was that it could be 
used in small amounts where it is in most general use. 
Of $500,000,000 prior to the war, $100,000,000 was in 
amounts of $25 and less. Inasmuch as trade acceptances 
are given a preferred rate of discount by the Federal 
Reserve Banks, member banks find it easy to handle this 
class of paper and naturally the holder is always able to 
convert this paper into funds at his bank, thus making 
financing of his business less difficult and at the same 
time avoiding losses on open book accounts and not dis- 
commoding his customers. Note brokers, he declared, 
were about the only people not favorable to the adoption 
of trade acceptances. 

Following the address there was an animated dis- 
cussion and the speaker answered a number of questions, 
among them being, why should not a two name note be as 
good as a trade acceptance, what would be the effect 
on country banks, where most paper is renewed, should 
trade acceptances be adopted, and why should not a 
trade acceptance be renewed? The speaker courteously 
and fully answered all questions, evidencing an ease and 
a familiarity with the subject that went far toward con- 
vincing doubtful lumbermen that they ought to adopt at 
once the use of the trade acceptance. 

Mr. Treman was tendered a rising vote of thanks for 
his splendid address. 


Terms of Sale 


F. 8. Underhill, of Philadelphia, chairman, presented 
the report of the committee on terms of sale. 


We submit a report which we believe to be of live and 
vital interest to you as wholesale lumber merchants and 
members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

Speaking to you as merchants, there are two problems 
which need your careful and concentrated attention today; 
namely, transportation and credits. Our report deals with 
one feature of the latter; i.e., terms of sale. 

It is not our business to ask you to consider the terms 
under which you buy, but it is our duty to deal in this 
report with the terms under which you sell. We shall go 
this far, however: How much consideration have you 
given to the variation between the terms at which you buy 
and the terms under which you sell? Do you think there 
is a fair comparison between the terms under which you 
pay for your lumber and the terms under which you sell 
your lumber? When you buy lumber you pay cash and 
pay it quickly. Do you consider it a good business prac- 
tice to sell that same lumber under terms that are either 
excessively liberal or even actually taxed? If it Is nota 
good business practice, why do we as wholesale lumber- 
men permit extreme terms of sale? 

_This association had adopted terms of sale of 1% percent 
fifteen days from date of shipment or sixty days net from 
date of shipment. Nevertheless, because the practice pre- 
vails we really have practically applied terms of 2 percent 
cash thirty days, or ninety days net from date of shipment. 
Are not these terms liberal enough for you to apply and 
liberal enough for your customer to ask? Are you extend- 
ing more liberal terms than these, and are you satisfied 
you have a good reason for doing so? Your committee 
recommend for your consideration the fact that it is un- 
wise as well as unnecessary to be extremely liberal or to 
be taxed in your terms of sale. 


The Trade Acceptance 


In February a bulletin was issued from headquarters by 
this committee on the subject of terms of sale, and of 
trade acceptance, and the large number of responses, 
while they have shown quite a difference upon this point, 
have demonstrated a large number of our members are 
deeply interested in this subject. 

We found quite an interest in the subject of trade ac- 
ceptances, and because of that interest this subject has 
an important part in the program of our annual meeting. 
You would naturally ask, “If you recommend trade accept- 
ances why not tell us the advantages?” We can frame no 
better answer than that given by the Irving National Bank 
of New York, which we submit for your consideration: 


Provides a check against carelessness and extrava- 
gance by reminding the debtor constantly that his 
credit may be put to the test. 

Enables invested capital to do considerably more 
than its present volume of work with less risk. 

Lowers borrowing rates, because of the production 
of standard paper, because of the elimination of un- 
necessary risk, and because the Federal Reserve Board 
offers preferential rediscount rates for this class of 
paper. 

Makes capital more fluid by releasing funds now 
tied up in open book accounts and by substituting 
readily negotiable commercial paper for non-nego- 
tiable book accounts. ‘ 

Improves trade relations between buyer and seller 
by clearly defining their respective obligations. 


You probably are familiar with the trade acceptance. It 
is an acknowledgment of a debt by the buyer in favor of 
the seller, for merchandise that the seller has placed in 
he hands of the buyer. The buyer agrees to pay at a 
certain date at his own bank, to the seller, the amount 
of this certain indebtedness by writing across the face 
thereof ‘‘Accepted,’”’ the date, the name of his own bank, 
and his signature thereon. This varies from the open 
book account method only in giving the debt a negotiable 

alue, 

The use of the trade acceptance enhances the financial 


standing of the giver because it shows prompt paying 
methods. 


A sample form of trade acceptances can be had at the 
secretary's table. 


After an animated discussion, Mr. Underhill offered a 
motion that the association reaffirm its present terms of 
sale, which are sixty days net, 114 percent for cash with- 
in fifteen days. F. R. Babcock, of Pittsburgh, offered 
an amendment adding that the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, insofar as possible, adopt the 
use of the trade acceptance system, 

Before a vote was taken J. A. Mahlstedt, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., representing the Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County, asked to be 
heard. Stating that the retailers of his county already 
had gone on record as favoring the trade acceptance 
and were striving to better credit conditions in their 
territory, he asked that no final, definite action be taken 
in the matter of terms of sale until a committee of the 
retailers, a number of whom were present, could discuss 
it with a committee of the wholesalers, He declared 
that as a retailer he endeavored to discount his bills, 
but that if the retailers were going to be required to 
adhere strictly to the terms proposed it would make it 
extremely difficult for them. After another animated 
discussion, in which a number participated, the matter 
was referred back to the committee on terms of sale, with 
the request that it report at the Thursday morning ses- 
sion. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, March 28.—The spirit of devotion to the 
country and earnest desire to be of real service to the 
Government in the prosecution of the war were mani- 
fest in every utterance at the morning session of the 
convention today, coupled with the keenest regret that 
insofar as the members of this association are con- 
cerned they have met with positively no encourage- 
ment in this laudable ambition but rather have been 
discriminated against and virtually informed that be- 
cause they are wholesalers the Government can not 
deal with them. In the report of the special commit- 
tee appointed to confer with the lumber director, F. R. 
Babcock, chairman, told how every resource of the 
organization had been tendered, not in a spirit of self- 
ishness but in.a broad spirit of patriotism, but with 
no effect, and in a later discussion of the report he 
sorrowfully stated that there was seemingly a disposi- 
tion in some circles in Washington to push this branch 
of the industry into the Atlantic Ocean, and yet, de- 
spite these discouragements, the association unani- 
mously recorded again its patriotic desire to be of 
service and reaffirmed its offer to the Government of 
all its resources in men and material in any way that 
they can be of the greatest service in winning the 
war. 

After tracing the genesis of the committee, which had 
its origin in the recommendations of the war convention 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, held 
at Atlantic City last September, Mr. Babcock told of the 
conference had with Mr. Downman at Washington 
stating that the sub-committee was given a fair and im- 
partial hearing, indicating no insurmountable obstacles; 
in fact, Mr. Downman offered several pertinent sugges- 
tions that had proved desirable in the operation of other 
emergency bureaus. Mr. Babcock then said in his 
report: 


Knowing something of the attitude of Director Downman 
toward certain branches of the wholesale fraternity, and 
desiring to guard against unjust discrimination because of 
the alleged and indiscriminate acts of some illegitimate or 
irresponsible dealer, the committee took with it a written 
proposition covering its intentions, and in order that the 
members may know in detail what that proposition con- 
tained, I am taking the liberty of quoting it verbatim as 
follows: 

DeAR Mr. DOWNMAN: 


Confirming the conversation held with you this day, 
relative to the establishment of an emergency bureau 
along the lines suggested, we beg to advise that our 
primary purpose is to make available to the Govern- 
ment, at the same price as it would pay the manufac- 
turer direct, the output of many mills which are di- 
rectly, or indirectly, controlled by others, thru invest- 
ment or advancement, and to place at the service of the 
Government the broad and intimate knowledge of the 
industry acquired by many years of active mer- 
chandising of lumber of all varieties and descriptions. 
And also by coéperation in financing and merchandising 
that part of a mill’s product not needed by the Gov- 
ernment, to open up new sources of supply not now 
available, 

It is also the intention to place this bureau’s service 
on a reliable and substantial basis in order that the 
Government may be assured of the proper handling of 
any business entrusted to its care. To this end, we 
beg to outline some of the fundamental principles that 
we purpose shall underlie this movement, towit: 

To establish at Washington, D. C., a National Lum- 
ber Emergency Bureau under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; 

To be financed by service fees and a charge per 1,000 
feet on all orders placed thru the bureau, to be paid 
by the recipient of the order; 

Admit to membership only those of reasonable finan- 
cial ability and established reputations; 

Establish a registry fee for each member to be held 
in escrow as a guaranty for the fulfilment of any obli- 
gations he might assume; 

List only stocks owned, or solely controlled, with 
location specified; 

Quotations made, or orders accepted, to be guaran- 
teed to the bureau and by the bureau to the Govern- 
ment as to price, when available for shipment, points 
of origin, grade and manufacture. 

Failure to fulfill guaranty forfeits registry fee and 
membership and repayment of any losses sustained in 
replacement. 

It will be our further purpose to work in most hearty 
accord with you and such other bureaus as are al- 
ready existant, and we therefore trust that we may 
have your hearty approval and sanction of this move- 
ment, which we feel sure will place at your command 
a valuable source of supply, and also render a real 
service to our Government in this line of stress. 


Your committee was given an opportunity to make a 
careful Study of the workings of the director’s office, and 
confer with his several assistants, all lumbermen of un- 
questioned ability, and after a conference that lasted 
several hours, taking into consideration the prospective 
business and the rulings and decisions of the director's 
staff, the subcommittee reached the conclusion that re- 
gardiess of what the answer to our proposition might be 


(Concluded on Page 51) 
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The Biggest 
Fortunes 


in the lumber 
business have come 
through timber own- 


ership. 
For 38 years 


we have kept care- 
Jul, scientific watch on 
timber values and have 
helped to make fortunes 
jor many investors. On 
the basis of this experience 
we say— 





Ul 
limber 
Now 


We are unquestion- 
ably at or near the end 
of a period of depression 
in values. If you buy 


now and buy right you 
will make money. Buy 
through us and we shall 
see that you buy right. 
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| FINANCIAL | 


Fort Dearborn National ead, 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 
Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 








Deposits - - 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. E. C, TUBBS, Cashier. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash 


CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash, 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash, 


HENRY KR. KENT, Vice-Pres. 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. I 

CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash, 


H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A, TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Secy. & Trust Officer, 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, 

& Manager Bond Department. Manager of Real Estate Loan Department. 
q ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Sele Deposit Department, 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers——— 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
et Kohl Bidg., San Francisco. 














which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 


Fimancing of Lumbermemn 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by 
first mortgage upon timber lands. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Lyon, Gary & Company 

















208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 38 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





NORTHERN LOGGERS OPEN FIRST CONGRESS 





The Usefulness of Logging Associations Emphasized—Problems Confronting the Opera. 
tors and Their Solution Discussed at Length 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 28.—With an interesting and 
instructive program, the first session of the first Northern 
Logging Congress was held here today with the four log- 
ging associations of the North largely represented. This 
representation included members of the North Wiscon- 
sin Loggers’ Association, Central Wisconsin Loggers’ As- 
sociation, Northeastern and Upper Michigan Loggers’ 
Association and the Upper Peninsula Loggers’ Associa- 
tion. August J. Stange, president of the Central Wiscon- 
sin organization, presided as temporary chairman. 

The meeting was opened with some informal talks by 
members of the various association in which each had a 
good word to say for his own association and such asso- 
ciations in general. One member declared that it has 
been possible to put meatless and wheatless days into ef- 
fect in the lumber camps and thus patriotically serve the 
Government thru the codperation inspired by the loggers’ 
associations. Another member found that the associations 
had been valuable in bringing about a greater uniformity 
of wages. The upper peninsula association, it was an- 
nounced, organized labor agenices with club features as 
‘thangouts’’ for the lumber jacks to replace the saloons 
that will go out of business in Michigan May 1. They 
will serve also to overcome many of the difficulties expe- 
rienced in doing business with professional labor agents. 

Chairman Stange read his address as president of the 
Central Wisconsin association. ~ 

C. W. Eldridge, of Columbus, Ohio, delivered a lecture 
on the effects of alcohol in reducing the efficiency of em- 
ployees. He declared that of all the accidents occurring 
25 percent are due to defects in machinery and 75 percent 
to defects in the brains of men, and it is certainly as 
important to make the men safe as it is to make the ma- 
chinery safe. He said that beer had been called liquid 
food, but the man who buys a glass of beer for a nickle 
if he bought food at the same rate in proportion to the 
food content of beer would be paying $3,500 a barrel for 
his flour. 

Labor and Fuel Production 


W. N. Fitzgerald, State fuel administrator of Wiscon- 
sin, discussed the recent coal situation at length. He 
said that all of the anthracite comes from Pennsylvania 
and all of that from a space only as large as two Wiscon- 
sin counties. Bituminous coal, however, is produced in 
twenty-nine different States. Next year we shall have 
to have a hundred million tons more of coal and an in- 
crease of only 50,000,000 tons in production is all that we 
can hope for. The other 50,000,000 tons must be saved 
a shovelful at a time. There is plenty of coal—the 
trouble is transportation and labor. Last year mines in 
various districts were idle from 32 to 47 percent of the 
time because they could not get cars. There has been no 
immigration to speak of in three years. Higher wages in 
war industries and the draft have taken many men. 

In closing Administrator Fitzgerald pointed out the 
need of cutting wood for fuel. While disclaiming per- 
sonal knowledge, he said that it had been stated that 
tens of millions of cords of wood can be utilized, inelud- 
ing dead timber. The lack of cars, however, will make 
it difficult to ship it any great distance. It should be cut 
now, seasoned this summer and burned next winter. 

Chairman Stange said that the great handicap in the 
production of wood is labor. ‘‘We ean hardly get men 
enough to keep our logging operations in action,’’ he said. 
‘‘There are millions of cords of wood there—there is no 
question about it—but not the labor to get it out.’’ 

W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis., questioned the statement 
recently made by the Government that a cord of maple is 
equal to a ton of coal and thought the statement mis- 
leading. Lumbermen can not get a price high enough 
to pay for what it costs to cut the wood and, as for dead 
wood, nobody wants it; they want the best body wood. 
The problem of getting out the wood is a serious one. 

Administrator Fitzgerald said that wood was bringing 
$16.50 a cord in Milwaukee, whereupon Mr. Holt remarked 
that since $6 was the top price the producer could get it 
seemed that it was up to somebody to investigate, and 
probably up to the fuel administrator. 


The Patriotic Phase 


Roger Y. Flanders, of Milwaukee, came before the con- 
vention and asked the appointment of four-minute men 
in the lumber camps to spread patriotic propaganda. 
Action on the subject was deferred until Friday. 

There are 27,000 such speakers in the United States 
talking to 8,000,000 people every 24 hours, 

L. O. Piersol, of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., 
New York City, addressed the convention informally in 
the absence of J. H. Dickinson, manager of the logging 
department of that concern. His address was turned 
over to the president and appears on pages 54 and 55 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Piersol 
declared among other things that a man whose timber 
ran only 4,000 feet to the acre has no business with a 
steam skidder and some fellows with skidders would be 
better off with teams. Every logger will always have 
use for some teams and he can not log with steam en- 
tirely. There are corners and holes where teams can 
get in for much less than it would cost to run in a 
spur. 

C. C. Austin, of the American Hoist & Derrick Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., who appeared in place of W. O. Wash- 
burn of that company, spoke at some length and illus- 
trated his address with the stereopticon. He traced the 
history of steam skidding from its inception at Luding- 
ton, Mich., by Horace Butters, of Butters & Peters, who 
did the first overhead logging. Scott Gerrish built the 
first logging railroad from Lake George to the Muske- 
gon River, Increased efficiency in transportation called 
for increased efficiency in skidding and in 1898 the Amer- 
ican concern built its first loader, It sold the second in 
1899 and it is still in operation. 


Mr. Austin touched on many interesting phases of 
steam skidding. Where the country is clear as in the 
South end hooks are preferable, but where there is brush 
or a rough country the center tongs are better. A good 
rig-slinger can throw his center tongs a good fifteen 
feet. The log loader can be used as a skidder to a dis- 
tance of 400 or 500 feet but it can not be used for both 
purposes at the same time. The speaker described the 
company’s socalled ditcher and discussed its multiple 
uses in railroad construction. 

W. T.-McGowan, of the Bell Railway Construction 
Car Co., of Georgiana, Ala., described the machine manu- 
factured by his concern and read statements by many 
lumber companies that had used it with great success, 

J. J. Lumm, of the Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., 
read a most interesting paper in which he demonstrated 
the superiority of steam skidding over animal skidding 
and suggested the value of loggers visiting the opera- 
tions of other loggers to get pointers about their busi- 
ness. Mr, Lumm’s address will appear in an early 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The session closed with an address by W. G. Bissell, 
of Milwaukee, president of the Wisconsin Advancement 
Association, on ‘‘The Development of Cut Over Lands.’’ 
Mr. Bissell’s address appears on page 54 of this issue, 

During the afternoon interesting moving pictures of 
logging operations and the clearing’ of cut-over lands 
were shown. At 6 o’clock the convention adjourned 
until 9 o’clock Friday morning. 





PATRIOTISM RULES OFFICE FORCE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 27.—Employees of the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., stationed at headquarters office 
in this city, have organized a Thrift Savings Stamp soci- 
ety, and have pledged themselves during this year to 
reserve out of their salaries the aggregate sum of $6,670 
for the purchase of stamps. 

The arrangement is for the company to buy the stamps 
and place a certain amount, in lieu of cash, in the pay 
envelopes each week, according to the sum of each em- 
ployee’s subscription, or pledge. 

In addition to these pledges out of their salaries many 
of the employees are owners of Liberty Bonds, and 
some of them are buying Thrift Stamps from their sav- 
ings thru other sources. 

The company has lost, by enlistments chiefly, more 
than 200 of its office, yard and woods forces since this 
country entered the war, and yet a fine efficiency has been 
maintained. The president of the company is EK. 0. 
Robinson, who also is president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States. 





“ TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” SENT TO FRANCE 


The Three-Score-and-Ten-Club, the famous organiza- 
tion embracing in its membership practically every prom- 
inent man in political life in Chicago, this week sent 
seventy copies of ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ the latest col- 
lection of verses by Douglas Malloch, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, ‘‘the lumberman poet,’’ to France for the 
entertainment of the soldiers in the American Expedi- 
tionary Foree. The books will be placed in the camp 
libraries provided for the boys ‘‘over there’’ and will 
undoubtedly afford them much enjoyment. ‘‘Tote-road 
and Trail’? was selected by the club as the volume to be 
sent because of the fact that it is a ‘‘man’s book,’’ 
full of swinging verses sure to appeal to the men in the 
trenches. The man in khaki will like ‘‘Tote-road and 
Trail’’ because it is not about war but concerns the 
American life outdoors and the philosophy of hard work, 
green woods and sunshine. 

The Three-Score-and-Ten Club, as its name implies, has 
a membership limit of seventy, and it was decided to 
send an equal number of copies of ‘‘Tote-road and 
Trail’? to the soldiers. Each copy will be autographed 
by the author. - 

Mr. Malloch, by the way has certain ideas about war 
poetry. He believes that while the American soldier is 
ready to die for his country if necessary, he is in no 
hurry about it, and he urges other American poets not 
to convey the idea in their verses that dying is the prin- 
cipal part of the job. ‘‘Let’s cheer them, not scare 
them,’’ says Mr. Malloch. ‘‘Let’s have a little more of 
the ‘When Johnny Comes Marching Home’ school of poetry 
and less of the ‘Soldier of the Legion Lay Dying in 
Algiers.’ The recruit is star-spangled bannered too 
much.,’? 

The action of the Three-Score-and-Ten Club affords a 
suggestion to lumbermen who have relatives or former 
lumber associates in France. The work of ‘‘the lumber- 
man poet’’ would probably especially appeal to those 
soldiers who were formerly employed in the lumber 1n- 
dustry over here. Already numerous copies have been 
sent across the water by nonlumbermen, one of the first 
copies coming from the press having been sent by 4 
Chicago physician to his daughter, who is a nurse in a 
hospital just back of the lines. 





STATE MAY CUT WALNUT FOR SCHOOLS 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., March 25.—The State soon 
will be producing its own walnut lumber for use of the 
manual training classes at the Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mining College, normal schools and other State institu- 
tions if a plan to be submitted at the next meeting of the 
State school land commission is adopted. The plan is to 
eut walnut growing on school land and prepare it at the 
State penitentiary for use in the State institutions. !". M. 
Gault, president of the State board of agriculture, is to 
present the plan to the board. 
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WHAT ASSOCIATIONS PLAN AND HAVE PERFORMED 





Manufacturers’ Convention Is Again Postponed—Coopers and Texas Retailers Announce 
Their Annuals—Hardwood and California Pine Men Confer 





April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. Annual meeting. 


April 10-12—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


April 18-20—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


April 24—-Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel Lasalle, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 


April 24-27—-World’s Salesmanship Congress, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual session. 


May—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


May 7-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 


e 7, 8—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Hot 
Springs, Ark. Annual meeting. 


June 20, 21—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


MANUFACTURERS POSTPONE THEIR ANNUAL 


The postponement to a date in May of the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been announced. Last week in Washing- 
ton, D. C., prominent lumbermen were asked to return to 
that city for a conference early in April on an important 
Government matter. As there was a conflict in dates 
the executive committee of the National association felt 
there was only one thing to do, and hence the annual 
meeting will be held some time in May, the exact dates to 
be announced later. 


ASSOCIATED COOPERS ANNOUNCE ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—The annual meeting of 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America will 
be held at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on May 7, 8 and 9. 
This was decided upon at a meeting of the executive 
committee held last Thursday at the headquarters of the 
association in the Railway Exchange Building. V. W. 
Krafft, secretary, said that the coming meeting will be 
the most important ever held in view of the many prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with the wooden 
container since America entered the world war. Officers 
will be elected. 


Jun 








LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 


Houston, TEex., March 27.—Lumbermen of this State 
are looking forward with pleasure to the thirty-second 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas to open April 9 in Dallas for two days of business 
and one day of pleasure. Of course this schedule includes 
three nights of pleasure also. 

The delegates are being urged by President T. W. 
Griffiths, of Dallas, and Secretary J. C. Dionne, of Hous- 
ton, to bring their ladies with them to the convention and 
to come prepared to exchange ideas with their brother 
merchants. According to an announcement of the con- 
vention just placed in the mails ‘‘Bring an Idea to 
Dallas’’ is to be the slogan of the gathering and the lum- 
bermen are asked to bring with them an idea, plan, 
thought or scheme that has helped them in their business 
and make an exchange with their fellow merchants. 

This convention will be the first lumber gathering on 
record where no manuscripts will be read and the con- 
vention will be purely discussion from start to finish. 
On Wednesday night there will be a big patriotic Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation and other forms of entertainment 
have been prepared. On Thursday the delegates will be 
the guests of the Texas Portland Cement Co. at its 
mammoth cement plant. 

The program follows: 

Tuesday, April 9—10 a. m. sharp 


“The Star Spangled Banner’, assembly. 

President’s address, T. W. Griffiths. 

Secretary’s report, J. C. Dionne. 

Treasurer’s report, R. M. Farrar. 

Address, “What the Lumbermen Can Do to Help Win the 
War,” R. E. L. Knight. 

A uaa discussion of War Savings Stamps, Liberty Bonds 
ete, 


Tuesday Afterncon, April 9—2:00 o’clock sharp 

General man-to-man discussion by the members. Any sub- 
jects suggested by those present will be taken up. It will be 
strictly informal, round-table discussion of the important af- 
fairs now confronting the building merchants. 

Suggestions already received are “The Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness,” “Merchandising,” ‘Advertising,’ ‘Non-Competitive 
Business” ete. 

Wednesday, April 10—10:00 a. m. 

“Home Building and Citizenship,” by K. V. Haymaker, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Discussion of Mr. Haymaker’s talk, which particularly con- 
cerns building and loan associations. 

General round-table discussion on subjects of interest to 
dealers, following discussion of Tuesday afternoon. 

Wednesday Afternoon—2 o’clock 

Address by Douglas Malloch, Chicago, lumber poet and 
humorist. 

Discussion of unfinished matters. 

Committee reports. 

Next place of meeting. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


ANNOUNCES COST ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 26.—President E, O, Robin- 
son of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States has announced the following committee on 
cost accounting: R. L. Hutchinson, chairman, Hutchin- 
son Lumber Co., Huntington, Wis.; C. N. Weamley, 
treasurer W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
F. L. Space, Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; E. E. Ennis, Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cin- 
einnati, Ohio, and E. K. Mahan, Peytona Lumber Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

‘This committee has already held one meeting and 
Will hold another at Huntington, W. Va., Saturday, 
March 30. The committee will employ a practical ac- 
countant to review the cost systems of the various mem- 








bers, with a view of reducing them to a composite sheet, 
simple in form, that can be adopted and used by any 
lumber manufacturer at a small cost. ‘This committee is 
composed of practical lumbermen and accountants, who 
are capable of presenting a plan which can be universally 
used by the hardwood lumber manufacturers. 





HARDWOOD MEN DISCUSS TAX PROBLEMS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 25.—There was an almost im- 
promptu but well attended meeting of the general mem- 
bership of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States here today. It was called last Friday 
by President E, O. Robinson for the purpose of consider- 
ing the returns to be made for income and excess profits 
taxes, and to receive and discuss the opinion of Attorney 
Frank Hagerman, of Kansas City, given to the committee 
on governmental regulations of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, also a recent ruling of the 
Commission of Internal Revenue given the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. of Columbus, Ohio, and of determining a line 
of action for the membership to follow. 

The main point in controversy is the original ruling 
of the department at Washington, first, to compute and 
collect the tax upon the basis of an invested capital which 
does not include the element of appreciation, and, second, 
to exclude from invested capital reserves for plant de- 
preciation which have been deducted from the computa- 
tion of net income under the income tax law. The cor- 
rectness of these positions taken by the commissioner is 
not conceded by the hardwood interests, hence the con- 
troversy, which has resulted in a decision of the mem- 
bership of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, according to action taken today, to 
stand on the advice of their legal representatives, make 
their returns according to the views expressed, leave the 
Department of Internal Revenue to make the assess- 
ment of the excess profits tax, then make a claim for 
abatement or pay under protest and present claims for 
recovery. Attorney Hagerman expressed the belief that 
under this procedure the lumber interests will have taken 
the position of full frankness in making returns, that all 
facts would be before the tax collecting authorities, and 
that the lumbermen then would be in a favorable posi- 
tion for a contest in the courts. 

There is no desire on the part of the lumber interests 
to avoid any lawful obligation under the tax laws, but 
just as the Government says that it desires to be fair to 
all tax payers, so the lumbermen wish to have a square 
deal in the construction of what shall be set down as in- 
vested capital according to the meaning of the enactors 
of the statute. 

In a letter to the members giving those unable to at- 
tend an account of what was done, F. R. Gadd, assistant 
to the president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, says: — 

Members who follow the plan outlined by Frank Hagerman 
in his letter of March 6, 1918, to Charles S. Keith, chairman 
of the committee on governmental relations, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, a copy of which has been sent to 
each member, should be careful to attach the rider to schedule 
No. 11 of the form as suggested by Mr. Hagerman ; by so doing 
your company will not be subject to criticism as attempting 
to conceal or misrepresent any fact and at the same time your 
rights under the law will have been safeguarded, 


peewee 


WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS 

San Francisco, March 25.—An interesting meeting of 
the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at 610-612 New Call Building, San 
Francisco, on March 15. Willis T. Walker, of the Red 
River Lumber Co., presided in the absence of President 
KF. B. Hutchins. 

The question of affiliation with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association was presented and the asso- 
ciation’s anomalous position with regard to it again 
stated. At present the association is receiving without 
cost the service and information of regularly affiliated 
associations of the National without the vote or the 
standing which membership carries, altho some of the 
members are on some of its important committees. 
lurthermore it was pointed out that membership in the 
National would strengthen the position of the pine in- 
dustry on the Pacific coast and give it a voice in affairs 
affecting the industry as a whole. After discussion it 
was voted that this association become affiliated with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, effec- 
tive on June 1, 1918. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, recited the history of the recent 
reorganization of that association by districts, outlining 
the plans of the organization for future activities and 
inviting the aid and codperation of the California asso- 
ciation in working out methods for the solution of com- 
mon problems of the pine industry on the Pacific coast. 
He mentioned specifically the matters of trade extension, 
standardization of grades, the labor situation, the pro- 
posed fixing of prices for lumber products by the Gov- 
ernment and other legislative and traffic matters as 
questions pressing for solution which could best be 
accomplished thru concerted action. 

He stated that the problems facing the two associa- 
tions in large measure are identical and that he was 
authorized by his association to extend to the California 
association the most cordial invitation for closer affilia- 
tion in working them out. The matter was discussed and 
a motion made, seconded and carried that the secretary 
of the association be authorized to meet with Mr, Cooper 
for conference in an effort to work out some definite 
plan for closer codperation between the two organiza- 
tions. In this connection it was suggested that in- 
spectors visit the northern mills for the purpose of mak- 
ing comparisons of grades. Mr. Cooper stated that his 
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inspectors have regular meetings from time to time to 
discuss grades and the California association’s inspec- 
tors were invited to attend one of these meetings and 
then visit one of the larger plants cutting practically 
all of the Western Pine association’s grades, thus en- 
abling the California inspectors to obtain information 
as the basis of further investigation and discussion. 

Roy Headley, of the United States Forest Service, 
made a brief talk outlining the policies of the service 
with regard to fire protection and urging helpful codp- 
eration from the lumber industry in order to make them 
more effective. 

Prof. Walter Mulford, of the forest school of the 
University of California, spoke of the things which he 
hoped to accomplish, stating three ways in which he ex- 
pected to make the forest school of the university helpful 
to the lumber industry. 

While no definite action was taken by the association 
as a body, much interest in Professor Mulford’s remarks 
was manifested by members present and a spirit of 
cooperation was indicated in the discussion which fol- 
lowed his talk. 


~ 





MEMBERSHIP LIST GROWS RAPIDLY 


MempHis, TENN., March 26.—Membership in the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is growing rap- 
idly. This organization has started a drive for fifty 
new members during 1918 and it is far ahead of sched- 
ule now, as indicated by the fact that twenty.three, 
practically 50 percent of the required number, have been 
secured within the seven weeks following the annual 
meeting in January. The new members are: 


Bradley Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss.; the Brewer-Nien- 
stedt Lumber Co., Miltonberg, La.; Colfax Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Colfax, La.; H. W. Darby Hardwood Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Hemphill Lumber Co., Kennett, Mo.; Jefferson Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Maley & Wertz, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Perkins Bros., Kelso, Ark.; McCollum Bros., Kelso, Ark. ; Mc- 
Collum Bros., Memphis, Tenn.; Booker Box Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., Blanks, La.; Forest Lumber 
Co., Meridian, Miss.; Kentucky Lumber Co., Lexington, Ky. ; 
Wilson & Cochran, Lottie, La.; Mossman Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ; Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alexandria, 
La.; I. B. Wilcox & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Lyon Lumber Co., 
Garyville, La.; Bennett & Witte, Memphis, Tenn.; D. H. Hall 
Lumber Co., New Albany, Miss.; E. H. Elsberry, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., and Gibson, Douglass & Gray, Monroe, La. 





GUESTS OF TRANSPORTATION CLUB 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 23.—Lumbermen from Spo- 
kane and the visiting lumbermen from Montana attend- 
ing the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
were guests Wednesday noon at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Spokane Transportation Club in the 
Moorish room of the Hotel Spokane. 

George W. Hoag was chairman for the day and it 
was lumbermen’s day with the railroad boys. About 
150 attended the luncheon. The program included short 
papers on lumbering. H. M. Strathern, of the Post 
Falls Lumber Co., gave early day reminiscences of the 
business, being qualified to speak as one of the first lum- 
bermen in the Spokane country to sell a bill of goods. 

‘* Asleep at the Switch,’’ the title of an address given 
by R. G. Franklin, referred to the Government of the 
railroads by Uncle Sam. KE. D. Rowley, manager of the 
box bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, gave statistics on lumbering in the Northwest. 
Musical numbers interspersed the speaking. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN HOLD BANQUET 


RICHMOND, VA., March 25.—The twenty-ninth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, fully 
reported in last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
closed with a very enjoyable banquet on Thursday even- 
ing, March 21. A. R. Turnbull, of Norfolk, the retiring 
president, officiated as toastmaster. A pleasant feature 
of the occasion was the presentation to Mr. Turnbull 
of a beautiful bouquet, as a slight evidence of the esteem 
in which he is held by the members. The presentation 
was made by George W. Jones, of New-York, after a 
neat speech. 

The first speaker on the program was George E. Mac- 
Ilwain of the Babson Statistical Organization, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., who spoke on ‘‘The Effect of War on 
American Business.’’ His address brought out many 
hard facts regarding business conditions during the post- 
bellum period, as well as during the period when peace is 
discussed, and predicted depression within one or two 
years following the ending of the war. He stated that 
many considered him a pessimist but he emphatically 
asserted that he is an optimist but believes in facing 
the facts and not endeavoring to look over them. His 
speech was thoroly enjoyed by those present. 

The next speaker was Capt. A. M. Dobie, U. 8. R., 
Camp Lee, Va., who is aid to Major General Cronkhite 
and who has just returned from two months’ at the 
front ‘‘over there.’’ A fluent and brilliant speaker, he 
gave a graphic and inspiring outline of the work that is 
being accomplished by the American and allied armies; 
of the great teamwork that is being perfected for win- 
ning the war; of the fighting spirit in evidence among the 
French and English; of the idea generally prevalent that 
Germany must be beaten if the world is to be a safe 
place to live in; of the tremendous help the people on 
this side of the water can be in aiding our fighting forces 
and keeping up their enthusiasm; of the hopes being 
placed on the American army that it will be the one to 
turn the trick and eventually win the war for Democracy. 
Japtain Dobie was not technical but strikingly emphatic 
in the statements he wished to drive home to his audience 
and he thoroly aroused the patriotism of those present. 
The members were loath to allow him to discontinue talk- 
ing. 

The next speaker introduced was Dr. Douglas 8. Free- 
man, editor of the News-Leader of Richmond, and a 
very able man. In a short talk he urged closer co- 
operation among business men not only for their own 
good but for the good of the country and to assure suc- 











cess in the war. He complimented the lumbermen on the 
great part they were so well playing in the war and 
forecasted its continuance. He stated that he would like 
to see more homes being built and owned by workingmen 
and others in the South as this would mean its succesg- 
ful development. In this connection, he said, North 
Carolina pine lumbermen could help materially and he 
knew that they would do so. He was vigorously ap. 
plauded and many would gladly have heard him further 
on the many weighty matters that he has considered, but 
lack of time prevented. 

The toastmaster lastly introduced Colonel Massie, of 
the revenue department, Washington, D. C., who gave a 
four minute talk on the income tax law, the importance 
of everyone filing their income tax blanks by April 1 un- 
der penalty of a fine or jail sentence or both, and urg- 
ing the lumbermen to acquaint others with this fact, 
He pointed out the importance this new tax was in the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

During the dinner and between the speeches popular 
airs were finely played by an orchestra, the diners lustily 
joining in singing them, and some vaudeville stunts 
were put on for the additional enjoyment of those pres- 
ent. 





COMBINE OFFICES ON ONE FLOOR 


MeEmpuis, Tenn., March 25.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association and the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association have completed arrangements 
whereby they will occupy the entire north side of the 
thirteenth floor of the Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company Building. There are eight offices on this floor 
and they will be arranged en suite and will be hand- 
somely furnished. 

These offices will be occupied in about six weeks. Thig 
will represent completion of plans which have been in 
progress for a number of months looking to putting both 
of these organizations on the same floor with a view to 
facilitating the transaction of business with them on the 
part of their members, many of whom are identified with 
both. 





INLAND EMPIRE MANUFACTURERS CONFER 


SPOKANE, WaASH., March 23.—About twenty members 
of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met 
in Spokane Wednesday in an all-day session in con- 
junction with several manufacturers of the Spokane dis- 
trict. 

K. H. Polleys, president of the association, was in 
charge of the meeting, as representative of the E. H. 
Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula. The matter of 8-hour 
days was discussed at length but no definite action taken 
at this meeting. The matter will probably come up for 
definite action at the meeting next month. Matters of 
ear shortages and labor troubles in the district were dis- 
cussed informally. 

Secretary A. W. Cooper of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and J. P. McGoldrick and others 
of the Spokane district, met with the Montana men in 
the afternoon. Present at the meeting were T. A. Me- 
Cann, of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore.; C. B. 
Marsh, of the State Lumber Co., of Columbia Falls, 
Mont., and these two members with Mr. McGoldrick are 
the executive committee of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. An executive session of the com- 
mittee was held during the day at which the removal of 
the Spokane office of the association to Portland was 
discussed and Secretary A. W. Cooper announced that 
the packing of the office equipment would be completed 
this week and he expected to leave with his staff the 
middle of next week for Portland. From Spokane will 
go R. J. Knott, head of the traffic department; HE. D. 
Rowley, manager of the box bureau department; Miss 
J. KE. Wall, Miss Bessie MeIntosh, Miss Evelyn Kean 
and Miss Nora Wall. The new oflices of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association will be opened at the 
Yeon Building, Portland, Room 510, by April 1. 

It was the consensus that the lumber output this year 
would be curtailed on account of the labor shortage and 
the undercut of logs. 

A movement will be made to have the Spokane manu- 
facturers of this district meet at the same time the 
Montana lumber manufacturers hold their meetings here. 





MICHIGAN BUILDERS AND TRADERS 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 25.—President George 
©. Schroeder, of the Associated Builders’ & Traders’ 
Kixchanges of Michigan, has issued a eall for a meeting 
of the officers and board of control to be held in Lansing, 
April 38. This meeting is deemed necessary thru the in- 
definite postponement of the annual meeting scheduled 
for Flint, last January, which was put over because of 
the tie-up in transportation at that time. Among the 
matters to be taken up will be the election of officers and 
a State survey for the fostering and encouragement of 
necessary building. 





—_ 


CLUB PREPARES FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


EVANSVILLE, InD., March 25.—The next monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
on the second Tuesday night in April and George 0. 
Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., who is presi- 
dent of the club, is looking for a good attendance. At 
this meeting arrangements for the entertainment of 
Douglas Malloch, the ‘‘Lumberman poet’’ of Chicago, 
will be completed., Mr. Malloch will appear here on the 
evening of May 7 under the auspices of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club and the Evansville Rotary Club and a 
banquet will be given on that occasion and the members 
of both clubs will be permitted to invite their lady 
friends. It is expected that the entertainment will be 
attended by several hundred people. President Worland 
is enthusiastic over the approaching event and thinks it 
will be one that the members of both clubs and their 
friends will long remember. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


HuNTINGTON, W. VA., March 25.—Fifty-five hardwood 
manufacturers representing most of the lumbermen of 
the eastern district, comprised of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee, held their first meeting in this 
district in this city March 20. The open competition 
lan of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States held a session and in the evening the 
poard of directors of the association held its quarterly 
meeting. 

The directors discussed mainly the relation of the in- 
dustry to the Government under present war conditions. 
It was freely asserted that while the association pledges 
its full support to the Government in the prosecution of 
the war yet it will stand firmly against any measure 
which might be taken and which would prove detrimental 
to the industry. 

Members of the association admitted themselves some- 
what puzzled as to possible future Government action, 
yet on the whole a tone of optimism pervaded the meet- 
ing and it is generally felt that the months of business 
ahead can confidently be looked forward to. Practically 
all the manufacturers present reported a large amount 
of direct and indirect Government orders with several 
large orders from the British War Mission. 


The association will hold monthly meetings in this 
district, either at Charleston or Huntington. 

The session was confined largely to a discussion of 
market conditions and manufacturing problems, and the 
opinion was generally expressed that while the number 
of inquiries is constantly increasing the mills are not ac- 
cepting orders. Shipments have improved to some ex- 
tent, it was reported. 

Logging and labor conditions were found to be in a 
poor condition all over the district. The supply of labor, 
it is said, is constantly diminishing and considerable ef- 
fort is being required to keep a full crew in the field. 
Logging conditions in the West Virginia and Kentucky 
fields have been greatly retarded within the last few 
weeks because of torrential rains which have swept the 
district and washed out bridges on railways and tram 
roads and generally set back the work of production. 

Considerable improvement is noted in the car situa- 
tion and it is believed that the long period of congestion 
and ear scarcity which has been seriously felt by every 
industry in the country is nearing an end. In fact it 


HARDWOOD MEN CONFER 


was predicted by several members that the railroad situ- 
ation would be so much improved by the first of May 
that conditions by that time would be approximately 
normal. 

Optimism was also expressed by the manufacturers 
that the present depression in building operations will 
not long continue and that building will be renewed with- 
in a short time upon a much larger scale than that which 
has characterized the operations of the last few months. 

One of the features of the meeting was a discussion 
on ‘‘The Increase in the Cost of Production as Compared 
with the Increase in the Selling Price.’’ This is one of 
the most serious problems confronting the lumber industry 
today and the situation relative to the Government re- 
quirements makes it imperative that every manufacturer 
of hardwood know his production costs. 

It was pointed out that manufacturers should remem- 
ber that a profit of $4 a day is not equivalent to a profit 
of $4 made in 1916, or in the days prior to rising costs 
of labor and materials, Manufacturers should realize, it 
was asserted, that the $4 profit which lumbermen might 
make at the present time has not the buying power that 
it had in 1916 and that the percentage is less. 

The lumber industry, speakers said, is a different 
proposition from any other recognized industry. It is 
not a continued business and the ordinary operation com- 
pletes its work and goes out of business within one gen- 
eration while the steel industry and other large industries 
of the country are not so limited and they may be con- 
tinued for many generations. The lumberman can sell 
his logs but once. There are but a limited number of 
logs to cut and when this supply has been cut there is 
nothing to do but close up the operation and seek a new 
field. 

At the conclusion of a general discussion of the sub- 
ject the committee decided to employ a cost accountant 
whose duties will be to keep the manufacturers informed 
as to what their product is costing them. 

Several members during the discussion of the costs 
produced their cost figures of 1917 and practically all of 
them showed that while the increased cost of production 
for 1917 over the previous year was 50 percent yet the 
increase in the selling price was but 35 percent. 

Eleven new members were reported and the business 
of the committee reported to be in excellent condition. 





PAST AND PROSPECTIVE HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES 


VICEGERENT SNARK APPOINTED 

Sr. Louts, Mo., March 25.—The appointment of R. J. 
Fine as Vicegerent Snark for the western district of 
Mississippi has been made by W. A. Priddie, Snark of 
the Universe of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, it 
was announced by Secretary-Treasurer EK. D. Tennant. 
Mr. Fine is with the Enochs & Wortman Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss. He is an enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, and 
plans to hold a concatenation soon. 

Mr. Tennant has been advised that the concatenation 
which was to have been held in New York on March 28 
had been postponed until April 11 on account of Holy 
Week. The meeting will be held at Reisenweber’s and 
a beefsteak dinner and other features are announced. 
Arrangements are in charge of Philip L. Sillman, Vice- 
gerent Snark. 

Mr. Tennant has gone to New York to attend a meet- 
ing Tuesday of the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and 
Foresters in War Service, he being a member of the 
executive committee, representing Hoo-Hoo. On his way 
home he will stop at Clarksburg, W. Va., where a con- 
catenation will be held April 6. 

Mr. Tennant is also planning to attend the concatena- 
tion to be held in Dallas, Tex., April 10, in connection 
with the meeting of the Texas Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Ben C. Varner, Vicegerent Snark, is in charge 
of the arrangements, and the Dallas committee com- 
prises W. H. O’Neill, Tom W. Griffiths, F. T. Buell, 
M. M. Mayfield and J. M. Reichenstein. The entertain- 
ment committee is composed of ‘‘Shooter’’? Bower, 
‘*Lingo’? Mumpower, ‘‘ Jake’’ Reichenstein and ‘‘ Billy’’ 
Block. The membership committee is composed of John 
C. Ray, J. C. Dionne, James F. Farmer, EK. F. Strube, 
E. 8. Owens, Charles Sorg, C. C. Bradenbaugh, and 
Harry T. Kendall. The meeting will open at 8 p. m., 
and at 9:30 p. m. the moonlight picnic will begin. There 
will be a cabaret and vaudeville, and stories by ‘‘Jack’’ 
Ray, ‘‘Swede’’ Yochem and ‘‘Billy’’ Black. 





TO OBSERVE NATIONAL HOO-HOO DAY 


St. Louis, Mo., March 25.—St. Louis will observe 
National Hoo-Hoo Day April 27 with a big concatena- 
tion, bigger even than last year. This was decided upon 
at a rousing get-together luncheon meeting of the mem- 
bers of the order in this jurisdiction, which was held at 
the American Annex Hotel, Friday at 12:30. The ne- 
cessity for’ closer codperation among members was 
brought out at the meeting, which was so enthusiastic 
that it was decided to: give a series of these luncheon 
gatherings in order that the members may become better 
acquainted. The next luncheon meeting will be held on 
Friday, April 17. 

It was pointed out that St. Louis, being the home of 
Past Snark Julius Seidel, who originated the idea of 
a National Hoo-Hoo Day, should make a greater effort 

an any other city on this day. Every member of the 
order was urged to get at least one candidate, and the 
idea was accepted readily. The outlook for a big cele- 
bration was considered bright. 

Sidney 8, May, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, presided at the luncheon. To add a little pep 
to the meeting a professional vocalist was engaged to 
lead in the singing, and everything in the way of patri- 
otie songs from ‘‘America’’ to ‘‘Over There,’’ was 
sung. To add more pep, there was a drawing and two 


prizes were awarded, Charles C. Webb, winning a Hoo- 
Hoo ring, and Charles E, Davidson, a package of mints. 
To add still more pep, each member arose and intro- 
duced himself, giving his name, business connection, 
address and telephone number; in fact, everything but 
his age. 

Mr. Seidel told of the benefits to be derived from 
Hoo-Hoo, and urged not only that new members should 
be secured, which could be done easily when they are 
acquainted with what the order means, but that every 
effort should be made to get back into the fold those 
who have dropped out. ‘‘Hoo-Hoo means something 
now,’’ said Mr. Seidel, ‘‘and every man who is eligible 
should be proud to be a member,’’ 

Emerson D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer, told of the 
recent trip he and Snark Priddie made to the Pacific 
coast, and of the great interest the men of that section 
feel for the order. ‘‘They told us,’’ said Mr. Tennant, 
‘*that Hoo-Hoo had done more for the lumbermen of 
the west Coast than any other organization ever did.’’ 
He said that Hoo-Hoo was especially vital, because it 
always had preached the spirit of democracy, for which 
this nation is now at war. He lauded the work of Mr. 
Seidel, and continued: ‘‘I want you to know that this 
order, which you sometimes don’t think so much of, is 
vital to the lumber industry, and everything that you 
can do to help build it up is something to build up the 
business that brings you your bread and butter.’’ 

L. M. Tully, Supreme Scrivenoter, speaking for him- 
self and Charles K. Price, Vicegerent Snark, said that 
they expected to have a great big concatenation on April 
27, and that Hoo-Hoo day was a magnificent idea. He 
asked the codperation of the members to the end that 
the celebration may redound to the credit of the order. 





INSPECTION SERVICE GIVES GOOD RESULTS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 27.—Inspection service of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, under the new $10 basis, is giving excellent re- 
sults, according to a circular letter to the membership 
sent out today by F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president 
of the association. The new rate, a flat charge, was 
put into effect by the board of governors at its last 
meeting. It already is demonstrated that the plan not 
only affords the membership a prompt and adequate 
service at a reasonable cost, but it is stimulating the 
use of the inspection bureau in the settlements of dis- 
putes. Mr, Gadd says: 


The flat rate of $10 covers the cost of inspection that may 
be made in one place, whether this inspection only includes 
a few feet of rejects, a survey of a whole car, or rejects out 
of a number of cars equal to one carload. The basis for com- 
puting a carload is 15,000 feet. For instance, if there are 
3,000 feet of rejects in a yard, all out of one car, the fee is 
$10. If there are rejects in the one yard where the inspector 
is working out of a number of cars all from the same shipper 
and totaling 15,000 feet, the fee will be $10. If in excess of 
15,000 feet it is then counted as two cars. 

In cases of larger cars in a single shipment the 15,000 feet 
rule will not, of course, be enforced. ‘The object of the 
15,000 feet rule is to compute the carload where there are 
rejects out of more than one car to be surveyed, 

The $10 fee includes all expenses, with the single exception 
of where it is necessary to employ labor to handle the lumber. 

No charge will be made for the reinspection where the re- 
sult of the survey shows that the stock held up to within 
4 percent of the original invoice. This means that the mem- 
ber who is properly applying the rule in his shipping de- 
partment is getting from the association his inspection free 
as a direct benefit from his membership. 
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CONSIDERS FUEL CONSERVATION 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 26.—The Fuel Adminis- 
tration is giving most earnest consideration to measures 
calculated to conserve the fuel supply and place available 
coal where it will do most to win the war. 

A conference was called for this morning at which the 
editors of several of the leading building trade journals 
were invited to be present. None of them attended, altho 
telegrams received by F. B. Noyes, director of conserva- 
tion, indicated several would be on hand at 10 o’clock. 
There were present a representative of the War Indus- 
tries Board, one of the engineers of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and several other officials. 

The building trade editors were invited to come here 
on the theory that they would be able to make helpful 
suggestions concerning conditions in the building indus- 
tries. Lumber trade editors were not invited because Mr. 
Noyes has not yet taken up the lumber question, partly 
because of the great demand for so many kinds of lumber 
in war industries and construction. 

Mr. Noyes said that generally speaking the plan is to 
curtail rather than close down altogether the output of 
materials for building that will not contribute to the war, 

Some of the industries have already been in confer- 
ence on this subject. Today Mr. Noyes made arrange- 
ments for a conference with the president of the National 
Building Trades Association. 

A prominent lumberman strongly intimated today that 
the Fuel Administration would do well to keep hands off 
the lumber industry for the present. Mr. Noyes evidently 
had received some intimation along this line. It may be 
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remarked in this connection that 15,000 carloads of lum- 
ber are now tied up on the rails of various carriers by 
embargoes placed here and there. Frequently these em- 
bargoes will cover only a few miles—just sufficient to tie 
up every car of lumber on an entire system because there 
can be no movement thru the embargoed points. 

That commercial shipments of lumber, which have 
been far from promising for a long time, will be further 
curtailed along with other products not deemed essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war is said to be 
certain. 





ISSUES STATEMENT CONCERNING HOUSING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—With a view to dis- 
abusing the public mind regarding mistaken notions of 
the housing program contemplated by the Government 
under the provisions of the $50,000,000 general housing 
bill, Otto H. Hidlitz, director of housing and transporta- 
tion, Department of Labor, has issued the following 
statement: 


It is a matter of much concern to all Governmental depart- 
ments interested in housing that the various communities are 
getting a wrong idea as to the intent of the Government in 
connection with relieving the demand for housing in certain 
localities. 

Communities should realize that housing generally thruout 
the United States has been inadequate to meet even the nor- 
mal growth of the various localities, and of course the intro- 
duction of war work has accentuated this situation. However, 
it must be remembered that our situation is an emergency 
one, and that a Community must do its utmost in the way 
of providing homes for industrial workers engaged on war 
work, thru inducing those who did not formerly take in 
boarders to open their homes, during this war emergency, to 
those war workers. : 

Furthermore, if there are any available houses or institu- 
tions which could readily be converted into reasonable housing 
for workers, this should be done. 

Again, if workers can be induced to come from outlying 
towns or hamlets, and transportation can be improved to 
enable these workers to reach the industrial plants in the 
locality affected, this method should be employed. It may 
happen that a reasonable amount of temporary building may 
be introduced to meet the emergency and take the peak load. 

In any event, new houses will not be considered until every 
other means has been exhausted. 

t is also of vital importance to determine whether the 
products of the particular locality are immediately needed in 
the war program, and the order of their importance. 

From all of which it must be realized that every community 
that can take care of itself should make every effort to do 
so before seeking Governmental aid, especially as the demand 
for relief is very much greater than the funds provided to 
meet it. 

If a community is benefiting thru the fact that war orders 
are being placed amongst its manufacturers, and indirectly 
thru the fact that a larger population is spending its earn- 
ings in that particular community, it is not unreasonable to 
ask that the community itself, in the war emergency, shall 
make an effort to help itself. There is reason to believe that 
where a community is overloaded with contracts, its chances 
for receiving additional Governmental contracts is remote as 
it naturally would be useless to offer additional contracts to 
a community whose manufacturers are already unable to find 
housing for their workers. 





DISCUSS CONSTRUCTION OF CARS 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 25.—The leading car 
manufacturers of the country today held a conference 
with the purchasing committee of the railroad adminis- 
tration at which the freight car problem was discussed 
in detail. Members of the committee at last accounts 
did not hesitate to admit frankly that they are some- 
what up a tree. While a tentative statement was issued 
about a week ago making mention of prospective orders 
for 45,000 freight cars, as a matter of fact neither the 
number to be called for in the initial order nor the kind 
of cars have been definitely decided. 

It was intimated today in a well informed quarter that 
the initial order may be for 100,000 freight cars, but 
the kind remains to be finally determined. Lumbermen 
generally, both in the South and on the Pacific coast, 
favor building double sheath cars. Some of the leading 
car builders much prefer single sheath cars, and this 
type also has a strong following on the committee. 

The trouble lies in the fact that it is difficult to get, 
say, southern pine for siding for the single sheath cars in 
sufficient quantities. On the other hand, the transporta- 
tion problem is such that the railroad administration does 
not wish to order large quantities of fir lumber for car 
siding to be manufactured in the East or central West. 

Bad results on the Canadian Pacific have been re- 
ported following the construction of single sheath cars 
from lumber not thoroly dried. Shrinkage permitted 
grain to escape and caused other loss and embarrassment. 

On the other hand, double sheath cars would not permit 
of the opening of large cracks and other embarrassing 
developments reported by the Canadian line. In addition, 
it would help the southern pine and Douglas fir lumber- 
men who are cutting large quantities of lumber to dis- 
pose of considerable quantities of lumber which is piling 
up without a market as a result of the sawing of so much 
ship stuff. 

The problem of what to do with this side stuff has often 
been discussed between lumbermen and officials of the 
Federal Shipping Board and other Government branches, 
and in not a few instances a market has been provided. 
But the side stuff continues to accumulate in a great 
many mills until it is a burden and an embarrassment, 
not to say a growing liability. 

It goes without saying that there is a strong steel 
element in the general purchasing committee of the Rail- 
road Administration. The steel men very naturally are 
interested in advancing the merits of steel cars and do 
not hesitate to do so. But there is such a demand for 


steel for fabricated and other metal ships, guns, ammuni- 
tion etc., that the lumbermen also have an opportunity 
to advance strong arguments in support of the wooden 
car. 

It can be marked down for a certainty that many wood- 
en ears will be ordered. The number to be included in 
the initial order may be announced later this week. 





The understanding is that a higher price will be al- 
lowed by the Government for car stock than the emer- 
gency bureau prices fixed for cantonment and general 


construction lumber. Before the southern pine emer- 
gency committee left the city this matter was discussed 
with various officials, including the new price-fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board. Details as to price 
remain to be worked out. <A definite decision must be 
made in the immediate future if it is the plan to have the 
cars built under the competitive bid system. 

The plan is understood to contemplate the awarding 
of contracts on the cost plus system with a reasonable 
limit on the fee allowed for construction. 


rere 


APPOINTS DIRECTORS OF ENEMY MILL 

WasuInctTon, D. C., March 25.—A. Mitchell Palmer, 
alien property custodian, announced Sunday the appoint- 
ment of five directors for the German-American Lumber 
Co., which owns upward of 140,000 acres in Florida, and 
operates a large plant at Millville in that State. 

The value of the German owned property of this com- 
pany is estimated at $3,000,000, which will be put to 
work for the United States. All the preferred stock of 
this company is owned by a German prince, Furstlich 
Schamberg Holfkammen. H. G. Kulenkampf, president 
of the company, was interned as an alien enemy and is 
now in a Government detention camp. 

All the profits derived from the operations of this 
lumber company, Mr. Palmer says, will be invested in 
Liberty Bonds and in the event of the sale of the prop- 
erty being ordered by the Government of the United States 
the entire proceeds will be invested in Liberty Bonds. 

The directors of this company announced today and 
who will immediately take over the control of the prop- 
erty are: W. A. Blount, Pensacola, Fla.; William L. 
Wilson of the alien property custodian’s office in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; E. R. Malone, president American Na- 
tional Bank, Pensacola, Fla.; Charles 8. Hebard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Hollins N. Randolph, Atlanta, Ga. 

William L. Wilson will be the active manager of the 
company immediately, representing the alien property 
custodian on the ground. 





OPENS COURSE IN EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—The various Govern- 
ment departments are codperating in an intensive train- 
ing course in employment management. The purpose of 
this new war departure is to add a fourth general divi- 
sion to every industrial enterprise personnel, consisting 
of employment or service management. This depart- 
ment will cover all those activities which have to do with 
human relations—legislation, safety, education, recrea- 
tion, ‘‘hiring and firing,’’ discipline, wage system, pen- 
sions, sick benefits etc., bringing them all under one 
specialist. 

The first of the schools for this training will start 
Tuesday of this week at the University of Rochester. 
Other schools soon will start at Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston Univer- 
sity, and the Boston Employment Managers’ Association. 

The first course will be continued for six weeks and 
will include the practice and theory of employment man- 
agement. Fifteen Rochester factories will provide the 
laboratory work and assist the University of Rochester 
in presenting the theory of personnel management. 

Only men selected by manufacturers of war contract 
plants and who possess enthusiasm, industrial experi- 
ence, good education, liberal points of view and the 
ability to command men will be accepted. The Depart- 
ment of Labor is sending two of its field agents in the 
Federal employment service and it is announced that the 
Navy Department intends sending assistant superin- 
tendents from navy yards. ‘Twenty prospective employ- 
ment managers have already been accepted and enrolled. 


~S 


NON-ESSENTIAL BUILDING UNDER BAN 


WASHINGTON,’ D. C., March 25.—Still another attack 
on ‘‘non-essential’’ building was launched by the Gov- 
ernment today. This time it came in the form of a state- 
ment from the Council of National Defense, quoting a 
resolution adopted by the War Industries Board. The 
War Industries Board announces its opposition to the 
development of new industrial enterprises that can not 
be utilized in the winning of the war and the construc- 
tion of public buildings and public works that can just 
as well be delayed. 

The formal statement issued by the National Council 
follows: 





The following resolution has been passed by the War In- 
dustries Board : 

Wuereas, It has come to the notice of this board that new 
industrial corporations are being organized in different sec- 
tions of the United States for the erection of industrial plants 
which can not be utilized in the prosecution of the war; and 

WHEREAS, Plans are being considered by certain States, 
counties, cities and towns for the construction of public 
buildings and other improvements which will not contribute 
toward winning the war; and 

WHEREAS, The carrying forward of these activities will in- 
volve the utilization of labor, materials and capital urgently 
required for war purposes ; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the War Industries Board that, in the public 
interest, all new undertakings not essential to and not con- 
tributing either directly or indirectly toward winning the wat, 
which involve the utilization of labor, material and capital 
required in the production, supply or distribution of direct or 
indirect war needs, will be discouraged, notwithstanding they 
may be of local importance and of a character which should 
in normal times meet with every encouragement. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That in fairness to those interested therein, notice 
is hereby given that this board will withhold from such proj 
ects priority assistance, without which new construction 0 
the character mentioned will frequently be found imprat. 
ticable, and that this notice shall be given wide publicity, tha 
all parties interested in such undertakings may be fully ~ € 
prised of the difficulties and delays to which they will be sub 
jected and embark upon them at their peril. 





Director General of Railroads McAdoo has ordered 
that each railroad take an inventory by actual count, 
weight and measurement of all materials on hand. This 
inventory must be taken prior to May 1, 1918. 
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NATIONAL LUMBER WHOLESALERS HOLD ANNUAL 


(Continued from Page 45) 


—and I might add that at that time we fully expected 
the answer to be in the affirmative—we would be com- 
pelled to recommend to our committee as a whole that 
the establishment of a bureau would be inexpedient and 
would in no way accomplish what he had in mind. 

Our answer from the director did not come until the 
morning of the third day, and to our amazement it was 
of . negative nature, being in the form of a letter which 
read: 

R. H. DOWNMAN, Director of Lumber. 

DEAR SiR: 

Referring to attached letter from committee repre- 
sented by Messrs. Babcock and Schuette, wish to say 
that I do not see how we can avail ourselves of the 
offer made by these gentlemen. The policy of the Gov- 
ernment, as you know, is to make contracts with man- 
ufacturers direct. As this question has been disposed 
of by those higher in authority, it is not our business 
to pass upon it but carry out the instructions given us, 
This proposition, on the face of it, appears to be a 
jobbing arrangement, which is contrary to the instruc- 
tions as I understand them, and it seems that such a 
bureau operating independently here in Washington 
would in the natural order of things conflict with 
— that you are sending out to the producers 

irect. 

For this reason, I wish to suggest that you thank 
them for the offer but say that we are unable, for the 
present at least, to avail ourselves of it. 

A. M. Leaar, 
Of the office of B. M. Baruch, commissioner of raw materials. 


The committee as a whole was again convened at 
Washington. The members unanimously concurred in 
the report and views of the subcommittee and it was 
decided not to open an emergency bureau but to recom- 
mend that those of our members who were interested in 
Government business should codperate with, and thru, 
bureaus already established. This information was sub- 
sequently reported to our membership by a communica- 
tion from the secretary’s office. 

It may be interesting to some to state that at the time 
the subcommittee was in Washington studying the condi- 
tions, the officials of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association were there and had been given permission by 
the director to establish an emergency bureau. I might 
add that we were told by the director’s assistant that 
altho they had been given permission to establish such a 
bureau, doubt had also been expressed as to its feasi- 
bility. Notwithstanding this fact, the bureau was estab- 
lished and was known as the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association War Service Bureau, This was additional to 
the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, established 
under the auspices of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States. 

Although a moderate amount of business was placed 
thru each of the bureaus it was apparent that the amount 
was not such as to justify the sacrifices that were neces- 
sarily made by the various members because if I am 
reliably informed the members individually constituting 
the Southern Hardwood Emergency Bureau, in addition 
to spending several months of their time in Washington 
at their own expense, suffered a deficiency amounting to 
several thousand dollars over and above the fees charged 
the recipients of orders for services rendered, and the 
bureaus were compelled to close their offices ‘in Wash- 
ington as they had become largely bureaus of information 
rather than emergency bureaus. 

This seems in part at least to justify the findings of 
your committee, and its negative report. 

For the benefit of the industry at large, and especially 
those who may be interested in other transactions of 
a like nature, I beg your indulgence while I relate briefly 
what seems to have been a fruitless effort on the part 
of certain manufacturers to obtain business that terri- 
torially, and in view of the patriotic prices submitted, 
belonged to them. 

At the suggestion of a large and successful manufac- 
turer, who was a member of Mr. Downman’s committee 
as originally constituted, and thus familiar with the eco- 
nomic policies and Governmental regulations, the hem- 
lock and hardwood manufacturers adjacent to the West 
Virginia field were called together at Charleston to con- 
sider taking such action as was necessary for placing at 
the disposal of the Government all available stocks of hem- 
lock and low grade hardwood that were favorably located 
and within a radius of 50 to 150 miles of a site selected 
for the erection of an explosives factory where many :uil- 
lion feet of lumber would be required. 

It was made clear to those present that if they were to 
participate in such business competitive and patriotic 
prices would have to be made, in addition to materially 
relieving the severe railroad congestion which at that time 
had forced a heavy reduction in the production of various 
enterprises, and practically put the lumber industry out of 
existence because the railroads were unable to cope with 
the deplorable conditions. 

Therefore, a schedule of prices was agreed upon and a 
special committee was sent to Washington to arrange to 
have such business as might result handled thru one of 
‘the emergency bureaus already established, rather than 
create a new bureau. This was done, and prices were 
Placed before the director of lumber with the advice that 
working arrangements had been effected with the South- 
ern Hardwood Emergency Bureau for handling any busi- 
ness that might result. 

After carefully comparing the hemlock prices with those 
in effect on southern pine, and finding that the hemlock 
Schedule, as submitted, showed prices slightly higher than 
the southern pine prices, the director of lumber told the 
lumber committee that if their prices were further reduced 
So they would compare favorably with southern pine he 
would gladly recommend the substitution of hemlock be- 
cause of its availability and the short haul. 

The hemlock manufacturers were immediately called to 
Washington and the conditions placed before them. They 
cheerfully met the situation, going even beyond the prices 
Suggested by the director of lumber; in fact, they finally 
consented to every demand and suggestion of the director, 
only to be advised that the architects in charge of the 
operation had refused to permit the substitution of hem- 
lock for southern pine; therefore the order had to be 
placed for southern pine, in face of the fact that Director 
General of Railroads W. G. McAdoo had strongly advo- 
cated and recommended placing all business where they 
would have the advantage of short hauls, thus relieving 
railroad congestion at the various gateways. 

This seems to indicate quite clearly that only those who 
happen to be so fortunate as to have some commodity 
for which there seems to be dire need can hope to par- 
ticipate generally in Government requirements, unless 
Such requirements should be increased, and the produc- 
tion of lumber greatly reduced as a result of the stringent 
labor conditions and the inadequacy of the railreads to 
meet the requirements, which may force a modification 
of the policies now in vogue. 

I have endeavored to relate the unvarnished facts with- 
out desire or intention to reflect upon or criticise any de- 
partment or individual, and should this convention desire 
to take any action on the report, or on the attitude of the 
Government, thru the director of lumber toward the whole- 
Sale fraternity of the industry, I feel that it should be 
done with deliberation, having in mind the fact that the 
director of lumber and his associates have unquestion- 
ably done our Government great service, even if in doing it 
they may have cast what seems to be a slight reflection 
upon some individual or some branch of the industry. 


Matters of Transportation 


The reports of the railroads and transportation com- 
mittee and of the special railroad committee were read 


by W. S. Phippen, traffic manager. In part they were: 


The past year has been a particularly trying one in the 
transportation game,and while I have been able in a great 
many instances to assist our members in getting their 
shipments thru there have been times when this has been 
simply impossible. 

I ghee te in the three conferences held by our 
special transportation committee with the Commission on 
Car Service in Washington. In addition, Mr. Schuette, 
chairman of our special committee, and myself had a 
number of interviews with various members of the com- 
mission. The result of these efforts was that we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the movement of empty equipment 
to certain lumber districts where it was badly needed and 
we also succeeded in having some of the embargoes 
loosened up at different times and an increased number 
of permits issued, particularly for north-bound movement 
thru the Virginia gateways. 

On Dec. 26 last, the Government assumed control of 
the railroads, but the winter was so severe and operating 
conditions were so difficult, that it was simply impossible 
to move more than a fraction of the tonnage exempt 
from embargoes and it was therefore necessary to place 
additional restrictions. The recent good weather condi- 
tions have been a great factor in enabling carriers to 
reduce the accumulation of cars. Transportation condi- 
tions are improving and while it is still very difficult to 
ship lumber, particularly from the South, into eastern ter- 
ritory I think that we may shortly look for the modifica- 
tion of some of the embargoes and a somewhat freer 
movement of lumber and forest products. 


Proposed Charge for Placing and Spotting Cars 


About March 5, 1918, it was reported that the director 
general of railroads proposed making a charge of $2 
for placing a loaded car with inbound freight at the 
“gate” of a private siding or industry track, or taking a 
loaded car therefrom; also a charge of $1 for service on 
the private track or industrial siding beyond the gate 
in the placing of a car loaded or empty at a particular 
point on such tracks for unloading or loading. The 
gate was described as the point where such private sid- 
ing or industrial track connects with the right of way line 
of the carrier or an established interchange point be- 
tween the carrier and the industrial track. 

We promptly filed a protest against this proposition 
and advised our members to file individual protests which 
they did. If this proposition were put thru it would 
have the effect of unsettling the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Los Angeles Switching Case, 
and also the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Car Spotting Case, 34 I. C. C. 609.! 


Freight Claims 


During the last year we handled 810 freight claims, 
aggregating $24,183. Of this number 247 claims, aggre- 
gating $8,034, were collected while 115 claims, aggregating 
2,050, were returned to members. as uncollectible, leaving 
a balance of 448 claims, amounting to $14,099, under in- 
vestigation. Many of these claims had to be handled 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, either for- 
mally or informally. 


Special Railroad Conference 


The special railroad conference committee appomist at 
the annual meeting held in Pittsburgh March 21, 1917, for 
the purpose of securing relief for the lumber industry from 
the serious car shortage and embargo conditions then ex- 
isting reports that it has faithfully endeavored to perform 
the duties assigned it, and to this end made three special 
trips, in force, to Washington, in addition to three other 
visits by the chairman, and two to Washington and one 
to Norfolk by the traffic manager of the association. 

After careful inquiry the committee concluded that the 
Car Service Commission of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Washington, D, C., was the 
body having the widest jurisdiction in these matters, and 
arrangements were promptly made to appear before it. 
The first meeting with the Car Service Commission was 
held April 5 in the new Willard Hotel. This meeting was 
attended by members of the committee and by Messrs. 
Babcock, Germain, Preisch, Perry and Phippen. Our one 
great object at this meeting was to impress upon the 
members of the Car Service Commission that the railroads 
were practicing great discrimination against the lumber 
industry at that time, and to urge upon them the neces- 
sity of providing a better car supply to the lumber pro- 
ducing sections. After a full and fair hearing the com- 
mittee agreed to take our suggestions under advisement 
and do all they could to relieve the situation. 

Our second public hearing before the Committee on Car 
Service was held May 10 in their new quarters at 719 
Thirteenth Street, N. W. In addition to the members of 
the committee the following gentlemen attended by spe- 
cial invitation: Messrs. Babcock, Germain, Kay, William- 
son, Diehl, Wolf, Perry and Phippen. Again the matters 
of car shortage and embargoes and the necessity for im- 
mediate relief were put forth as forcibly as possible, and 
after a hearing lasting more than two hours, in which 
every phase of the subject was thoroly discussed, we were 
informed that the commission was taking definite steps to 
relieve the situation, and that a large number of box cars 
had already been ordered south for the relief of lumber 
shippers, and that this movement would continue from 
time to time until real relief had been afforded. They 
also promised that embargo conditions would be modified 
as rapidly as possible, and that local committees would 
be appointed in strategic centers thruout the country to 
improve conditions as promptly as possible. 

It is pleasing to report that this action on the part of 
the Car Service Commission, coming as a result of your 
committee’s representations to it as to the vital needs of 
the lumber industry, resulted ultimately in the sending of 
some 68,000 box cars to the South and Southwest, which 
greatly relieved the pressure thru the early summer and 
fall. Conditions were greatly improved in the North and 
Northwest by the ordering of cars to these sections also, 
so that the entire industry felt the resulting benefit. 


Mitigating the Embargoes 


Again, on July 24, your committee appeared before the 
Car Service Commission, accompanied by F. R. Babcock 
(who has loyally supported the work of the committee 
thruout, for the purpose of requesting relief from the 
embargo conditions, which were completely choking lum- 
ber shipments from the South thru the Virginia gateways. 
At our request the Commission on Car Service had invited 
to be present at this meeting Mr. Fisher, of the Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Clark, New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
and Mr. Wray, chairman of the special eastbound lumber 
conference committee at Norfolk. This meeting lasted for 
two and one-half hours; the matter was presented most 
forcibly by all sides, and the whole situation was thoroly 
discussed. Chairman Sheaffer, speaking for the Car Serv- 
ice Commission, assured us that an increased number of 
permits would be granted and that the commission would 
undertake to see that relief was afforded as promptly as 
possible under the circumstances. As a result of this 
meeting an extra number of permits were granted for 
some considerable time and improved conditions generally 
prevailed, until the crop movement began in the fall, 
and with it came the extra pressure of Government ship- 
ments. This was followed by winter setting in very much 
earlier than usual, accompanied by such severe weather 
conditions that the railroads of the country found it neces- 
sary to abandon the transportation of everything except 
food, fuel and governmental requirements. 


[The daily press announces that the director-general 
has abandoned this proposal.—EbI1Tor. | 


Future Action 


These conditions are so well known by all that it would 

e useless to enlarge upon them, and your committee felt 
that under the circumstances there was nothing that they 
could properly do, other than had already been done, to 
change the situation, and the lumber industry from the 
standpoint of commercial shipments has suffered keenly 
thruout the winter as a result of these conditions. 

It is doubtless the hope of all that relief is near at 
hand, and that in the near future the embargoes now ex- 
istent will be removed. It is also quite apparent that 
unless this relief is granted soon serious conditions will 
confront the industry, along with many other grave prob- 
lems, growing out of the worldwide war conditions, now 
existing. 

In view of these conditions, and in order that the in- 
terest of our members, as well as the welfare of the entire 
lumber industry be safeguarded as far as possible, we sug- 
gest that if a committee were appointed to take up the 
matter of all these special problems growing out of the 
war, which committee could work in conjunction with 
similar committees to be appointed by other branches of 
the lumber industry working thus together, they could 
see to it that fair and just treatment was accorded at all 
times, and keep our members fully informed as to condi- 
tions as they may develop from time to time. The com- 
mittee wishes to express its sincere appreciation of the 
hearty support received on every hand and to thank all 
who had a part in the work. 


Business Men’s Relation to the War 

Never has an aggregation of business men listened 
to a more interesting or a more serious and plain 
spoken address than that delivered before this associa- 
tion this morning by Waddill Catchings, chairman of 
the war service executive committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, whose theme was the 
position of the business man in connection with the 
war. Asserting that this is not a war of soldiers alone 
but a war in which the business man at home plays ‘as 
important a part as the soldier on the battle front, the 
speaker, without an attempt at oratory but in a plain, 
serious manner, pointed out the fact that there is and 
has been a woeful lack of real business ability in con- 
nection with all departments of the Government and 
that because of the spirit of the times which holds 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at ali times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 




















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of -the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 

Unexcelled facilities for goovieting ovess freight contracts and effecting 


icest dispatch from seaboa e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS, 














We. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accontanis 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 
PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A. 


Cable Address, ““‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 
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BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
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“Service” 


That is US. Tell us by wire 


or letter what you want from 
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successful business men under suspicion the greatest 
business in the world, that of conducting Government 
and industrial affairs to win the war, is entrusted to 
theorists and men of inexperience; that business men 
of great ability have offered their services freely, but 
have not been entrusted with the positions of great 
responsibility. He aptly characterized the situation by 
saying, ‘‘There is the finest aggregation of office boys 
in Washington ever assembled in one place.’’ 

The speaker pointed out that when the great need 
of building ships arose the Government did not call 
to the workmen of known ability and experience in 
that line, but men totally new to the work; that when 
the fuel crisis arose not a practical coal man, but a 
college professor, was called to the work of relieving 
the situation, and that while the Fuel Administration 
now has plans worked out that will prevent a repeti- 
tion of this winter’s experience much delay and suf- 
fering resulted while it was gaining this experience, 
and the same thing is true in all other lines. 

In its attitude toward business, the speaker declared, 
the Government is interpreting the spirit of the peo- 
ple and the trend of the times, as, while the President 
declined to address the great war conference of busi- 
ness men at Atlantic City, he did go to Buffalo to ad- 
dress a gathering of labor. He declared the problem 
of American business is to accomplish the job of win- 
ning the war and it is the job of the business men to 
see that the necessary material resources are supplied 
to the boys on the battle fronts. There is no real 
ground for the suspicion of business men that is evi- 
dent, for the service of the business men of the coun- 
try is available to the Government in any way and on 
such terms as the Government may prescribe, and it is 
not the spirit of the business men that there should be 
profiteering in war. Mr. Catchings, declaring that 
there is no time during the war to train a lot of 
amateurs on how to run a_ great business, said 
there are three things business men must do: first, 
arouse themselves to a recognition of their responsi- 
bility to do something; second, study conditions, find 
out who are the people who are controlling events and 
what they are trying to do; third, thru organized and 
concerted efforts bring all their influence and resources 
to bear to work out a solution of the problem. He 
referred to the annual meeting of the national chamber 
that is to occur in Chicago early in April at which it is 
hoped to demonstrate what business can do and how 
it can render its best service to the country in its 
present time of need. 

Mr. Catchings was very much in earnest, talked very 
plainly and brought home to the business men as no 
flights of oratory could have done the intense serious- 
ness of the problem and the great necessity for busi- 
ness men to arouse and bring about a change in senti- 
ment that will remove the fetters and permit the 
country to have the benefit of the best business ability 
and experience now and in the future when the need will 
continue to be just as great. At the close of his ad- 
dress he was given an ovation and very feelingly 
President Preisch extended the thanks of the associa- 
tion and assured him that the wholesale lumbermen 
were willing and eager to do their part. 


Present and Prospective Railroad Conditions 


Another intensely practical talk was that of A. H. 
Smith, regional director in eastern territory of the 
United States Railroad Administration, expressing the 
hope that if it does nothing else the result of traffic 
conditions for the last two years will induce business 
men to take as much interest in the railroads as they 
do in the other business machinery around them. Mr. 
Smith told of some of the wonderful accomplishments 
of the railroads in the face of the most adverse condi- 
tions. Declaring that the railroads had not broken 
down, he pointed to the fact that with practically the 
same men and the same equipment the roads in 1917 
hauled 120,000,000,000 ton miles more freight than 
they did in 1915, and that even with the higher wages 
paid here and in spite of the vaunted efficiency of 
German railroads a dollar’s wage on the railroads of 
this country brings four times greater results than does 
the same wage on the railroads of Germany. Mr. 
Smith declared the present unsatisfactory condition of 
transportation in America was due largely to the neg- 
lect of the business men, the people themselves. He 
asked a business man recently what transportation 
would be worth to him now and he said it would be 
beyond money and without price and he asked the 
business man then ‘‘ When did you change your mind?’’ 

Mr. Smith stated that car conditions in the East 
are slowly improving and that the congestion has been 
cleared up to the extent that only 45,000 cars are now 
tied up, against 161,000 a short time ago. The lack of 
further storage and unloading facilities at the eastern 
terminals is causing the shortage of cars very largely 
and not an actual shortage in the number of cars. He 
complimented the business men on the patience they 
have shown under the trying conditions they have 
encountered and expressed the hope that very shortly 
there will be a decided improvement that will help to 
relieve the present congestion that is restricting busi- 
ness so terribly. 

C. V. McCreight referred to a news report of a re- 
cent recommendation of the War Industries Board 
that building operations be curtailed during the war 
and thought some action should be taken in that mat- 
ter. At the suggestion of the president Mr. McCreight 
and Mr. Babcock were added to the resolutions com- 
mittee in order that that matter and that of securing 
recognition by the Government of the wholesalers in 
a way that would be helpful might be brought before 
that committee and suitable résolutions be prepared. 

The convention then adjourned for lunch. 


THE FINAL SESSION 


At the opening of the Thursday afternoon session 
Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, made a brief talk recounting the 








work of the National War Service Bureau, established 
by the association first at Washington and now located 
in Chicago. In his talk Mr. Fish made it very clear 
that Director of Lumber Downman had been intensely 
fair in his attitude toward the hardwood people and 
that in all his actions he was dominated by a patriotic 
desire to do the best thing possible for the Government. 
Mr. Fish told of the organization of the bureau; of the 
letters sent out to hardwood lumbermen generally, 
whether members of the association or not, offering 
them the facilities of the bureau; of the tender to the 
Government of the inspection service of the associa- 
tion and its acceptance; of the codperation with pur- 
chasing departments of the navy and other branches of 
the service; of the work that was done in assisting 
Government authorities in determining proper specifica- 
tions of materials best suited for the purpose; of ma- 
terials furnished for aircraft production, and closed 
by extending a cordial invitation to all members of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
to work with the National War Service Bureau and 
avail themselves of its information and data. 

The utilization of the enlarged Erie Canal was the 
subject of an interesting and instructive address by 
Henry W. Hill, of Buffalo, who stressed the very great 
importance of this waterway in helping to relieve 
traffic congestion and providing facilities especially 
for the economical movement of lumber, and the tre- 
mendous possibilities the canal offers for the lumber 
trade. 

¥F. 8. Underhill, for the committee on terms of sale, 
reported that after a conference with representative 
retailers it was not deemed expedient at this time to 
recommend any terms of sale other than those already 
in effect. ; 

Election of Officers 


The committee on nominations recommended for 
trustees for three years Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa; 
J. W. McClure, Memphis; H. W. McDonough, Boston; 
George F. Kerns, Chicago; Thomas B. Hammer, Phila- 
delphia; J. C. Campbell, Tioga, W. Va.; D. O. Ander- 
son, Marion, 8. C., and these were elected by unani- 
mous vote. 

F. R. Babcock placed in nomination for president 
Horace F. Taylor, of Buffalo, the nomination being 
eloquently seconded by A. J. Brady, of Buffalo, and 
Mr. Taylor was elected by unanimous rising vote. Mr. 
Babcock and O. E. Yeager, of Buffalo, appointed as an 
escort committee, brought the newly elected president 
into the room on their shoulders and in a feeling ad- 
dress Mr. Taylor thanked the convention for the great 
honor conferred upon him, the greatest in his life, he 
declared, and pledged his best efforts toward maintain- 
ing the organization in its present high standard. 
John W. McClure, of Memphis, was named as first vice 
president. 

Horace F. Taylor, Buffalo, president; John W. Me 
Clure, Memphis, first vice president; W. S. Harlan, 
Lockhart, Ala., second vice president; E. F. Perry, 
secretary; W. W. Schupner, department manager; W. 
S. Phippen, traffic manager, are the official personnel 
for the next year. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the use of trade 
acceptances; reaffirming loyalty and devotion to the 
President and to the Government; declaring that there 
had been a misconception among those in authority in 
Washington as to the importance of the wholesalers in 
their relation to the lumber trade and to the Govern- 
ment that had worked an injury to the latter, and 
asking a reconsideration of the decision of the lumber 
committee to present this matter again to the proper 
authorities at Washington; favoring a federation of 
all interests engaged in building and allied trades for 
codperation with the Government in problems arising 
from the war; thanking retiring officers for their 
splendid work for the association. A resolution to 
amend the by-laws so as to forbid a trustee succeed- 
ing himself was opposed by the committee and was 
defeated. 

After greetings from representatives of other as- 
sociations the convention adjourned. 

At the banquet tonight the speakers were Charles 
A. Towne, former senator from Minnesota; C. W. 
Colby, of Montreal; Francois Monod, Chief of Cabinet, 
French High Commission, and John Henry Kirby, 
Houston, Tex., lumber administrator for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in the South. 





SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT 

BALTIMORE, MD., March 25.—A prominent lumberman 
has been honored with a position of responsibility in 
the promotion of war work. He is Lewis Dill, of Lewis 
Dill & Co., and has been made special representative for 
the civilian personnel section of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and his duty will be to aid in the recruiting of 
civilian employees for technical and mechanical positions. 
He will cooperate with the Maryland Council of National 
Defense, of which Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of 
the Surry Lumber Co., is chairman. General Waters has 
been very active in the matter of having surveys of the 
State’s working forces and other resources made, and he 
has done much to mobilize the people and promote war 
activities. His work will doubtless be greatly aided by 
the efforts of Mr. Dill, who is also a man of fine executive 
ability and of high standing, and who holds the confi- 
dence of the public to a marked degree. 





PAY SHARE OF PROFITS TO EMPLOYEES 


Under the above head in the March 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared an article stating that 
the Paine Lumber Co. of Oshkosh, Wis., paid $32,378.46 
to employees in accordance with a profit sharing agree- 
ment entered into a year ago and based upon the earn- 
ings of 1917. The checks distributed ranged in amounts 
from $3.95 to $175. Thru a typographical error the ar- 
ticle in last week’s issue stated that these checks ranged 
in amounts from $3.95 to $1.75. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 





PASSERS-BY 


Let us sit down a little while, my friend— 

Life is a weary journey, after all, 
And they who hurry hurry but the end. 

Let us sit down beside this good gray wall 
And watch the throng and be not of the throng; 
Life is a weary journey, and so long. 


Here comes a captain of the marts of trade; 
With eye intent, he seeks some storied goal. 

I hear the clank of millions he has made, 
But not a bar of music from his soul. 

By jostled neighbors up the hill he goes, 

His money—see, he stepped upon a rose! 


Here comes a woman—fair, yet not so fair 
As once I saw her in a younger day. 
Age is not all that put the wrinkles there, 
For once she wandered from the narrow way. 
Here comes a woman, yesterday a lass. 
Silence, my laughing comrade; let her pass. 


Here comes a student buried in a book; 
His learning is a very useful thing. 
And yet I fear he does not hear the brook, 
He does not linger where the linnets sing. 
He does not see his fallen fellowmen; 
And yet I know he shall not pass again. 


Here comes a lover. Let us envy him. 

Rose, brook and summer, he is kin to these, 
And not a swallow shall the meadow skim 

But wakes in his glad heart new harmonies. 
God grant he finds her, and he finds her true; 
We came a darker valley, I and you. 


A little child that smiles at all the world 

Runs up the highway, flowers in its hand: 
Bare feet amid the grasses dewy-pearled ; 

So much to know, so little understand! 
Blessings, sweet babe, and may the grass you tread 
Be always green, the rose you pluck be red. 


And here are two who journey arm-in-arm: 
Good wife, good husband, up the way they roam, 
Sharing their joys, together facing harm, 
Led by the holy beacon of a home. 
God’s peace be with them on their quiet way, 
And hearts be golden though the hair be gray. 


Now comes a fool, a thing of living lust, 
Singing of song and women and of wine; 
But see his baubles crumble into dust; 
How dull the diamond that used to shine! 
Experience shall teach him much, the fool; 
For fools learn lessons in lifes hardest school. 


He who comes next esteems himself a saint 
And thinks that gloom is virtue, laughter sin. 
Had he his way, the roses he would paint 
In garb of black, and let no sunshine in. 
He thinks that heaven will seem fairer far 
By making sad worlds sadder than they are. 


I like this man of laughing mind and mien 
Who follows after, singing as he toils, 

Who has a moment for the crimson scene 
And finds the lilies in the darkest soils. 

Life is a journey, but a journey sweet; 

Its sharpest stone will néver bruise his feet. 


Captain and woman, student, lover, child, 
The happy wedded, and the man in black, 
The merry heart that walks the woodland wild, 
So they go upward, and they come not back. 
Your bundle, brother—we must on our way; 
For we are passers-by, as even they. 


If building a home is an wnpatriotic act, 
paying rent must at least be treason. 


THE TEAMSTER 
The clank of the harness is music to me, 
The smell of the leather is fine; 
For, if you but like it, your labor can be 
As good to your stomach as wine. 
A teamster who has but a love of the thing 
Can laugh like a jester and feel like a king! 


The sailor who stands in his place at the wheel 
Is full of the joy of the tide. 
He feels ev’ry tremble from forepeak to keel, 
His ship is his love and his pride. 
There’s peace in a calm and there’s strength in a gale 
And melody sweet in the flap of a sail. 


So Tam a sailor upon the white snow, 
A voyager up in the wood, 
And hearty as any I sing my yo-ho, 
And living is pleasant and good. 
My hands on the reins and my place on the load, 
I’m captain of horse and the king of the road. 


So Sing at your labor and smile at your task 
And joy in the thing that you do. 
You’ve good work at hand, so what more can you ask? 
* God couldn’t give better to you. 
A teamster who has but a love of the thing 
Can laugh like a jester and feel like a king! 


There are a lot of buyers who seem to be in 
perfect health who have paralysis of the right 
arm whenever they see the dotted line. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS 


Following is the poem read by Dr. George S. Sexton 
before the Southern Pine Association convention at 
New Orleans, La., recently. It is from the pen of A. T. 
Richardson, a lumberman of Fullerton, La., and as 
reine by Dr. Sexton proved one of the convention 

its’?: 


Midnight in the forest; sawmill whistles ringing, 
Bringing in the New Year and another day. 

Somewhere in the darkness soldier-boys are singing, 
Off across the water, a thousand leagues away. 


Hungry are the soldiers, hungrier the cannon; 
We have in abundance everything they need— 

Women, men and children, white and black and yellow— 
We will give it to them eagerly indeed. 


White men raising wheat and beef, black men growing cotton, 
Miners digging iron that the guns are waiting for, 
Railroad men and unions, jealousies forgotten, 
Getting in the swing of America at War. 


Some must fight in Europe, and others work behind them, 
Others face the sea-storms and the slinking submarine. 
We will give them ships wherever we can find them, 
And = ae who sweat in sawmills are the ones that stand 
etween. 


Ships are made of pine trees, God has lent them to us; 
’Twas for this he made them so strong, clean, tall. 
Oldest of Americans, sure they feel as we do; 
As they grew in freedom, so for Freedom they would fall. 


We and our tall pines, not for us is weak submission, 
To any German madman that ever wore a crown. 
Like those who came before, we will fulfill our holy mission, 
_ and mills and men, will do our part to bring him 
own. 


The Man at Home 


The man who would his country serve 
At home, while others fight, 

Must now as ever have his nerve 
And boost with all his might. 


Know not despair; heed not advice 
To horde your golden grain ; 

Your land’s at war, so pay the price 
And reap tomorrow’s gain. 


Spend freely, wisely, give your mite 
To strafe the Iron Hand. 

Keep business going thru the fight 
That peace may rule the land. 


ToLEepo, OHIO. R. B. W. 


What One Observes When Away from Home 
We are indebted to K. V. H., of Detroit, Mich., who 
has been wandering around this map more or less lately, 
for the following original epic: 
There and Here 
(Reversed English Version of an Old Title.) 


Away out West where the cattle range 

We expect to see sights weird and strange, 

But the sights out West where the cattle roam, 
Don’t differ so much from sights at home. 
Travelers crossing the ranges vow 

That there the most plentiful sight is cow. 
At home, by the window you take your seat 
Watching the girls parade the street; 

You think of the cows out West and laugh, 
Yor here the most plentiful sight is , vn 


ANY ‘‘CARPENTERS’’ LIKE THIS IN YOUR 
: TOWN? 

When the job isn’t right, the easiest way is to blame 
the lumber. But sometimes the labor isn’t the most 
skilled in the world. The hurried building of our army 
cantonments brought to the scene 57 varieties of car- 
penters. N. B. Garver, associate professor of the college 
of engineering at the University of Illinois, recently 
wrote an article which appears in the Journal of the 
Western Society of Engineers in which he told some- 
thing about some of the ‘‘carpenters’?’ who worked on 
the construction of the army cantonment at Camp Meade, 
Md. They received 62%, cents an hour and erected an 
average of 407 feet of lumber a day. Discussing some 
of the men he says: 


It would not be proper to discuss the building erection of 
army cantoriments without saying a word about the workmen. 
All classes were present and most of them claimed to be car- 
penters. If a collection were made of all obsolete, rusted out 
and worn out tools brought to the camp site, the collector 
would have a good start in the junk business. 

Most of the men belonged to the class called “floaters.” 
Some of them were good mechanics; most of them were very 
ordinary workmen. If a man showed even ordinary ability 
and had any energy whatsoever, he was retained. The work 
was to be done and if good workmen could not be secured the 
poor must be endured. The word “economy” does not appear 
in the war dictionary. 

The following incidents are related to indicate the charac- 
ter and skill of the workmen: A carpenter (7?) was seen 
crawling around on his hands and knees on the second floor 
joists. He was afraid to stand for fear he would fall. 

A carpenter (7?) distributed wainscoting along the outside 
of the building and thought it was drop siding. 

Foreman Deggs said to a new carpenter as he came on the 
os you a mechanic?’ “No,” was the reply, “I am an 
Italian.’ 

Foreman Price told a new carpenter to get out on the 
scaffold and help put on siding. The carpenter asked, “What 
tools will I need?’ Price’s reply was, “I don’t know what 
tools you need, but J generally use a pick and shovel.” 

A laborer was discharged because his services were of no 
value. He went to another part of the camp and secured em- 
ployment as a carpenter. n a few days he was advanced 
to the position of sub-foreman. He evidently had missed his 
calling in the first instance. 

Attention was attracted to a certain carpenter foreman be- 
cause he was advancing laborers to the rank of carpenter. 
Upon investigation it was discovered that he was getting a 
“bonus” of $5 a week from each man thus advanced, 

The foreman of a gang of about twenty carpenters refused 
to have his gang divided. His method of protest was to sit 
down and do nothing. He and those of his men who refused 
to work were promptly discharged. 


Another Insect Gets Its 


TACOMA, WASH., March 23.—-Let us exterminate the ‘‘in- 
sect” who climbs out of a man’s motor wagon and slams the 
door hard enough to wreck the whole machine. No one 
slams the door of a man’s house or office, but almost everyone 
slams hades out of auto doors.—R. McA. 
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Buyers Can’t Forget 


The next time you | Selling Organization: 
need lumber in a | MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
hurry, tell us your | DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
needs in POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R. E. Lewis) 
© SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
(R. C. Angell) 
oug as Ir GRAND ISLAND. 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
and let us demonstrate | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
our advantages in being CWiher Heer, dr, Hier. West. Bagt.) 

2X OMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 
able to load 30 ree McCormick & White, Brandeis 
10 hours at our mill. Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
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Ties and Piling 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: N. W. Bank Bldg., 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. ORTLAND, ORE. 
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warrants your next order for 
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Forest Mensuration 


By way | Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
Chicago 
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ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT JOINT MEETING OF NORTHERN 
LOGGING ASSOCIATIONS HELD AT MILWAUKEE 


DEVELOPMENT OF CUT-OVER LANDS 


{Address of W. G. sissell, of Milwaukee, Wis., President of 
the Wisconsin Advancement Association] 


Kor the last year we have been talking “more sheep—-more 
wool” for upper Wisconsin, and we feel we have abundant 
reasons for so doing. We have large areas of splendid agri- 


cultural and grazing lands lying absolutely dormant, not 
earning or producing a dollar in food value or raiment. That 


these lands are splendidly adapted to sheep husbandry there 
can be no question of a doubt. World conditions are such 
today that the question of wool production is but little less 
important than that of food. 

There was a marked shortage of this important commodity 
before war was declared. Since war was declared the world’s 
consumption has been increased by 25 percent, and the world’s 
production has been decreased by almost a like amount. Prices 
have advanced by leaps and by bounds until today there is 
practically no price placed upon it. The small amount of raw 
material we have on hand in this county has, within the last 
two weeks, been commandeered by our Government. 

A recent survey of the number of sheep in the United States 
has placed the number that will be shorn during the summer 
of 1918 at less than 33,000,000. If this be true, and I firmly 
believe it is, our total production for 1918 will not exceed 
230,000,000 pounds and we know our requirements will be at 
least 800,000,000 pounds. This would not be so startling 
were it not for the fact that in every wool producing country 
thruout the world there is an equal falling off in production. 
Our total home production, if divided equally, will give but 
a trifle over a pound of scoured wool per capita, and our entire 
output will no more than supply our military wants to pro- 
vide for an army of 2,000,000 men, leaving nothing for our 
civilian population. 

Seventy percent of our wool is being produced west of the 
Missouri River. The flock masters of this region have been 
deprived of their grazing lands to the extent that they have 
25 percent more sheep than they can summer graze. The 
problem that confronts them is, Shall we send these surplus 
breeding sheep to the shambles or seek new pastures for them? 
It is most natural under present price conditions that they 
desire to expand rather than contract their business. The 
question of a patriotic duty on their part need not be con- 
sidered, It is a matter of cold dollars and cents, that selfish 
human element that weaves itself into every business transac- 
tion that is indulged in by every man; so we have been direct- 
ing our energies with a view of attracting the flock masters 
toward our undeveloped country. Not only that, but we are 
striving to organize our own people, our surplus capital in 
Wisconsin, to interest themselves and invest their money in 
a business that we believe is not only fundamentally sound, 
but which will be very profitable. 

We believe in sheep for upper Wisconsin because the finan- 
cial returns from them, if properly supervised and handled, 
will produce $2 to $1 over that of the production of any other 
domestic animal. Sheep and lambs can be made marketable 
and a finished product without grain. Less labor and less 
man power are required on a sheep ranch than on any other; 
thus it will assist largely in solving the labor problem. Suc- 
cessfully to care for them, expensive machinery is not re- 
quired, expensive buildings are not necessary, less productive 
and lower priced lands can be effectively utilized. Sheep are 
natural scavengers, They will eat and relish almost any 
kind of a weed, thereby benefiting the lands, 

Sheep are a dual purpose animal. From them we derive 
two cash producing crops each year: the wool in the early 
summer and the lambs in the late fall. Sheep are less subject 
to destructive, contagious diseases, like cholera in hogs, tuber- 
culosis in cattle and glanders in horses. Sheep are more 
prolific than horses or cattle. 

There are scores of reasons why capital should embark 
freely in this wonderful game in upper Wisconsin. With our 
splendid water, our wonderful growth of grasses, our shrubs 
and brush upon which sheep naturally feed, I believe it is 
only a matter of a few years when upper Wisconsin will be 
one of the great sheep producing countries and perhaps the 
greatest finishing country in the United States. 


What Can Be Offered the Flock Master 


We can offer the flock master a country where drouths are 
unknown, where pure water is in abundance everywhere and 
a climate that is particularly adapted to the highest and best 
development of sheep. Now, if this be true, why not as 
sensible business men go to it? It means much to us as a 
State; it means a whole lot more to us us land owners, In 
my judgment the time has arrived when to accomplish the best 
and most desirable results we have got to adopt a new slogan. 
Let it be “Push Back the Brush Line.” The fact that you 
large land owners occasionally sell a tract of land purely for 
speculative purposes does not get us anywhere as a develop- 
ment proposition, That is simply changing money and titles. 
What the world needs today is increased production and if 
any of you men know of a shorter cut to “push back the 
brush line” than going into the sheep business, I would like 
to have you tell me what it is and I will immediately revise 
my ideas. 

A great majority of you men knew upper Wisconsin when 
it was a solid wilderness. You have watched its splendid 
development, and I know to many of you it seems slow, and 
it is slow. The development of any cut-over country where 
brush and stumps are to be contended with, and where we 
approach it from the settlers’ standpoint only, is bound to be 
painfully slow. I have said a hundred times within the last 
year and I repeat it again to you today that with proper 
organization and coJperation more can be done toward the 
substantial development of upper Wisconsin in two years 
than can be done in decades under the old plan. I do not 
mean by this that I would discard the inviting of settlers to 
upper Wisconsin; not by any means. To the contrary I 
would redouble my efforts in this direction, but I do contend 
and that without fear of successful contradiction that the 
“more sheep more wool” idea for upper Wisconsin is the 
logical short cut for coming into our own. 

No philosophising, no juggling of figures, no sitting still 
will ever remove a brush or a stump. Let us look the matter 
squarely in the face; these are our barriers; we have them 
to contend with. A flock of 500 sheep will do more to kill 
brush than any one man you can-hire at $50 a month, and 
with intelligent treatment the sheep will be making you 
money, while they are killing the brush. For years to come 
the question of man power is going to be one of the hardest 
for you to solve. It matters not whether you are conducting 
a logging business, running a sawmill, or a farm; we are 
going to be up against it. 

The production of meat and wool for many years to come is 
bound to be the greatest business of earth. I am not familiar 
with your logging or sawmill business, but it seems to me 
that I had rather own a 10,000-acre sheep ranch with a good 
foundation band of breeding ewes in upper Wisconsin today 
than the best logging or milling proposition that you possess, 
and I can give you a bill of particulars as to why I had, if 
you want it. 

Your timber interests are bound to go; already you can see 
the hand writing on the wall, but the production of live stock 
will never go so long as human beings inhabit the earth. 
Wisconsin today occupies a most enviable position in this re- 
spect. There are but two States in the entire Union whose value 
of cattle exceeds that of Wisconsin; they are Texas and Iowa 
and if Wisconsin men and Wisconsin money will awaken to 
the opportunities that are before them today, within the next 
five years Texas and Iowa will have to look to their laurels 
or we will outstrip them. 

While it is a fact that we can produce in upper Wisconsin 
almost every kind of grain better than they can in any other 
State it is foolish for us to jolly ourselves into the idea that 
we are in the corn belt, for we are not. Let us realize that 
our greatest asset is grass; more grass than any other coun- 
try on God’s earth. Water, more good, clear water than can 


be found in any other State in the Union. These two ele- 
ments alone will eventually make upper Wisconsin the live 
stock man’s paradise. I sometimes think the reason you men 
do not see this is because you are in too close proximity to it. 
You have been educated to look up at the trees and now that 
the trees are fast going, you do not seem to know how to look 
down at the soil that produced these wonderful forests. But 
you are coming to it; there is hope for you. 

If you men believe one-half of what I have said you will 
probably go home and raise the price of your lands about $4 
an acre. Don’t do it. That, in my judgment, would be a 
fatal mistake. What we need at this time is actual develop- 
ment along sane nad conservative lines, and it is up to you to 
nn whether you are going to stimulate or retard the 
movement, 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN LOGGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


[By August J. Stange, of Merrill, Wis., President of That 
Organization] 

A dozen or more loggers in the Wisconsin Valley met at 
Wausau Sept. 4, 1917, and perfected a permanent organiza- 
tion under the name of the Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation, The entire inspiration for this move came from our 
logger friends on the Soo, whom, as we all know, had been 
working together in an association for a year previous. They 
were so enthusiastic over the benefits received from co- 
operation in logging activities that they could not “hide their 
a pence a bushel,” but wanted the world to see and par- 
icipate. 

So a committee waited on our gathering at Wausau and 
there we became so imbued with the spirit of the occasion 
that there was no holding us back, and our association be- 
came a certainty. Since then I am happy to say our action 
has been followed in two other instances, and today we have 
met in a regular family reunion. Our foster parents, the 
North Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, and three husky off- 
springs—the Northeastern & Upper Michigan, Upper Penin- 
sula and Central Wisconsin associations. To the men who 
have given their time and attention so bountifully to this 
work of organization in the logging industry belongs the 
highest praise and the fullest measure of thanks. 

Our association in the Wisconsin Valley at the present time 
has a membership of thirty-four, representing nineteen differ- 
ent communities. There are also about twenty-odd prospects 
that we would like to see join hands with us before the year 
is out. We have held meetings every month up to February, 
when we were forced to discontinue due to the fact that 
certain passenger trains were taken out of service by the 
Government. The old schedule has been put back again and 
from now on we will hold our monthly gatherings. 

I believe I speak for every member of our association when 
t = | that the benefits we have derived from these meetings 
are immeasurable. While as yet we may not have effected a 
direct saving in dollars and cents, yet propositions are now 
under consideration which, when adopted, will mean a saving 
to each and every one of us that will run into hundreds if 
not thousands of dollars annually. 

The most important measure before us is the question of a 
uniform wage scale, or the adoption of a piece work schedule. 
I have for a long time advocated a change from the old and 
obsolete system of monthly pay with board thrown in—to 
either one of the above. We are entitled to receive pay for 
every meal we feed the men in our lumber camps, when they 
are not working. 

We have already put into operation a scale of prices to be 
paid for getting out swamp products with a charge to all con- 
tractors of $5.50 per week for board. We introduced a wheat- 
less and a meatless day on our own initiative. You will find 
flying over every camp our national colors. We are doing 
what we can to keep liquor out of our camps and promote na- 
tional prohibition. By means of a $5 penalty we have stopped 
our men to a noticeablé degree from leaving our employ be- 
fore they have put in a full working month. Our committee 
on production has set up specifications for doing grading work 
on logging railroads, a copy of which is in the hands of our 
members for action at our next meeting. We have the same 
committee working on a piece- and day-work scale, covering 
all departments of logging, which when adopted will do away 
with the present monthly pay system now in vogue. Other 
problems on which we are working are: Uniformity in menus, 
similarity in camp construction, standardizing the building of 
sleigh roads, railroads and general woods operations. 

In this connection I believe that it would be a good thing 
if the associations here today would have their secretaries 
exchange minutes of all monthly meetings. These minutes 
would give all of us the ideas that are promulgated in our 
different organizations and enable our four units to work 
along the same lines if desirable. At least our associations 
will always know just what work is being done by the log- 
gers in the territory we represent, and this in itself spells 
uniformity and coéperation in our logging activities. We 
therefore can not help but realize, each and every one, a 
most adequate saving in the cost of producing our annual 
supply of logs. This is the common end of our association 
work; so let us present a united front for the good of each 
individual and the fraternity in general. 


POWER LOGGING 


[By J. H. Dickinson, Manager of the Logging Department of 

the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of New York, N. Y.] 

There has been in the past more or less experimenting on 
steam logging methods in this particular section, and last 
summer the Lidgerwood company spent considerable time and 
money in making an investigation of the existing machines 
in use, both as to what they are doing and what they can do, 
and also made further investigations as to the class of tim- 
ber, not only that that is being operated in, but also the tim. 
ber that will be operated in in the future. The writer himself 
spent about three weeks in that section and afterward fol- 
lowed his visit.up with one of the best informed logging men, 
who has been engaged in logging operations a great many 
years in various sections of the United States, including 
Minnesota. 

In northern Michigan they are taking off the small timber 
along with the large, as done by the lumbering department 
of the Charcoal Iron Co. of America and the Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron & Coal Co. We have found from our investigation that 
by substituting the high portable lowering spar, high speed 
10x12 interlocking slack-pulling overhead cableway skidder, 
using our multiple skidding line system with bunching lines, 
the cost would be decreased at least 80 cents a thousand be- 
low the present cost using the smaller older type machines 
which we found in use there at the time of the investigation. 
This figure is based upon actual costs obtained under similar 
conditions with these high speed 10x12 machines working in 
other sections employing the multiple skidding lines. 

In hardwood operations, where the timber is small and 
where it requires a great many logs to secure capacity, the 
overhead method becomes more desirable than the ground 
method, because the ground method is practically a one log 
to the line machine. Altho two or three logs may be hooked 
on a ground machine it increases the chances of hang-ups; 
therefore it introduces trouble, while in the overhead machine 
bunching lines may be used with the multiple skidding line 
system, and eight or ten small logs can be brought in as 
readily as one or two large logs without any hang-up and at 
high speed, as the front ends of the logs are elevated. If 
the ground is rough underneath the logs may be carried 7 
tirely suspended at high speed, due to the interlocking 0 
the system on the engine. 

It should be understood that with the multiple skidding line 
system the skidder will make as many trips handling a num- 
ber of small logs each trip as it will when handling a single 
log each trip, and as it brings in a full load each trip it means 
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a big jump in capacity with the same daily operating cost. 
While the carriage is running in with a load on one bunching 
line the men put slings on the logs and attach them to the 
empty bunching line in the woods, thus having the next load 
ready when the carriage returns. It is continuous operation 
with i loads; no waiting time for either the men or 
machine, 












































feed. The people of a town always turn out in numbers 
when a granary catches fire and undoubtedly could carry 
much of the grain to safety were it possible to get at it. 
Doors such as Mr. Monaghen has suggested would allow 
this to be done; the cost is insignificant and the amount 
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be damaged but even tho it were rendered unfit for use 
in making flour it could be used for stock and chicken 


strong desire to remain in active business to the end 
of his days, 
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There’s a Big 
Demand for 


These Items 


But, why shouldn’t there 
be when you compare 
their durability with other 
kinds of wood? Few 
woods can equal 


Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles 


when it comes to resisting the 
elements. ‘That’s the reason so 
many yard men are increasing 
their sales and profits. You can 
do the same. Let us quote you 
prices today. 
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Fred K. Baker 


was.’ Lumber Co. 


WASH. 











WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 
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LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS ===" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


H.B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer. 








RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 


A new book for retail lumber 
AND SALE dealers who want modern sheds, 
$ EQUIPMENT “sap ete and offices, It 
elps you choose the type of shed 
By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bovu ad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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HENRY M. BRADLEY 

DuLuTH, MINN., March 27.—Henry M. Bradley, who 
was a pioneer lumberman of three States during his long 
life, passed away at his home in Duluth last Thursday 
afternoon, at the age of 93. He had hoped to round out 
100: years, and until very recent years there was strong 
probability that he would, for he was a man of wonder- 
ful physique and had always zealously observed the laws 
which make for longevity. 

The funeral was held last Monday afternoon from the 
residence, 124 West Third Street. The obsequies were 
private, only immediate friends and relatives being 
invited. The services were conducted by Rev. Charles 
M. Pace, of the First Methodist Church of Duluth, of 
which the late Mr. Bradley was easily its most prominent 
member and most consistent friend and supporter. 

Henry M. Bradley was born at Lee, Mass., and while 
still a very young man married Miss Mary E. Cook, of 
Guilford, Ohio, Jan. 1, 1846, and he engaged in the lum- 
ber business in that State in 1850. Five years later he 
moved to Bay City, Mich., where he engaged in the lum- 
ber business under the firm name of H. M. Bradley & 
Co. In 1890 he engaged in the lumber business in Du- 
luth, Minn. 

H. M. Bradley & Co. were prominent during the Civil 
War as manufacturers of lumber in the Saginaw district 
of Michigan. This was during the period when such men 
as Isaac Stephenson, Ezra Rust, Murphy & Dorr and 
W. R. Burt were active lumber operators in that district. 





THE LATHD HENRY M. BRADLEY 


Mr. Burt is said to be the only one now living con- 
temporary with the men whose names are given. At the 
time of his death it is quite probable that Mr. Bradley 
was the oldest living lumberman in the United States. 

Mr. Bradley was a great lover of out of door sports, 
and at the age of 86 killed his moose and deer as in his 
younger days. 

Mr. Bradley was an active and generous supporters 
of the First Methodist church, which he was instru- 
mental in seeing built soon after coming to Duluth to 
live. For a number of years past he had been president 
of its board of trustees. He was a very devoted church- 
man and was well known to the members of the congre- 
gation. 

He is survived by five children, namely: Alva W. 
Bradley, of Denver, Colo.; Mrs. Carl Norpell, of New- 
ark, Ohio; Mrs. Alice A. Edwards, Charles H. and Ed- 
ward L. Bradley, of Duluth. 





WILLIAM E. BENNETT.—Relatives of William E. Ben- 
nett, manager of the Bennett Lumber Co. of Fort Smith, 
Ark., who met death in the J'uscania disaster, have been 
advised that he was killed by a flying timber after the 
yerman U-boat torpedoed the American transport. Cecil 
McFall, a former resident of Rogers, where Mr. Bennett 
resided for many years, was aboard the transport and was 
among those saved. Mr. McFall in a letter to relatives of 
Bennett says he witnessed Mr. Bennett’s death. Mr. 
McFall was in the boat in which Mr. Bennett’s body was 
taken ashore and buried. 





MARTIN S. SPOTTS.—Martin S. Spotts, a lumberman 
and a highly respected citizen of Blain, Pa., died at his 
home March 10, aged 68 years. Death was caused by 
tuberculosis. Mr. Spotts is survived by his wife and the 
following children: Miss Grace V. Spotts, of Philadelphia; 
Carleton B. Spotts and Miss Margaret Spotts, both stu- 
dents of Dickinson College. Mr. Spotts was well known 
thruout the county, having been in the sawmill business 
for many years. The funeral was held on March 13 with 
burial in the Blain Cemetery. 





EMIL W. NEUNABER.—The death of Emil W. Neu- 
naber, which occurred on March 17 in Oakland, Cal., after 
an illness of several weeks, came as a distinct loss to a 
large circle of friends and business acquaintances in Cali- 
fornia lumber trade circles. Mr. Neunaber was a native 
of San Francisco, aged 38 years. He is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Louise W. Neunaber, by two children, Helen 
W. and Marion L., and by two brothers. He was a mem- 
ber of Yerba Buena Lodge No. 15 I. O. O. F. The funeral 
services were held at the family home, 6136 Hillegas Ave- 
nue, Oakland, with interment in Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 

Mr. Neunaber, altho comparatively young, had had 
twenty-two years’ of experience in the lumber business, 
and, forthe last five years, had occupied the position of 
secretary-manager of the Redwood Export Co., with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. He started in as office boy 
with the old lumber and shipping firm of Dempster & Son, 
and secured good experience in all departments. Then he 


went to J. J. Moore & Co., large exporters of lumber, and 
worked up to the position of vice president of the firm. 
After ten years with this concern Mr. Neunaber was re- 


quested to take charge of the operations of the Redwood 
Export Co., which had just been formed. Mr. Neunaber 
had full charge of the details of carrying on the business 
of the Redwood Export Co., and filled his position of great 
responsibility with marked ability. He was quiet and un- 
assuming in demeanor and was one of the best-liked men 
in the local lumber trade. He will be greatly missed by 
the many who knew him well and appreciated his integrity 
and ability. The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
passed resolutions of regret following Mr. Neunaber’s 
death. It is probable that Emil W. Neunaber’s successor 
as manager of the Redwood Export Co. will be his younger 
brother, W. H. Neunaber. 





JOHN A. KILBORN.—John A. Kilborn, 81 years old, a 
retired lumber merchant, died at his late home, 780 River- 
side Drive, New York City, March 8. Mr. Kilborn was 
born in Newburyport, Mass. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons. 





PAUL F. E. WIELAND.—The death of Paul F. E. Wie- 
land, 62 years old, occurred at the family residence in 
Duluth, Minn., March 15, following a lingering illness. Mr. 
Wieland was a native of Toledo, Ohio, and was engaged 
in the lumber industry for many years, first at Beavey 
3ay, Minn., and for the last 23 years with the Heimback 
Lumber Co. 





HARRY E. BEDARD.—The death of Harry B. Bedard, 
of Richmond, Que., a well known lumberman and general 
merchant, occurred at Montreal on March 17. He is sur. 
vived by a widow and family. 





GROVER WILSON WHARTON.—Owner of the Wharton 
Lumber Co., at Morgantown, W. Va., Grover Wilson Whar- 
ton, died in a Pittsburgh hospital following an illness of 
ten days of pneumonia. Mr. Wharton was born Oct. 5, 
1884, and he is survived by his wife and two young chil- 
dren. He was engaged in the lumber business with his 
father, Joseph J. Wharton, until the latter’s death seven 
Space ago, when he became sole owner of the Wharton 
sumber Co. 





JAMES WALTER BUTLER.—James Walter Butler, who 
for many years operated a sawmill at Willamina, Ore., died 
in Portland, Ore., March 16. He was born in Polk County, 
Oregon, July 12, 1872. About ten years ago he purchased 
a timber tract and sawmill near Willamina. A few weeks 
ago he sold half interest in the mill and timber to Fremont 
Everett, of Portland, formerly owner of the Sheridan Lum- 
ber Co., and the Willamina company was organized under 
the name of the Butler-Edwards Lumber Co. Mr. Butler 
= ile by his aged mother, three brothers and two 
sisters. 





CLARK W. THOMPSON.—Announcement is made of the 
death in Los Angeles, Cal., Saturday, March 16, of Clark 
W. Thompson, from heart disease. Mr. Thompson was a 
widely known lumberman, formerly head of the Wind 
River Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. Mrs. Thompson, the 
eldest daughter and the two youngest children were with 
Mr. Thompson at the time of his death. One son, Clark, 
is in the United States Navy, and Samuel, another son, is 
attending a polytechnical school at Troy, N. Y. Two 
daughters are attending a private school at Portland. Mr. 
Thompson was 51 years of age. 





JOHN G. KELLY.—First Lieutenant John G. Kelly, jr., 
son of Maj. George H. Kelly, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., of Eugene, Ore., was killed in an automobile accident 
in France recently, according to word received this week. 
Mr. Kelly was a member of Co, A, 10th Engineers (Forest). 
His father is also in France with the 20th Engineers (For- 
est). Lieutenant Kelly was 30 years of age. His wife and 
infant daughter are living at the home of Mrs. Kelly’s 
father, Jesse R. Sharp. Portland, Ore. He was graduated 
in engineering at the Oregon Agricultural College at Cor- 
vallis, Ore., and was also a student at the University of 
Oregon. Recently he has practiced engineering with the 
Whitman-Kelly Co., at Portland, until he entered the first 
officers’ training camp at Presidio, Cal., last year. He 
was among the first United States forest engineers to go to 
France, arriving there last July. Since that time he has 
had a part in the extensive development of sawmills and 
lumbering projects in connection with American activities 
in France. Besides his immediate family, he leaves a large 
circle of friends to mourn his untimely death. 





ORGANIZES CONCERN IN WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 26.—The Dunfee Lumber 
Co. has recently been organized here with H. C. Dunfee 
as sole owner and proprietor. This company is not in- 
corporated and its present worth is $40,000. 

Mr. Dunfee formerly was with the American Column 
& Lumber Co. and also with the Thomas Hall Lumber 
Co., of Charleston. The company is engaging in the 
manufacture of lumber and is handling the output of 
several other mills in this section. It has one circular 
mill running on the Coal River branch of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and has arrangements for putting in one mill on 
the Kanawha & West Virginia railway. The company 
has negotiations under way for the purchase of a tract of 
timber on the Kanawha & Michigan, where a sawmill will 
be erected within the next three months. Plans are 
being laid for an annual output of from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 feet of West Virginia lumber products, and, 
in addition to furnishing material for Government use, 
the company is making a specialty of furnishing mine 
lumber to the mines thruout West Virginia and the south- 
eastern part of Ohio. 





WHAT REALLY HAPPENS 

Very few episodes in life end as they do in a book. 
Douglas Malloch, the poet-author of ‘‘Tote-road and 
Trail,’’? is not a lover of the obvious ending. Things 
‘come out’? in a Malloch yarn much more like they 
do in life. His story of the ‘‘bad man’? is a case in 
point. 

‘*A gink blew into camp,’’ he relates, ‘‘who built up 
quite a rep.’? He did it by the simple method of telling 
about the fights he had had and the men he had whipped 
and by bragging about his foot-work and his reach. He 
had everybody intimidated, and wound up with the state- 
ment one night that he ‘‘could lick any man in Arkan- 
saw.’? The lumberjacks decided to ‘‘call his bluff.’’ 

‘*The gang and me,’’ Malloch sings, ‘‘began to maul 
and pound the geezer good. He claimed that he could lick 
us all—and, darn the luck, he could! ’’ 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK | 











The coming of spring and the opening up of considerable 
building in the rural districts and smaller towns, particularly 
in the Northwest, lends a little more cheerful complexion 
to the situation than it wore a few weeks ago. Nevertheless 
business is far from being what the trade would like, or 
what it should be at this season of the year. 

Advices from Minneapolis and St, Paul say that the situa- 
tion is better than the manufacturers had expected. Coun- 
try towns are reported to have as much building under way 
as there is labor to handle it, and with good grain prices 
assured the farmers are doing more than the usual amount 
of spring building. In the twin cities there also has been 
marked improvement, present indications pointing to almost 
as much city construction this spring and summer as last. 
Factories are running stonger and aré making shipments as 
fast as they can secure the cars. 


Only spasmodic activity is being shown in the ordinary 
channels of the planing mills of St. Louis, Mo. There is 
some improvement in the building line which encourages the 
trade, but the manufacture of boxes and other war material 
continues to occupy the greatest attention of the mills. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade finds some en- 
couragement in the expectation that much building of houses 
for workmen will be imperative in the near future, but 
actual construction under way in the city at present is 


limited, and the mills are correspondingly inactive, except 
where engaged on Government business. 

Mill managers at Kansas City, Mo., claim that they can 
not see any silver lining to the cloud as regards outlook for 
their business. Orders are in very limited volume and none 
of the plants is running to more than 40 percent of normal 
capacity. 

The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., report trade quiet 
at present and the outlook not very favorable owing to pos- 
sibility of a strike of the carpenters’ union. The demands 
are regarded as exhorbitant, and conditions are sé un- 
propitious for wage advances that refusal is predicted. 

Prices continue firm in the Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door 
market. Labor is scarce and some factories are experiment- 
ing with women help. The outlook for spring demand for 
doors is encouraging if deliveries can be made, but the east- 
ern freight embargoes are causing much embarrassment. 

Business is dull at the San Francisco sash and door plants, 
but door factories in the bay and peninsula districts are 
producing about normally, and the door departments of the 
California white and sugar pine mills are active. There is 
some increase in the production of pine door stock and open 
sash in the cutting-up shops at the mills. 

The window glass market is unchanged. Production is 
being curtailed in accordance with the order of the fuel ad- 
ministration, and higher prices are talked of as a probability. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








MODERNIZING LOGGING ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


A logging road is built to serve a very definite purpose ; 
namely, getting the logs to the mill in the shortest time 
and at the least expense. There are cases, of course, in 
which a logging railroad eventually turns into a link in a 
transcontinental system or a feeder, but generally speaking 
it is a railroad of temporary character. This does not mean 
that a logging railroad can be constructed in any old fashion 
for the traffic over such a road is heavy and it must be so, 
built that it is not easily damaged by the elements. In 
other words it is necessary to build a good, serviceable road 
at minimum expense. As the life of a logging railroad is 
limited, it is patent that it is desirable that the roads be 
easily torn up and relaid where needed as new tracts of 
timber are opened up. There was a time when the laying 
and relaying of rails and ties for logging roads was ac- 
complished by “main strength and awkwardness.” That 
day is rapidly passing. The supply of “main strength and 
awkwardness” in the shape of laborers is rapidly decreas- 
ing and anyhow modern methods and modern machinery have 
evolved better methods of laying and relaying logging rail- 
roads, as typified by the Bell track layer, manufactured by 
the Bell Railway Construction Car Co., of Georgiana, Ala. 


In the accompanying illustrations the Bell track layer is 
shown at work. By its use track laying costs have been 
reduced as much as 48 percent, in certain cases. The ma- 
chine picks up railroad trackage as easily as it lays it and 
generally speaking saves one-third of the time and labor 
usually required in ripping up and laying down tracks, The 
machine handles both ties and rails and all the operations 
are under the control of one man, who occupies a post in 
a little observation tower shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. The efficiency of the Bell track layer is 
unquestioned by those lumbermen who have used it or seen 
it in operation. A typical expression of opinion regarding 
its use is that of Charles Green, vice president and general 
manager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., who 
said, ‘“‘We find we can do more work with sixteen men by 
using the Bell track layer than we formerly could do when 
we used twenty-four men and the old method.” 


The Bell Railway Construction Car Co. has issued an ex- 
cellent booklet well illustrated and explaining clearly and 
concisely interesting facts on laying and picking up railroad 
tracks which is being sent upon request. Up to and includ- 
ing March 10 twenty-four companies operating in the South 
were using Bell track layers and in addition six machines 
were being demonstrated and five were enroute to various 
points in Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana or Texas. 
The company offers to demonstrate its track layer in actual 
practice and favors that method of proving to lumbermen 
that the machine is the thing for the job. 

The Bell Railway Construction Car Co. is preparing to 
open an office in Washington, D. C., in order to be on the 
ground and help the Government in any possible way. Its 
cobperation and plant facilities have already been offered 
to the Government. Any lumberman who looks over one of 
the booklets issued by the company can readily see where 
the Bell track layer may be of great assistance to the army 
in building railroad lines behind the front in France. 





GETTING MONEY OUT OF SECOND HAND SACKS 


Lumbermen are certainly having a lot of experience with 
the rising cost of stock feed. There are few logging opera- 
tions in which a good many horses are not employed and 
the number of sawmills at which mules and horses are used 
is very great. The animals have to do heavy work and in 
order to keep them up to high standard large quantities of 
commercial feed must be used. The animals have little time 
for pasturage and a large part of the day’s ration is made 
up of grain of some sort. To the high cost of live stock 
feed is now added the cost of burlap bags, that is very high 
and amounts to as much as 6 or 7 cents per bushel on oats, 
for example. There is one rift of light in the dark cloud, 
however, and that is the fact that the demand for burlap 
bags is so great that a good price is obtainable for second 
hand ones. For example, the Bosworth Bag Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., pays a good price for second hand burlap bags; in 
some cases burlap bags will sell for a price reducing the 
cost of oats, for example, at least 4 cents per bushel. 

Burlap for burlap bags all comes from India and the con- 
sumption in normal times amounts to about eight ship loads 
per month, It takes each ship at least four months to make 
a round trip. In view of the great necessity of shipping 
space needed by the Allies, the Food Administration has re- 
quested that burlap bags be used several times with the 
hope of being able to spare at least two or three ships from 
the burlap trade. If this can be done, it will mean a con- 
siderable addition to the shipping of the United States, for 
while a ship brings one cargo of bags to this country it 
could be taking six cargoes of foodstuff to our soldiers in 
France. By taking care of burlap bags and selling them, 
the lumberman can not only help himself financially but is 
actually assisting in providing additional shipping space for 
the country. 

The companies that handle second hand burlap bags are 
now taking practically any kind and are paying very good 
prices for them. Upon receipt the bags are sorted out into 
the various classes such as oats, corn, cottonseed meal etc., 
and are prepared for further use. This is a little side line 
that retail lumbermen might very well engage in. Many 
retailers are still employing horses or mules to do their 
delivering and there is no reason why they should not save 
burlap bags and get some return from them. Also it might 
be very easy to pick up burlap bags around a town at a 
price less than that that can be obtained for them. On 
the other hand it might make a lot of friends among the 
farmers to advertise the fact that the retailer will take and 
ship such burlap bags as the farmers accumulate and only 
charge for the cost of handling them, giving the farmer 
the balance. This is just another one of the cases in which 
nearly every lumberman can help. 





DESCRIBES STORAGE BATTERY MOTORS 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has is 
sued catalog No. 231 of Jeffrey storage battery locomotives 
for industrial plants, lumber yards and contractors. The 
types of electric storage battery locomotives used by several 
lumber companies are shown and the catalog generally is of 
considerable interest to lumbermen: Copies will be sent to 
any interested lumberman upon application. 




















THE MAN WHO CONTROLS THE WORK 





DELIVERING TIES AND RAILS SIMULTANEOUSLY— 
IT KEEPS THE MEN MOVING 
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HOMe.,o; 


You’ll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail lumberman 
during 1917, To get your share of the good profits sure to come 
from the big house bills you cannot afford to overlook 


“Woco” fiiow Fir Doors 


Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain stiles and 
rails, you’l] see an increase in the sales of other kinds of lumber, 
Let us tell you more about these business stimulators, 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England_Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - - = + = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
' Posneyivania and New Jersey Popresentative 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - + + Bullderst Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
-s Middle West Representative, 
H. $6. OSGOOD, - + + - + S47 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago Representative, 
W. & NURENBURG, - - + + + «= Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 
M. W. LILLARD, -© + © © «© © « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cc. H. WOOD, - +++ +e © & & P. O. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 
RP, G. HILDITCH, - -+ + © © © «= & 786 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 














Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 
Here is what a New York City purchaser 


says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by-us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 

yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative, 











Prestige 


IS A BIG 
TRADE BUILDER 






and there’s nothing that will bring it quicker 
for you than will dependable trade marked 
lumber. You'll find this true of our uppers 
plainly branded with our trade mark— 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
mv wasn. 


SsaAnTT, 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Vertical bd e 
cain’ Kir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock, Boards and Shiplap 
Get our prices today. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Mioneapolis. 








THE WOODS Coutaing the best works of “The Lum- 

erman Poet’, including “ TODAY ”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mice Wort 
Etmira, N.Y.” 


Paspcke-Leicht Lbre Coss 
Chic : 


ago, 
111, 


Gentlement- 
We are using your Reé Gum lumber in the, 


manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 





el 


This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graéed, soft texture, good 
ae age long lengths, also dry, straight 


Respectfully, 
Barris, McHenry 4 Baker Co. 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
re 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 








Oak, Ash, when you want better 
: than ordin ality i 

Derutts inary quality in 
Cypress, your factory lumber. Our 
Yellow Pine. facilities insure uniform 
Struotural manufacture and perfect 
Timbers up . on 

to 49’ long. millwork. Try us. 


Sabine Tram Company 


"ae: DAMS Ma “oe ROE, CiSOLN CS. 
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Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre- 


~  'WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 

Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
and observe their 
sharp edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO - 


a === [o] 
IN FOREST LAND Sit.aiunitsdzeds int ts 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, pestpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43! So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBUROH CA 
CHOHER OUILOIND 
CHICAGO 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 25.—General conditions surrounding the lumber 
trade are good; demand is greater than can be taken care 
of in the present condition of car movements, and the pros- 
pects for increased requirements never were better. Or- 
ders are plentiful in every department of the market, but 
stocks are scarce. Collections are somewhat delayed by the 
slowness with which deliveries are made, but on the whole 
this feature of the market is more satisfactory than it was 
a year ago. There is a better demand from the manufac- 
turers of furniture, who are taking a fair quantity of oak, 
gum, poplar, basswood and other lumber, but are complain- 
ing of insufficient factory forces to get out their orders and 
inadequate shipping facilities. However, they report a 
larger volume of business than at this time a year ago. 

The average prices of hardwood sales reported by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
give a clear knowledge of the changes upward that have 
occurred during February and March, and of the strength 
of the market. Taking quartered white oak of 1-inch thick- 
ness and we find FAS up $5, airplane stock—that is FAS 
8-inch and up wide—$18, selects $6, No. 1 common and 
selects $9, No. 1 common $10, No. 2 common $5, sound 
wormy $4. ‘The same relative advances carry thru the 
thicker stocks. Quartered red oak FAS is $10 higher than 
two months ago. Average prices of plain oak are from $1 
to $4 higher. As to ash the advances on FAS run from 
$7 to $13, on No. 1 common from $1 to $11. Basswood is up 
from $1 to $3. Poplar has beld the pace with the other 
woods, advances of the averages on 1-inch grades being from 
$1 to $7 on panel and wide No. 1 stocks; FAS is up $6, 
saps and selects $5, while the advances in the thicker stocks 
run up to $7. And under these higher prices there has 
been no slackening of the demand for all kinds of lumber. 

George M. Morgan, manager of Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., and president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, 
returned today from a ten days’ tour of the timber country 
of Tennessee lying around Marysville, where some of his 
company’s interests are located. He reports production un- 
der the requirements of the demand because of labor short- 
age and inefficiency, while wages are higher, logging opera- 
tions more difficult and transportation facilities far from 


adequate, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 27.—Continued improvement in weather conditions 
is bringing more life to the lumber market, and trade as a 
whole is taking a more optimistic view of the business situ- 
ation. There continues to be an excellent demand for hard- 
woods, many manufacturers that have not been heavy buyers 
in the past placing large orders for the filling of Government 
contracts. 

Veneer manufacturers report a fair volume of business, and 
the large furniture manufacturers in this territory say that 
they are well satisfied with business conditions. Most of the 
plants are being operated on the customary scale, but the 
furniture men do not predict that the demand will be as heavy 
thruout the entire year. 

The car situation shows only slight improvement, altho cars 
are much more numerous and deliveries are received more 
promptly than a month ago. The Indiana wheat crop is re- 
ported to be in the best condition that it has been in for 
years, and with a price of $2.50 a bushel practically assured 
for wheat, the country lumber dealers are expecting a heavy 
farm trade. 

Many of the Indiana woodworking plants are now preparing 
bids for the construction of ammunition cases to be used with 
the new Browning machine guns. Specifications for these 
contracts are being provided the manufacturers by the indus- 
trial bureau at Washington which is being maintained by the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. The Government in- 
tends to award contracts in the near future for the con- 
struction of 75,000 of these wooden cases. 

John H, Talge, in an interview just published in an In- 
dianapolis newspaper, on the veneer industries of the city, 
states that Indianapolis has more veneer industries than any 
other city in the world. Mr. Talge is the president of the 
Talge Mahogany Co., of Indianapolis. He estimates the total 
value of the output of the Indianapolis mills at $3,500,000 


annually. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 26.—That the railroads of the South are doing all 
in their power to supply log cars and that some improve- 
ment has already been noted in the supply is the opinion of 
some of the leading mill operators and traffic men. How- 
ever, there has been practically no improvement in the em- 
bargo situation or movement of lumber to the North and 
Kast, the box car supply still being very short. Reduction of 
coal movement has released some coal cars which can now be 
used for handling shipments of lumber which can stand open 
travel, and also in handling logs, where derrick equipment 
is available for loading purposes. As a whole the movement 
of coal at this time is nothing like as strong as it was, and 
is expected to remain quiet until the Government, or rather 
the Fuel Administration, settles the question of whether or not 
summer prices or contract prices will be placed in effect. 
Most of the contracts for fuel or steam coal for factories 
expire about April 1, but no arrangements have been made 
so far for special prices for summer stocking etc. 

A much larger volume of building lumber than usual will 
probably be utilized in eastern Kentucky this spring and sum- 
mer by the coal mine operators. Requirements are for build- 
ing lumber for building mine towns, for workmen, while of 
course some timbering for interior work will be required. 
Several big mine companies are starting on development work 
along with the building of several short railroad branches to 
tap some of the large coal fields. Much of this development 
is in the Elkhorn district, while several others are in the 
Clay district, and also around Harlan and Hazard. The old 
method of cutting high grade oak and sawing it into board 
for mine houses has been largely abandoned due to the fact 
that pine can be had at prices so much below oak or other 
hardwoods that it is cheaper to hold the oak timber on the 
lands and buy rough or dressed pine. However, transporta- 
tion this year is so bad that some of the mine operators are 
installing small mills to cut lumber off the land, rather than 
take chances with the long delays in securing shipments, Some 
large companies have been placing orders for knock-down 
houses, 

Farm building has been held up to some extent on account 
of the fact that farmers have been holding their corn for top 
prices, which are expected to go much higher before the new 
crop comes on, as there is an unprecedented demand for all 
corn products, due to the scarcity of wheat and other cereals, 
Again labor is so scarce that farmers are exerting every 
energy toward getting their land in shape for planting, rather 
than expend it on buildings that can wait. It had been ex- 






pected that farm building would be very active this spring, 
but so far it has failed to materialize to any great extent in 
the State. 

Scarcity of steel is expected to result in several projects in 
eastern Kentucky being held up to some extent, as steel rails 
are hardly to be had at any price, and some of the mills have 
been forced to scour the market to obtain even fair second- 
hand rails. It has been reported that a 50-mile branch rail- 
road may be constructed thru Leslie County, Kentucky, in the 
Hazard district this season, and that this road will tap sey- 
eral large timber districts, resulting in several new mills being 
installed. One of the most recent deals in that district was 
one made by the Buckhorn Coal & Timber Co., recently organ- 
ized at Buckhorn, Ky., by A. W. Neeley and others, this con- 
cern having purchased 1,000 acres of hardwood timber on the 
middle fork of the Kentucky River. “ Several large coal com- 
panies have purchased land, with the expectation of getting in 
line and making arrangements to dispose of the timber. How- 
ever, developments will be largely a matter of getting labor 
and material. 

The Consolidation Coal Co., organized several years ago by 
the J. C. C. Mayo interests in eastern Kentucky, and controll- 
ing thousands of acres of coal and timberlands, recently de- 
clared a stock dividend of 14 percent, in addition to a regular 
dividend of 11%4 percent. Prior to the directors’ meeting the 
stockholders decided to increase the capital stock from $45,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000. President Wheelwright’s report 
showed gross earnings of $8,775,937.85 and net earnings of 
$5,131,525.50 greater than in 1916, and in spite of a lighter 
production due to car shortage and transportation difficulties, 
This concern is the largest operating in the State, and has 
been one of the first to undertake reforesting. 

Articles originating in Washington on March 22, relative 
to Government switching war orders from the eastern to the 
central and southern districts, were received with gladness by 
manufacturers in this district. As a rule the woodworking 
plants have a good volume of such orders, but the vehicle 
plants have not been overly rushed, and foundries and ma- 
chine shops have not been especially busy. Moving a lot 
of business out of the congested eastern district it is believed 
would facilitate transportation generally and result in shorter 
hauls of some materials in the rough. 

A storage room of the Diamond Veneer Co., at Edinburg, 
Ind., owned by Martin Cutsinger, was destroyed by fire on 
March 19, the loss being estimated at $100,000, with insur- 
ance of $85,000. 

Richard J. Cloonan, of St. Louis, Mo., has purchased from 
Mrs. Rachel Joseph, of New Albany, the furniture manufac- 
turing plant of the Peter Jacobson & Sons, which has been 
closed down since that concern was forced into bankruptcy a 
few months ago, as a result of the cyclone last spring from 
which the company never recovered. The sale included the 
machinery and a lease on grounds and building. Mr, Cloonan 
will manufacture kitchen and dining room furniture. 

Kentucky lumber and timber interests and manufacturers 
and employers in general are much pleased with the action 
of the lower branch of the general assembly at Frankfort, Ky., 
which killed the proposed 8-hour law in Kentucky by a vote 
of 50 to 39 near the close of last week. This bill, with the 
present shortage of labor and desire to increase working hours 
instead of shortening them, would have caused much trouble 
and worked a great hardship. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 25.—Trade with hardwood lumber manufacturers 
during the last week or ten days has been very good and 
manufacturers say the outlook is very promising. The up- 
town mills have been operating on full time. Manufacturers 
say they are getting more cars than they were a few weeks 
ago but the shortage is still felt to some extent. Manufac- 
turers ‘report logs coming in more freely, altho prices are 
unusually high. Lumber prices hold firm and manufacturers 
are agreed that prices will continue to get stiffer as the 
year advances. Elm and gum are a little off in price but 
it is expected they will look up soon. Quartered white oak 
as well as plain white oak is in strong demand with a good 
price prevailing. Most of the other grades of hardwood 
lumber are in strong demand. Manufacturers report that 
during the last few weeks they have received a great many 
inquiries and that in almost every instance an inquiry has 
led to an order. 

John C. Keller, traffic commissioner of. the Chamber of 
Commerce and traffic manager of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, a few days ago received some literature relative 
to the possibilities of the local furniture factories securing 
a large market in Colombia, South America, after the close 
of the war. The improvement of the Ohio River and the 
erection of the improved terminal facilities on the river 
front are expected to give the local factories an excellent 
opportunity to get their goods to the South American mar- 
kets. 

The Tell City Planing Mill Co., at Tell City, Ind., which 
recently purchased the entire stock of the Cannelton Plan- 
ing Mill Co, at Cannelton, Ind., has announced that it will 
continue to operate the Cannelton company as branch yard 
while the mill work will be done in Tell City. Charles 
Hafele will be in charge of the Cannelton branch business. 

yeorge O. Worland, secretary and treasurer of the Evans- 
ville Veneer Co., is back from a business trip to Memphis, 
Tenn., and the Southwest. Mr. Worland reports the veneer 
business coming along all right and says he thinks the 
veneer manufacturers of this section will enjoy a very good 
business during the whole of the present year. 

The river sawmills in Evansville have been closed down 
for the last several months and altho they have plenty of 
logs up Green and Pond rivers in western Kentucky near 
here, it is not expected that they will start up any way 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 25.—With freight embargoes in effect the Saginaw 
Valley lumbermen are experiencing considerable difficulty in 
making shipments, except on Government business. Local 
concerns have plenty of orders on their books, but are un- 
able to handle them because of the car situation. The lum- 
bermen report that business would be very satisfactory if 
it were not for the embargoes and other handicaps placed 
on trade by the Government. However, there appears to be 
some relief in sight as far as the shipping conditions are 
concerned and they are expected to improve. The damper 
put on building operations by the Government is also hitting 
the lumber industry, and while there was a large amount of 
construction work in sight this may be held up because of 
the orders from Washington. 

The Saginaw Valley lumber concerns as well as business 
establishments and residents generally have been confronted 
during the last week by another serious flood situation. 
The Saginaw River went up to the 23.5 mark, flooding all 
low territory, basements, streets, lumber yards and build- 
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ings. Coal mines and a number of manufacturing plants 
were forced to close down, while railroad and interurban 
service was also interfered with somewhat, the Michigan 
Central being obliged to detour its trains between Saginaw 
and Bay City by way of Denmark junction. At Bay City 
while dynamiting to release a huge ice jam at the Henry 
Street bridge over the Kawkawlin the 24-inch main was 
broken, shutting off all water supplies to West Bay City. 
Work was at once started laying a 6-inch main, while addi- 
tional relief was afforded by the pumping facilities of the 
lumber plant of W. D. Young & Co. and the Dupont Co. 
The high water slowed up the work at the Saginaw Ship- 
building Co.’s plant located on the Saginaw River, where 
two ships are now being constructed with 500 men em- 
ployed. Many farms and houses were also flooded, and a 
large loss was sustained. 

F. C. Westover, prominent lumberman of Bay City, who is 
now president of the Bay City Board of Commerce, has 
started a movement to increase the membership of the or- 
ganization from 400 to at least 700, to assure proper 
financial support. It is pointed out that during the last 
year the board has raised $200,000 for gifts for charitable 
and other purposes ; raised $5,000,000 in loans; and secured 
about $10,000,000 in war contracts for Bay City firms. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


March 25.—All the lumbermen in this vicinity are busy 
getting in stocks of all kinds of lumber from pine to walnut 
as they see a shortage in the cut and a great scarcity of 
dry stocks in this vicinity. Next month all the farmers will 
be working their crops and very little lumber will be made 
or hauled to the railroad. 

Car stock and switch ties are in strong demand together 
with thick oak and poplar, and all grades of quartered white 
oak are especially sought after. The tone of the market 
indicates much optimism for the future and the best rule 
to observe is to sell only what is in hand and not contract 
ahead for the future. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of Knoxville holds its regular bi- 
monthly meetings and has derived much good from the 
organization. The spirit of coéperation among the whole- 
salers in Knoxville was never better than at the present 


time. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 25.—The weather is ideal and the ground is in 
splendid condition for cutting and hauling and this work 
would be making rapid progress but for the fact that the 
transportation outlook, from a log standpoint, is so unfavor- 
able. In the meanwhile, there is a decided shortage in 
mill operations as a result of the shortage of logs at the 
mills, due wholly to the inability of the railroads to fur- 
nish enough cars for the transportation of timber. 

The Mississippi River at Memphis is rising but it shows 
a stage of only 26 feet as compared with the danger mark, 
35 feet. Furthermore, it is predicted that it will begin 
falling within the next three or four days. 

An excellent demand is reported here for rotary cut gum 
veneers, for high grade quartered oak veneers, for sap gum 
in firsts and seconds, for cottonwood and gum in Nos, 1, 2 
and 3 common cottonwood and gum, for plain oak in stock 
thicker than 6/4, for cottonwood and gum box boards, for 
ash and hickory in practically all grades and particularly 
in dimension stock, and for cypress. The market on No. 1 
common plain oak and on firsts and seconds red gum is 
dull at the moment, due primarily to the small amount of 
building in progress in all parts of the country. 

The position of the market is quite firm. Stocks are gen- 
erally considerably broken while production is held in check 
by‘ scarcity of cars and consequent part operation of hard- 
wood mills dependent on public carriers for their log sup- 
ply. The impression still prevails among hardwood lum- 
ber interests here that Government requirements, either di- 
rect or indirect, will be sufficient to keep the market in 
healthy condition. 

Marked improvement in the outbound movement of hard- 
wood lumber is reported as the direct result of removal of 
all embargoes against Central Freight Association territory 
by the Illinois Central, except where embargoed by connect- 
ing lines, and opening of the Missouri Pacific to all Central 
Freight Association territory as far east as the Ohio-Penn- 
sylvania State line, except as affected by embargoed con- 
nections. The Illinois Central, thru the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley line thereof, handles large quantities of lumber from 
the east side while the Missouri Pacifie performs a similar 
service from the west side producing area. The lifting of 
these embargoes results in a much larger movement of lum- 
ber, as the car situation is fairly good. Some lumber 1s 
moving over the Southern Railway in Mississippi to points 
in Central Freight Association territory. ‘The Rock Island 
system has an accumulation of lumber at Memphis and, 
until this is cleared up by the Illinois Central it will be 
able to accept no lumber shipments from the west side for 
handling thru the Memphis gateway. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 26.—Altho weather conditions in the northern tim- 
ber belt are rapidly reaching the point where it will be 
possible to continue logging operations only under the most 
difficult conditions, a large number of lumber companies are 
taking advantage of every opportunity to increase the log 
supply available for sawing during the new season, realiz- 
ing that even the smallest item will be absorbed in the broad 
demand for manufactured stock of all kinds that keeps on 
making itself evident. 

The shortage of help continues to be large problem among 
mill owners. Altho woods forces are gradually being dis- 
pensed with for the season, not enough men can be induced 
to take more or less unskilled jobs at and around mills to 


fill all requirements. 
BUFFALO 


March 25.—Buffalo lumbermen report that pretty good 
timber tracts are still to be had in some quantity in this 
State, especially among the hilly counties of the southern 
tier. Palen & Burns report a new tract of hemlock and hard- 
woods purchased and the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. is ship- 
ping from its mills at Fillmore, in the upper Genesee Valley. 
Operations are hindered at that point by the damage to a 
bridge across the Genesee by a flood, but the mill is turning 
out hemlock and hardwoods in quantity. 

“There is a pile of orders for 1,000 cars of lumber,” said a 
city dealer, pointing to papers on his desk, “but all I am 
able to do is to get two or three cars started so far. If cars 
would move we would do a big business, but the mills are 
becoming indifferent. They have the lumber, but they see no 
reason for filling up their books with orders which they can 
not ship,” 

The J. M. Deutsch Manufacturing Co., which has been 
making furniture at Hornell for several years, has lately been 
hegotiating with a Chicago concern, which is seeking to take 
over the plant and manufacture airplane parts. The plant is 





well equipped with machinery and the change in the product 
could be made without much difficulty. 

Building permits for the last week numbered forty-six, 
with total costs of $126,300. The number of dwelling houses 
in the list continues small. 

Walter P. Cooke, president of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., will again have charge of the campaign for selling Govern- 
ment bonds in this city. The previous efforts under his 
leadership met with great success, and it is expected that the 
city will easily raise its quota this time. No time will be 
lost in starting on the work. 

The party of Buffalo lumbermen, consisting of M. M. Wall, 
O. E. Yeager, Councilman A. W. Kreinheder and Peter Mc- 
Neil, who have been spending two weeks at Mount Clemens, 
Mich., returned early this week. 

Canal boatmen are still of the opinion that the 1,000-ton 
waterway will not be finished this spring, if at all this sea- 
son. They say there are a number of places which will 
not float a boat above the present size of 250 tons’ ca- 
pacity. As a rule the boatmen cling to their faith in wood 
construction for the fleet. One of them stated last week that 
he did not believe a waterway full of locks could be made 
suitable for steel craft. He thought that a steel boat would 
suffer from an occasional squeeze in a lock and strip off its 
rivets. 


- CANADIAN TRADE NEWS | 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 25.—Trade shows some improvement owing to more 
favorable transportation conditions, and-lumber is moving 
more freely, tho many shipments are still held up and de- 
liveries can not be depended on. The domestic demand for 
building remains very limited, as the season is unusually 
backward, but there is every indication of an active market 
shortly. ‘The Militia Department will spend $1,000,000 or 
thereabouts on the erection of a large hospital, barracks and 
other buildings for military purposes in Toronto and neigh- 
borhood, and many dwelling houses will be built, owing to 
the great scarcity of house accommodation. The require- 
ments of the munition manufacturers furnish a steady mar- 
ket for box lumber. Prices are very firm with a decidedly 
upward tendency. 

The Government has issued an Order-in-Council prohibit- 
ing the exportation of chemical wood pulp, mechanical wood 
pulp and newsprint paper, outside of Canada, except under 
license issued by the Canadian War Trade Board, and the 
railways were ordered to refuse all such shipments after 
March 21, A. L, Dawe, secretary of the Canadian Pulp & 
Paper Association, states that the obtaining of a license for 
exportation is merely a formality. It will not be necessary 
for exporters to appeal to Ottawa for a license in every case 
as arrangements have been made whereby local customs col- 
lectors are empowered to issue licenses as needed, 

The Timiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway during 
January shipped pulpwood amounting to 8,460 cords; wood 
pulp, 3,245 tons; and paper 5,819 tons, being an increase 
over December of 74 percent in pulp wood, and 25 percent 
in paper shipments and a decrease of 51 percent in wood 
pulp. Pulpwood production along the Timiskaming and in 
northern Ontario has been greatly hampered by car short- 
age and embargoes on connecting lines. The firm of Mc- 
Pherson, Dudley & Imrie, which got out 2,800 cords, was 
unable to get cars and has its cut piled up awaiting ship- 
ment. ‘The Monleiter Timber & Pulpwood Co. with head- 
quarters at Cochrane, which took out 40,000 cords pur- 
chased from the settlers last year, intended handling the 
same amount this season, but was compelled to limit its 
output to 20,000 cords owing to lack of transportation 
facilities, 

In view of the great demand for men for farm work the 
Ontario Department of Lands, Forests and Mines will limit 
the appointments to the fire ranging force this summer to, 
young men under military age and students who have se- 
cured exemption from the draft to complete their courses, 
considering that older men can be more usefully employed 
on farms. 

As a result of the activities of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association a bill has been introduced in the On- 
tario legislature by William Proudfoot, the Liberal leader, 
making some important amendments to the mechanic’s lien 
law, which will improve the standing of lumber merchants 
and others furnishing material for the improvement of prop- 
erty, which hitherto has been unsatisfactory. The associa- 
tion is keenly interested in the question. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


March 28.—The supply of dry stocks is getting very low 
in Ottawa and as a result prices remain firm and with a 
buoyant tendency. The increase of $2 a thousand will likely 
be followed by an increase of similar proportions within the 
next week or so. Orders are coming in from United States 
and Canadian manufacturers, mainly for shell box and pack- 
ing case lumber, It is not easy to fill the orders owing to the 
great shortage of cars for which there does not seem to be 
much relief in sight as yet. There is practically no building 
going on here, with the exception of the erection of a large 
office building for the Dominion Government, excavations for 
which are now going on. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen recently 
were issued from the United States Patent Office. Copies 
thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trademark attorney, Real Estate Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. When ordering, state 
number of patent and name of inventor: 

1,256,782. Automatic saw sharpener. James G. Foster, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 

1,256,860. Drop stake for logging cars. Henry H. Yerk, 
eich abtalng Iowa, assignor to the Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, 
owa. 

1,257,680. Wood sawing machine, Donald L. Crist, Rich- 
wood, W. Va. 

1,257,923. Apparatus for impregnating wood. John H. 
*arsons, Wilmington, Del., assignor of one-half to William 
Ii. Savey, same place, 

1,258,041. Computing scale. Thomas D. Perry, Grand 
a Mich., assignor to Grand Rapids Veneer Works, same 
place, 

1,258,082. Machine for cutting blind dovetail slots. Frank 
O. Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y. 

1,258,215. Lumber stamping device. Charley H. Heider, 
Glenmora, La. 

1,258,575. Adjustable tension saw gage. Thomas N. Jor- 
‘dan, jr., Mobile, Ala. 

1,258,695. Guard for band saws, Karl H. Miller and 
- Forrest A, Dunn, Salina, Kan. 

















The Deep Water Naviga- 


tion we enjoy gives us an 


advantage as a Lumber 


Concentrating Point while 


our 5 trunk line railroads 


puts us ina class by our- 


selves on shipments. 





Schuh-Mason 
Lum ber Com pany Southern Hardwood 


Manufacturers and 
holesalers of 


umber. 


OF FICE — Miller-Schuh Building, CAIRO, ILL. 





Kellogg Lumber 
Company 


Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, Il. 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 





Cairo Egg Case 
& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


4 Cases, Eas Cong F Bere, 
oultry e t 
Boxes, je a — 

Cement Coated Egg Case 
ails. Carload Lots 
a Specialty, 





The McClure 
Company 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 





Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 


Wagon and Demension Stock 


38-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 





Williamson-Kuny Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Southern Hardwood Lumber 
Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 


Furniture Dimension Stock 


and Crating. 


Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 





THE BARTELME CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 
Manufacturer of 
Southern Hardwood 

umber, 


Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





Cairo Lumber 
Company 


Lumber, Sash, Doors, 
Plaster, Cement, Roofing 
Paper and Hardware. 


3008 Sycamore St., CAIRO, ILL. 





P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 





The Mississippi 
Box Company 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 





Gregertsen 
Brothers Co. 


CYPRESS SPECIALTIES 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 
ick Shipments from 
our Cairo Yards. 


General Office, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Louisiana 
Lumber Co.,Inc. 


Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service. 


Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Railroad & Leaphionanctinnek 
AlsoCypress,Oak,Gum,Red- 
wood,Poplar and Red Cedar. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





The Pioneer 
Pole & Shaft Co. 


Timber Dept, Office, Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
Shaft Strips Automobile 
Rims and Billits, Split 
HickoryAutomobile Billits 


NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 








The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Band-Sawed Hardwood Lum- 
ber—Dimension Stock. Band 
Saw-Mill and Yards. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
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“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE ) 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips, 





Cd 
SAWED 4 SAWED 
TONGUF) AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
Quartered and Plain Oak: we carry 


complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 














always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











The For 
Big Buyers 


Width Length 
Quality Grade 


Here’s a Combination You Can’t Beat 


Width, Length, Quality and Grade. Each of these 
are vital to right buying. Next there are the four prin- 
cipal hardwoods we manufacture—Oak, Ash, Cypress 
and Gum: And last, but not least, prompt ship ments 
of mixed cars, insured because of the well assorted 
stocks we carry on hand, guaranteeing satisfaction to 
every customer, 


GET OUR PRICES TODAY. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D.S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 




















NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 8 J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS . $12.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicaso 


THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 25.--Four lumber companies have applied to the 
State thus far for permission to cut spruce for the Govern- 
ment on State lands. These are the Grant Smith-Porter 
Bros.’ Co,, of Portland; the Warren Spruce Co., of Portland ; 
the Saginaw Timber Co., of Aberdeen, and the Airplane Spruce 
Co., of Hoquiam. These companies are cutting on State lands 
in Pacific, Grays Harbor and Wahkiakum counties, getting 
out airplane spruce under the provisions of a stumpage con- 
tract adopted by the State land board some time ago, so 
drawn that the Government is not hampered by red tape. The 
State gets $7.50 a thousand feet for all airplane spruce; $4 
for other spruce and is likewise paid for all fir, cedar, hemlock 
or other timber destroyed. 

Adding another important industry to the Tacoma tideflats, 
a lease has been taken by Phillips Morrison and associates on 
a 2,500 foot strip fronting on the middle waterway, across 
from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s docks, for machine 
shops for a ship outfitting plant for completing vessels after 
they are launched. A building permit was issued Tuesday 
for frame shops costing $15,000 to be erected at once. 

J. T. Gregory, president of the’ Fir Tree Lumber Co., re- 
turned this week from a month’s trip to California. Mr. 
Gregory, who was a member of the Fir Emergency Committee 
during the height of the cantonment and ship construction 
work, declares relief will have to be found at once from the 
present car situation or the bulk of the sawmills will have to 
shut down, Said Mr. Gregory: ‘The Government is now 
requiring from the mills certain minimums of big timbers each 
month, and leaving the mills to dispose of the side lumber as 
best they can. The mill yards are becoming clogged with this 
side lumber, which is readily in demand, but for which there 
are no cars to ship. The mills are also having the financial 
burden of the overstock forced upon them. Cutting the big 
timbers out of the logs does not let the mills out. The Gov- 
ernment is also shipping timbers 3,000 miles when our rail- 
roads are clogged with freight, just to build ships on the At- 
lantic coast. Here on the Pacific we have all the facilities 
for wooden ship building and the yards we already have can 
not get orders for ships. The ships ought to be built right 
here on this coast and loaded with lumber or supplies and 
sent thru the canal to France. The southern pine manufac- 
turers have gotten everything that it was possible to give 
them and continue to get it all. The Northwestern mills have 
never received an order from the Government that it was not 
forced to give them because it could not get the stuff any- 
where else.” 

The new Norwegian motorship Weregland, bound from 
Puget Sound for Australia with a cargo of lumber for Comyn, 
Mackall & Co., was damaged in a storm 120 miles off Cape 
Flattery shortly after sailing a week ago Wednesday and was 
forced to put back to the Sound after jettisoning 200,000 
feet of its deckload. 

Providing for logging crews in service at its camps, the 
Doty Lumber & Shingle Co., of Doty, has put into service a 
5-car logging train that includes two sleeping cars, each 
divided into two compartments, with steel constructed bunks 
with woven wire mattresses, twenty-four bunks to each car, 
affording comfortable sleeping quarters for forty-eight men. 
A dining car with accommodations for seventy-two men and 
a cook car with quarters for the kitchen crew, cold storage 
equipment and other facilities, and a fifth car with bathing 
and other facilities complete the train. The train will be 
electrically lighted. R. W. Mesereau is president and B. L. 
Mesereau vice president and sales manager of the Doty 


comes’ KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


March 23.—Spring is opening here under the most promig- 
ing auspices. The lakes are open to logging operations and 
the mills are starting on a big season’s run weeks ahead of 
the usual time. Lumbermen are preparing for a big sea- 
son, the operations of which will be limited only by the 
amount of help that is available. A good market for boxes 
insures the steady operation of the year-round pay roll in 
these rapidly growing factories. 

Employees of the sawmill and box factory of the Algoma 
Lumber Co. at Algoma Monday afternoon went on a strike 
for an 8-hour day with 10-hour pay, according to word re- 
ceived here. The men were out but a few minutes when 
the requests were granted. They will work from 7 a. m. 
until 4 p. m. with extra pay for labor after that hour. 

Sawmills and box factories at Klamath Falls begin the 
8-hour work day here March 20. Altho the announcement 
was not made by every factory, the larger concerns gave 
out the information and it is expected that every industry 
here will adopt the schedule. 

President H. D. Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Co., an- 
nounced an exceptionally good start at the mill in Pelican 
City and declared that a straight 8-hour day with two shifts 
will be operated. The Klamath Manufacturing Co. will 
adopt a similar schedule. Other mills to conform to the 
new regime are the Chelsea Box Co. and the force on the 
vonstruction of the New Hwauna plant. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 23,—Practically all of Grays Harbor’s twenty 
shingle mills are closed down on account of the car short- 
age. No cars are available for shingle shipments, no relief 
is in sight and the conditions are likely to last a long 
time as shingles are classed among the non-essentials, As 
a result of the close down about 400 shingle workers are 
out of regular work, but most of them can find work in the 
ship yards if they wish to work, Loggers are beginning to 
wonder what they will do with the cedar logs. which are 
piling up. Cedar must be cut along with spruce and fir 
when a tract is logged. Unless the shingle mills are opened 
loggers will lose on thelr cedar cut. The supply of empty 
tars on the harbor is said to be 50 percent less than normal. 

The steamer Manada, third vessel of the Federal Shipping 
Board fleet to be launthed in Aberdeen, was launched on 
Sunday morning early; March 17. Only 27 seconds elapsed 
‘between the time of knocking out the last block and the 
time the ship was afloat. The Mandda is one of the stand- 
ard Ferris types that are being built on the Coast by the 
Shipping bourd to be used in carrying supplies abroad. All 
the work on the vessel will be done here with the exception 
of installing the machinery, which is to be done in Portland. 

Bvery mill and logging camp of the Grays Harbor dis- 
trict now has a Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen 
organization, according to a statement made by First Lieut. 
Samuel Johnson, signal corps, United States Army, in charge 
of Loyal Legion organization work in the Grays Harbor 
district, Hach has its own secretary and the secretaries 
in four Hoquiam mills and three camps tributary to Hoquiam 
have reported a 100 percent membership. The mills of 
Hoquiam with the 100 percent membership are the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Cv.; National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


North western Lumber Co., and the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Co. The camps reporting a 100 percent membership 
are the Northwestern, Walkers Bros., and Polson camp No. 
4. There are others which have the 100 percent but those 
mentioned are the first to report. Results of the loyalty of 
the men are being indicated, Lieutenant Johnson says, in the 
increased production both of logs in the camps and lumber 
in the mills. 

C. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Mill, has offered a silver trophy and several 
banners to the school children of Aberdeen whose room shows 
the best record in the sale of thrift stamps. The school 
children have shown a wonderful spirit in buying stamps and 
previous to the offer of Mr. Weatherwax had purchased up- 
ward of $5,000 worth. Mr. Weatherwax’s offer will date 
from the time that the campaign for the trophies was 
started, which will greatly increase the sales. 

Maintaining its unequaled record of speed for cost-plus 
contractors in shipping rived spruce the Aircraft Spruce & 
Lumber Co, loaded three cars recently. Disinterested log- 
gers who have watched the work of the Aircraft company 
declare the speed shown, coupled with the fine rived spruce 
gotten out, is commendable and indicates that practiced 
men are at the helm. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 23.—A greatly curtailed supply of logs and a 
tightening in the car shortage are the dominant factors in 
the lumber situation in the Pacific Northwest this week. 
One of the leading operators reports a dearth of fir logs in 
the water. In fact, he declares, there is practically none 
to be had just now, with the result that several of the cargo 
mills have been obliged to shut down for two or three days 
a week. For fir logs the market is $12, $16 and $20, for 
No. 3, No. 2 and No. 1; for hemlock logs, $13 for No. 3 
and $15 for No, 2. As far as fir logs are concerned, the 
logger can get from $1 to $2 premium on No. 1 or No. 2. 
owing to scarcity, if he wants to demand a bonus. 

Aside from car shortage, the developments of the last 
three weeks show that labor is not well satisfied with the 
8-hour law, in effect since March 1. While employees who 
still stick to their old jobs are drawing their $4 a day, 
there is quite a difference in the new deal for men coming 
and going. Old employees are working eight hours and 
drawing their former pay for ten hours; but new employees 
come under the schedule announced by Col. Brice P. Disque, 
namely, 40 cents an hour. There is quite a difference be- 
tween a wage of $4 a day and one of $3.20 a day, for men 
working side by side and doing substantially the same work; 
and the truth is that this inequality does not set well with 
the new comers. But the millmen regard the situation 
philosophically. They are inclined to the view that since 
the Federal authorities put on the new scale they are now 
entirely at liberty to iron out any wrinkles that may ap- 
pear. A well founded opinion is that the concession of the 
8-hour day has not settled anything. 

L. Lampert, one of the large line yard operators of 
Minneapolis, passed thru Seattle Thursday, on his return 
home from a two months’ absence in California. He re- 
turned by way of Vancouver, B. C., and the Canadian Pacific, 
He operates eighty yards in Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

H. L. Jenkins, of Vancouver, B. C., president of the North 
American Lumber Co., and Gus Luellewitz, of Minneapolis, 
vice president and manager of the same concern, have been 
spending the week in Seattle, looking into their western con- 
nections. Mr. Luellewitz was formerly in the lumber busi- 
ness in Spokane and Seattle, and has many friends in the 
trade in this section. Mr. Jenkins, a former Minneapolis line 
yard operator, has been engaged in manufacturing and han- 
dling timberlands in Washington and British Columbia for a 
number of years, ; 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, was in Seattle for a day early this week. 

Norman La Vine has been appointed manager of the C. A. 
Mauk Lumber Co.’s western business at Seattle, succeeding 
the late Col. H. 8S. Stine. Mr. La Vine has been:in the Seattle 
office of this well known Toledo (Ohio) concern for the last 
twelve or fourteen years and is therefore thoroly familiar with 
all the details of the business. He is being assisted here by 
Charles Hone, who was also in the Seattle office for a number 
of years, but for the last two or three years has been in the 
sales end in the middle West. 

Cc. W. Johnston, president of the Charles W. Johnston 
Lumber Co., Seattle, is of the opinion that cars are not much 
easier this week. His sawmill interests are on the Tacoma, 
Hastern branch of the Milwaukee and he says that other 
roads may be furnishing more cars than heretofore, but his 
mill is not receiving more. The car situation is a serious 
one, in his opinion, and there must be relief if the mills 
are to continue operating much longer. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 23.—Aside from fir mills engaged in cutting Gov- 
ernment orders there is no particular feeling of cheer among 
producers in this section of the country. Good prices are 
offered by the Government, but the recently established 
8-hour day, lopping two hours from the run while in no 
manner subjecting southern mills to the shorter day, leaves 
fir manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest in a position 
they would, naturally, like to see bettered, or at least made 
to balance with other sections of the country where the 
longer day’s work is permitted, Inclement weather has 
affected operations in many logging camps, and this condl- 
tion is Jast at present made worse by reason of rough water 
that fncreases the difficulty in towing logs to mills, The 
result is a log shortage and this week most of the fir mill’ 
report running “from hand to mouth.” Of cedar enterprise 
in and about Everett there is none, all mills being closed 
because of their inability to obtain box cars for shipping. 
A large number of workmen, consequently, ha've been thrown 
dut of employment, and yet they are not noticeable on the 
streets, for in most cases they ha've sought work elsewhere, 
and it may be that when the cedur mills are ready, or per- 
mitted to resume, managers may txperience trouble in get- 
ting crews together. 

RH. B. Wight, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., reports 
both big mills in action, Working chiefly on Government and 
cargo orders. This company says it is fortanate in being 
able to obtain all the logs it requires. The steam schooner 
Watama arrived at the Weyerhaeuser wharf this week to 
load a full cargo for California ports. The schooner Lrmest 
H. Meyers has been tied up at the wharf taking on cargo 
te the Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. and the Canyon Lum- 

er Co. 

Closed cars are a trifle easier this week, as viewed by the 
Canyon Lumber Co., whose office says the Northern Pacific 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lines are “loosening up” 
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somewhat. No box cars are available from the Great North- 
ern. ‘The Canyon people report logs scarce and hard to 
obtain. No new Government orders are in sight, but the 
company expresses a hope that as the United States has 
caused Northwest mills to go on an 8-hour basis, the Gov- 
ernment will see to it that plenty of orders are forthcoming. 

The charge of dodging income tax preferred against the 
Sultan Railway & Timber Co. by the United States district 
court in Seattle, wherein $14,596.48 is claimed by the Gov- 
ernment, is explained as follows by Joseph Irving, president 
of the company: “The Government has contended that the 
Sultan Ralway & Timber Co. took over the Standard Rail- 
way & Timber Co. and that a large dividend was involved 
in the transaction. We claim that no dividend was involved 
and that is the point in dispute, which has resulted in this 
filed suit. It is not that our company had given a fictitious 
report or had tried to cover any of our earnings, but merely 
a difference of opinion on what the Government’s agents 
regard as a dividend.” 

From Leavenworth comes the news that the double band 
sawmill of the Great Northern Lumber Co. again is cutting, 
with the expectation of running continuously thru the spring 
and summer. During winter all machinery was overhauled. 
In thirty days, it is expected, the planing mill will start 
up, according to Superintendent Scritsmeier. The company 
is reported to have a good stock of logs in the pond. 

Shingle production here is at a standstill, without promise 
of cars. At the Jamison Shingle Co.’s office the statement 
is made that there are enough stored shingles at the com- 
pany’s mills here and in Anacortes to last a year at the 
rate available cars are being secured, for the Jamison folks 
assert they are just now receiving but one-thirtieth of cars 
required to fill orders. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 23.—-The Bellingham district is suffering from one 
of the worst car shortages it has ever known. It has been 
getting gradually worse. until nearly every shingle mill has 
been forced to close and those that are still running will not 
be able to continue much longer unless the situation im- 
proves. This week the big plant of the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co. and that of the Siemons Lumber Co. closed down and it is 
uncertain when they will resume operation, tho the former 
hopes to be able to do so within another week or two. The 
lumber company is inclined to believe that mills will be forced 
to run irregularly because there is little or no encouragement 
from the railroads. Agents of the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific say that conditions are extreme this week and 
they have never known them to be worse. The Milwaukee re- 


-ceives a car now and then, but none of the mills on its lines 


are operating full time. Among other mills that have closed 
within the last ten days or two weeks is that of the Hazel 
Mill Co. at Blanchard, All the shingle mills have continued 
to run until their storage sheds were filled and there are now 
vast quantities of shingles on hand in this section. 

A portion of the Old Oregon lumber mill at Anacortes, 
recently bought by Morrison Bros., will begin running next 
week, according to present hopes, and the number of employees 
will be increased as repairs and new installation are com- 
pleted. William Morrison, of Bellingham, has taken charge 
of the plant, which will cut both lumber and box shooks. 

J. E. Hamilton has decided to convert his shingle mill into 
a box factory immediately and has signed a contract for boxes 
that will keep the plant busy for nearly a year. There is 
talk that a number of other shingle mills in northwestern 
Washington will be converted into box factories before the 
year ends. It is stated that the cost of conversion is not 
very heavy. 

Log shipments to Bellingham will be much heavier next 
week owing to the resumption of operation at the McCoy- 
Loggie camp, which will at once begin shipping from twenty 
to twenty-five cars a day. Chinn Bros. are now shipping from 
fifteen to twenty cars to Bellingham a day and other con- 
cerns are shipping between forty and fifty cars to this city 
by rail each day. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 27.—While several northern Minnesota mills with 
log supplies right at hand have started up for the summer 
sawing season, the Northland Pine Co. does not expect to 
begin sawing at its two mills here until about April 15. 
There is still heavy ice in the river, and while it would be 
possible to break it and get some logs down for sawing there 
would be danger in losing logs and piling when the ice goes 
out, as has happened twice in the last two years. There is a 
good supply of logs in the river between here and Brainerd, 
and it is expected to run both mills thru the season with day 
and night crews. 

The Crookston Lumber Co. has started up sawing at both 
its Bemidji mills. One of them was destroyed by fire last 
summer and rebuilt during the winter, The Pine Tree Lumber 
Co. at Little Falls is also starting up for the season. 

The B. A. Engler Lumber Co., whose mill at Baudette,. Minn., 
was burned last summer, will not rebuild at this time, and 
has sold its logs on hand to the International Lumber Co,, 
which will saw them at Spooner, Minn. 

Headquarters of the Northern White Cedar Association have 
been moved from 743 Lumber Exchange to more commodious 
quarters at 702 and 703 Lumber Exchange, which gives 
needed room for expansion for the work of Secretary N. E. 
Boucher and his staff. 

By action of State officers known as the “State calamity 
board” an advance of $4,500 has been made toward the work 
of eradicating the white pine blister rust in Minnesota. Much 
work is being done in the fleld and funds were about ex- 
hausted, but a new appropriation of $8,500 will become avail- 


able Aug, 1. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 25.—The Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co. recently was 
awarded ¢ontracts for nine additional ships by Federal au- 
thorities. Three ships for the Government will leave the 
port May 1.° Different lake yards have been awarded ton: 
tracts for 160 boats for delivery as soon as possible. 

The Government mill at Shawano, where many of the 
Menominee Indians from this section are employed, manu- 
factured 17,000,000 feet of Iamber during 1917. Indians 
earned more than $80,000 during 1917. On Jan, 1, 1917, the 
log fand, from which all expenses connected with loggin 
operations at Neopit were paid, was fully reimbursed for a 
expenditures. In addition to the exvess funds which were 
then deposited in the 4 percent fund, provided by the Act of 
March 28, 1908, and manufacture of over 30,000,000 feet of 
lumber, the Neopit operations had up to Jan. 1, 1917, in- 
creased the assets of the Menominee Indians to the extent 
of the value of the whole manufacturing plant, inventoried at 
more than $1,000,000. 

The purchase of another boat, the steamer Sidney O. Neff, 
by the Finn & Olson Freighting Co., of this city, gives an- 
other lumber carrier to this section. The boat is one of the 


best carriers on the Inkes, having a capacity for 400,000 fest 
of Ittmber, 


What is regarded as the largest single car shipment of 
lumber was received by the Guse Lumber Co., of Manitowoc, 
a few days ago. The car carried 43,600 feet of lumber. Ordi- 
narily a car shipment is less than 20,000 feet. 

The Standard Manufacturing Co., of Appleton, manufac- 
turing sash, doors and blinds, contemplates the erection of a 
plant 120x120 feet, which will be one of the largest of its kind 
in the middle West. The company has invested $125,000 and 
is ordering $12,000 worth of machinery. L. C, Schmidt is 
president; R. O. Schmidt, vice president; BE. C. Schmidt, 
treasurer, and G. H. Schmidt, secretary. 

Commander Grant T, Stephenson, only son of the late Sena- 
tor Isaac Stephenson, pioneer lumberman of Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan, is expected home soon from overseas gn a 
furlough. A message was sent by wireless informing him 
of his father’s death on March 15. He immediately obtained 
permission to visit home. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 25.—Communications from hardwood interests re- 
garding the needs of the Government for propeller sections 
for all kinds of aircraft will be received from now on prepara- 
tory to consideration of awarding contracts, according to 
F. M. Sibley, director of the propeller section, equipment divi- 
sion of the Aircraft Board, which recently established head- 
quarters in Union Building, Buclid Avenue and East Nine- 
teenth Street, this city. The only details for publication 
given out at these headquarters concerning the needs of the 
division are that the division is in the market for first and 
second quarter sawed white oak, birch and yellow poplar. 

Opposition to the demands of organized labor for increased 
wages, which are expected to be made May 1, has been voiced 
by building and material interests at a meeting of these 
groups this week. This decision has been reached following 
the statement of financial representatives, who were present 
at the meeting, that there must be no disturbances of any 
kind on any job. It is now recognized that building so far 
this year is 45 percent below that of last year at this time, 
and this in spite of the fact that much building is needed, 
particularly housing for the large number of factory em- 
ployees who have come here following awarding of huge Gov- 
ernment contracts. As Cleveland is essentially a city of 
frame house construction it can be said that the lumber inter- 
ests are more vitally affected than other building material 
concerns. If the war finance corporation bill is adopted, 
said Harry C. Robinson, vice president of the Guardian Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., at the meeting, good progress, as far as 
financing is concerned, will have been made. However, suc- 
cess of this measure, as well as successful loans from banks, 
will depend largely upon absence of disturbances on jobs, he 
said. 

Claim by labor that cost of material has advanced without 
the influence of advance in wages is disclaimed by the build- 
ing material interests here, and especially the lumber trade. 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, produced figures to show that the labor that has gone 
into the material is the principal cause for higher cost of 
materials, altho freight carrying charges also have had some 
effect. Mr. O’Brien described the process of lumber opera- 
tions from the tree to the job, and pointed out how wages 
have advanced in all branches of the handling. 

Chances for lumber dropping in price after the war or dur- 
ing the period of the war are negligible, said Mr. O’Brien. He 
cited the conditions during and at the end of the Civil War. 
He said that in 1861 lumber had advanced 8 percent, at the 
end of the war it had dropped 24 percent, but that by the 
following year it had advanced again 49 percent and by 1872 
was 52 percent higher than in 1861. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 26.—Continued large purchases by wholesalers and 
a much better demand from the retailers are noted in the 
lumber market this week. Some of the retailers report that 
they have been doing practically a normal business the last 
two weeks, but it must be remembered that the severity of 
the weather held off considerable business that ordinarily 
would have been booked during the winter months. Taken 
all around. the market is brisk to what it has been, but It 
is still considerably below a normal average. At that the 
yellow pine, fir, cypress, hardwood and western pine mills 
are apparently getting about all the business they can con- 
veniently handle with short stocks and few cars. Judging 
from the fact that the sash and door plants are doing very 
little business, most of the lumber being bought is for In- 
dustrial uses or repair work into which factory stock does 
not enter, or for farm bulldings. The weather has been 
about all that could be desired for building operations, and 
is very favorable so far for the crops, with enough rain to 
keep the ground in good condition. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 26.—Thruout the whole retail territory the yards 
are exceptionally busy. Lumber wholesalers here say that 
the city trade is not good, nor is the trnde in the towns good 
for town business, but that the farm trade Is. exceptionally 
brisk. Southern pine is off the market here and thruout the 
territory except where a dealer may have a small stock of it— 
a remnant of some that he stocked up with long ago. The 
situation is that the Government is taking the inch common 
southern pine stuff so fast at the mills that there is none left 
for this trade. Fir from the west Const is taking its place in 
all the building in this territory. This, too, is hard to get, 
not because of shortage at the mills, nor on account of demand 
by the Government, but on account of the car situation in the 
West. Some of the dealers here believe, however, that by the 
middle of April the car situation will be better in the West 
and that larger shipments of western stocks will begin to 


come thru. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 25.—During the last week there has been a decided 
increase in the volume of sales of the lower grades of rough 
North Carolina pine at good prices, while at the same time 
the amount of dressed Inmber sold equals that of the week 
previous, The one dark feature is the embargoes that are 
still in effect on the southern lines and also on the Norfolk & 
Portsmouth Belt Line at Norfolk etc. The situation is rather 
difficult, but. those in charge of cleaning it up are not pessi- 
mistic and believe they are capable of giving some relief 
in the near future, BEmbargoes have not dampened sales any 
as yet and in addition prices appear to be on the advance and 
just where they will stop is hard to tell. Conservative op- 
erators are urging due caution, but on the other hand other 
manufacturers say that present manufacturing costs make it 
imperative that more money be gotten for the stock. The 
weather is becoming more unsettled and rain has fallen more 
frequently recently. 

Demand for 4/4 No. 1 edge during the week was brisk and 
some rather large sales were made, Prices cbtained for this 
item for delivery as soon as possible, quantity unknown at 
this time, range from $89 to $40; Most sales have been at 


eg et etn nineteen 


HARD 


OODS | 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
















Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 











Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufacturers’ Association. 








Ss outhern) 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quyartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 
\ FEage™ Hardwood Co. , 














Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 


South Texas Lumber 


guston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas, 
























“ ee aes reg SOFTWOOD ie 
b i Ha Roe CRATING WANTED 
ic TO BUY . 


/ 100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16”, ' 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 

6 cars 1x1—48” Birch and Mapie squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 

3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock $15. 


R.T. FELTUS LUMBER CO. 


Maaufacturers and Dealers 


\. 327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, Led 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 

Saeduoes Tioortng? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
f desired. 


























Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
































Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 

















Lutcher & Moore svPRessox 
wiser. Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 






















Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


























“RIPPING” Lumber 


This is not slang but 


Factory Select 
Tidewater Cypress 


Let us tell you about the satisfaction this 
‘ ths The ° ear se 
“grade that minimizes waste is giving others. 


s c 


M A 
“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Tur huon Re US.PrQne 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’l Mer. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress” 


‘ 






















The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 




















$40. Numbers 2 and 8 edge have been quiet with most mills, 
but some have been more fortunate. One sale of 500,000 
feet of 4/4 No. 3 edge was made at $35 net for prompt deliv- 
ery. Four-quarter edge box has been exceptionally brisk and 
large sales, ranging from 200,000 to 500,000 feet each, have 
been more frequent. Prices obtained have ranged from $32 to 
$33. The price of stock box rough has advanced and the de- 
mand is growing. A recent sale of 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch box 
rough was made at $34, $35, $36 and $37. One mill made a 
quotation topping the above figures by $1 a thousand and 
limiting the quantity of each item to 100,000 feet. Large 
sales of 4/4 edge culls and red heart have also been made 
during the week at prices ranging from $30 to $31.25. This 
does not seem possible, but with edge box selling at $32 culls 
ought to bring $2 a thousand less, There has also been a grow- 
ing demand for 5/4 edge box dressed two sides and resawed, 
the prices received for this material being around $33. Of 
course, all the mills are not getting these figures and those 
that are sold up will not sell at them, but all operators are 
watching the situation closely and are trying to keep up with 
the leaders in their quotations. 

In dressed lumber the demand still centers on flooring, thin 
ceiling and roofers. The market is not advancing as rapidly 
as the rough market because the demand is not proportion- 
ately as large, but prices are very strong and the tendency is 
all upward. Recent prices obtained show no radical change 
over those reported a week ago, but further advances must 


be looked for. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 27.—“Lumber prices show a steady increase in 
price brought about by supply and demand conditions,” said 
Thomas Blake, general sales agent of the South Texas Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston. “But the increased price of lumber 
has not kept pace with other leading commodities. Lumber 
prices now at an average are only about $3 a thousand more 
than the prevailing prices in 1906 when the prices were at 
their highest for years. Since the beginning of the war lum- 
ber prices have probably advanced about 40 percent in the 
face of the greatly increased cost of running the mills. 
Labor has grown scarce and has to be paid increased wages 
to meet the increased cost of living. The transportation 
problem has been a constant worry to the lumberman and 
still his product has not advanced in keeping with other 
commodities. Many other articles have increased from 50 
percent to 800 percent since the great war was begun, The 
lumber mills of the country gave the ship yards all the tim- 
ber they had promised on June 1 by the middle of March, 
This shows that the lumber people are more than two months 
ahead of their schedule. The ship yards have all the timber 
they want in their yards and all they have to do is to put 
the timbers together. We did our part in record time. The 
demand from railroads has shown much activity recently 
and orders are now being filled as fast as called for. The 
Texas & Pacific and Texas & Mexican placed large orders 
last week and they are being filled.” 

Much interest has been aroused by the dispatches from 
Washington indicating that two of the large national guard 
mobilization camps in Texas, those at Fort Worth and Waco, 
are to be transformed into wooden cantonments at a cost of 
probably $5,000,000 at each point. It has been stated re- 
peatedly that the national guard camp at Houston is to be 
permanent and at this time several hundred thousand dol- 
lars are being spent on additional buildings and other im- 
provements. 

Contractors are now assembling workers in Houston to be 
used at Billington Field at Houston, where aviators are be- 
ing trained, in constructing eight additional hangars which 
will care for forty-eight airplanes. Besides the hangars the 
large barracks are being enlarged and two new repair shops 
and one building for a small oil refinery are being built. 
This additicnal work at Ellington Field will cost about 
$500,000. 

The lumbermen are watching developments in regard to 
the enlargements of the army camps with much interest as 
much lumber will be needed. The mills are having no 
trouble in furnishing lumber to the Government as needed 
and there will be plenty of timber on hand when the Gov- 
ernment calls for it to be used at the army camps. It is 
stated from Washington that final decision as to enlarge- 
ments of army camps will not be made until Secretary of 
War Baker returns from France. 

Almon Cotton announced last week that he was having 
plans drawn for a 10-story office building to occupy the 
space diagonally across from the Bender Hotel on Main 
Street and Walker Avenue. Work will start as soon as the 
material can be secured. 

J. W. Daley, member of the Southern Export Committee, 
has established offices in Galveston and from now on will 
give his attention to the export business thru that port. 
This committee has jurisdiction over all export business from 
all South Atlantic ports, issues forwarding permits and au- 
thorizes embargoes when necessary. Much lumber can be 
exported thru these ports and is now going thru, especially 
for the Government. 

Blount-Decker Lumber Co., Alto, Tex., is building two dry 
kilns with daily capacity of 40,000 feet. The contract was 
let to L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 25.—Prices in both the short- and long-leaf pine 
markets are reported this week as being somewhat stronger 
than heretofore. The shortleaf men report the market as 
being the best they have seen for some time. According to 
one dealer the transportation bugbear does not assume the 
proportions it used to, and that there is not much kicking 
on this score, many being able to get cars. 

There is not much cypress moving but the price is good. 
The reason given for the inactivity in this market is that 
the Government is not using much and therefore cars can 
not be readily obtained for its movement. Bottoms for mov- 
ing it are of course out of the question. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 26.—Retail-umber dealers of St. Louis report that 
spring business is opening up fairly well, and that there is an 
especially good demand for material of all kinds for repair 
work, which promises to be a big item. The big shipping 
yards are doing a big business in timbers, boards and general 
yard stock, and they have been buying heavily in expectation 
of a still heavier demand. Stocks are in good shape and are 
to be kept that way. 

Fred Crandall, president of the Crandall Lumber Co., operat- 
ing yards at Woodriver and Fast Alton, Ill., was a recent 
visitor in St. Louis. Both of these towns are in the midst 
of an industrial boom, the Standard Oil Co. and the Roxana 
Petroleum Companies spending more than $7,000,000 in build- 
ing refineries. ‘The demand for houses for workers is some- 
thing big,” he said, “and at Bast Alton a company with a 
capital stock of $100,000 has been organized to build homes. 
As fast as houses are built, loans will be obtained on them.” 


Edmund Goedde, of B. Goedde & Co., lumber dealers, of 
East St. Louis, has been elected president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. He was recently elected a member 
of the board of directors, 

Max L. Pease, vice president of the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, was in St. Louis for a few days on his way 
from a visit to the company’s mills at Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
where he was for two weeks. Mr. Pease says that the car 
situation among the hardwood mills of southeastern Missouri 
is very bad, and the embargoes to the East are also dis- 
tressing. 

The demand for boards continues to be a big feature of 
the southern pine market. About all that is offered is being 
taken up rapidly. One concern received orders for forty 
cars, when it had only five cars to sell. This was for No. 2, 
while Nos. 1 and 3 are also in big demand. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers are already advising the 
salesmen and customers of the advance of one cent a hundred 
pounds in the freight on lumber to all points east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio River and that orders will 
be accepted only on condition that the advance will be as- 
sumed by the customers. 

The W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., thru its St. 
Louis representative, Frank G. Karrick, has booked orders 
for 160 carloads of southern pine within the last week for 
shipment to St. Louis and nearby points. All of this was 
dimension stock. f 

The production of railroad ties during the last winter has 
only been about 25 percent of normal, according to A. R. 
Fathman, of the Western Tie & Timber Co., and acting chair- 
man of Division E of the Lumbermen’s Exchange. “This 
situation has been due largely to the shortage of labor,” he 
said. “The army took many of the workers, and others could 
earn more money in other lines than in getting out ties. 
When what labor there is now available goes to the farms it is 
going to be pretty hard on the tie men.” The tie men gener- 
ally have contracts for all that they can produce. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


March 25.—C. W. Brandon, State forest, fish and game 
warden, ordered all lookout watchmen and patrolmen in 
West Virginia to go on duty Monday, April 1. This order 
puts twenty-six men to work. Fifteen are assigned to look- 
out duty on a similar number of lookout stations on high 
mountain peaks, giving each a view of about 800 square 
miles. The other eleven are on patrol routes which they 
travel each day. The Forest Service of the Federal Govern- 
ment has allotted $5,400 to assist in this work during the 
present year, and the balance of the expense will be paid 
by the State and the timberland owners of the southern 
part of the State, thru their association known as the South- 
ern West Virginia Fire Protective Association. In addition 
to these men the Central West Virginia Fire Protective As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Elkins, will put sixteen men 
on duty at the same date. 

Floods caused a loss of $500,000 dollars mainly to lum- 
bermen in the Richwood section. The Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co.’s railroad, which runs twenty miles back into 
the mountains, suffered a heavy loss as did also its lumber 
plants, The Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., operating just 
below here, suffered a loss of close to $100,000 to its rail- 
road and lumber plant. It lost a number of bridges. Many 
houses were carried away by the Cherry River, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 25.—Demand for all grades and sizes of southern 
pine could hardly be improved upon and prices show steady 
improvement. Especially heavy is the demand for Nos. 1 and 
2 common, with the call for higher grades such as B & better, 
B, and C not being shipped in as large volume as for several 
weeks. Altho prices hold firm, they do not show up as well 
as do those for the common grades. Stocks of higher grades 
are very complete and in a few instances mills report that 
they have surpluses of various items. Stocks of Nos. 1 and 
2 are all very low, and many of the larger mills have only 
one and two cars on the yards at present, with no prospect 
of increasing their supply or completing their assortment, as 
the demand is so heavy. 

Dimension in both grades is moving in larger volume than 
for many months and prices show a steady upward tendency. 
Stocks of No. 2 dimension are broken worse than ever before, 
with most mills reporting a shortage or an oversold condition 
on most all items. Sixteen-foot, especially, in both Nos. 1 
and 2, is very scarce. Those mills that have any are asking 
$1 and $2 above list and are getting it, while others are pay- 
ing anything for any length of dimension, provided shipment 
is promised in a reasonable time. 

Cars are more plentiful than for several months, and the 
supply is expected to continue for some time. Many mills 
that were obliged to close down by being unable to secure 
equipment to move their product are starting operations 
again, and advise that they are having but little trouble in 
securing all of the equipment necessary. 

Labor conditions become more acute daily, and with the 
new draft coming on many mills that have operated up to 
the present expect to be forced to close down their plants, as 
they are shifting men from one department to another in 
order to run their plants, and if the supply gets any less 
they will be unable to continue. The idea of utilizing negro 
women to take the places of the men when the latter are 
drafted has been discussed many times in this section, but as 
yet nothing has been done to fill the places vacated. 

Timber demand still continues to be heavy and prices are 
governed by the time in which the material can be shipped. 
Stringers, caps and sills in all lengths are moving in larger 
volume than for several months previous. All such orders 
are being booked with the understanding that shipment will 
go forward when released by the Government. Railroads are 
also placing large orders calling for 1-inch stock up to heavy 
timbers. Especially good is the demand for car material in 
siding, flooring and lining. 

Paving block, oil rig and silo stock all show a decline in 
volume, but prices are advancing ratisfactorily. 

Shiplap, boards and fencing are all moving in large volume, 
and prices show steady improvement. Stocks of No, 1 grade, 
one-inch, are very complete and the assortment as to lengths 
is also complete. Stocks of No. 2 are very low and many mills 
report having none on hand, and that they are oversold on 
many items. 

Most orders accepted by the mills in this section are booked 
with the understanding that until the embargo is raised either 
party can cancel in a given time if the embargo is not lifted 
at that time. Many encouraging reports are heard daily as 
to when the embargo will be lifted, but as yet nothing definite 
has been received. 

Line yard men, retailers and commission men have been 
visiting this section for several weeks, always a forerunner 
that buying will increase in the very near future, that prices 
will rise with the increased demand. Local trade still con- 
tinues very good. Building permits in Louisiana continue 
to increase, many additions to the camp here being built 
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making the demand extra heavy. Farmers also are making 
extensive improvements and repairs. With cotton bringing 
such a splendid price the improvement in local trade is ex- 
pected to increase. 

Fleet schedules are being booked by many of the mills in 
this section, while others are completing orders. Barge 
schedules are also being placed. Three by 12 up to 12x12 
inches 24- to 45-foot lineal average is also moving in large 
volume, with most of it going to eastern markets. For the 
last few weeks the demand for dimension, resawn, has been 
very heavy; also for 44-inch scant, for which the mills are 
securing very satisfactory prices. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 25.—The only difference between conditions that 
prevail at this time from those of last week seems to be a 
gradual tendency of prices for all lumber to advance. Weather 
conditions continue ideal for sawmilling, but labor shortage 
and scarcity of teams for hauling lumber and logs seems to 
grow worse from day to day. Shippers continue to be seri- 
ously inconvenienced by car shortage and embargoes with no 
immediate relief in sight. 

The planing mills in Meridian are not running more than 
40 percent of normal capacity on account of the shortage 
of labor, which they claim they are unable to get at any 
price, and this condition with the planing mills naturally 
curtails the output of the shippers in this territory to a 
considerable extent. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 25.—The labor situation has been more serious 
during the last three or four weeks than at any other time 
since the beginning of the war. Laborers for cutting logs 
and working on the logging roads are the hardest to get, 
even tho their wages have been increased in some instances 
as much as 60 to 75 percent. A number of mills are losing 
time because of this scarcity of woods labor. 

The mills as yet have not received a great deal of benefit 
from the several embargoes lifted recently, as cars are still 
very hard to get; however, cars are a little more plentiful. 
Box cars seem to be more plentiful than open cars and 
closed cars are now being used for stock that usually is 
shipped on open cars. 

The mills are watching with interest the outcome of the 
Government plan of building cars, altho the demand now 
for mostly all kinds of car material is good. Timbers of 
all kinds are very active, the common grades of shed stock 
continue very strong, and the mill order files are in good 
shape on all kinds of cutting. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 25.—After a temporary respite, the embargo went 
on again last week and now is as tight as a drum head. 
Food stuffs are about the only commodity that gets thru. 
Lumber shippers are somewhat disheartened at the latest 
embargo, as they had about concluded that they were about 
out of the woods so far as this trouble is concerned, 

Labor constitutes another problem of the utmost serious- 
ness and one which the lumbermen view with increasing 
alarm. They have raised wages repeatedly until all manu- 
facturers are a unit in the declaration that the prices which 
they are receiving for their lumber (such as they can ship) 
are incompatible with the growing cost of production. And 
to make matters worse, the available labor at the mills is 
largely inefficient. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


March 25.—With the exception of Government orders, 
the mills in this territory have practically withdrawn from 
the market. Shipments are greatly curtailed, owing to the 
inability of the railroads to furnish equipment for Govern- 
ment stock. Prices are firm with an upward tendency. The 
movements of lumber by water from this port have been 
restricted to a few shipments of ship timbers going coast- 
wise, and two or three sail cargoes for the island trade. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 26.—With the spring season rapidly approaching 
two factors stand out strong and clear for the lumbermen. 
One is the increasing demand for lumber for the river 
regions and growing activity in building of wooden coal 
barges, tow boats and mine structures, and the other is an 
increasing activity in building plans and inquiries. The 
recent statement of Secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo 
regarding his ideas as to building enterprises, has cleared 
the way, it is felt in Pittsburgh, for some show of activity 
among the dwelling house builders. 

The last week too, witnessed contracts being awarded for 
the building of ten all-wooden coal barges and also contracts 
for new tow boats. Heavy repairing work is also under 
way at the boat yards along the river and is calling for 
lumber in unusually large lots for this industry. The gen- 
eral revival of the river coal industry is putting an entirely 
new complexion on the lumber trade of the upper rivers. 
The withdrawal of the window glass factories in the dis- 
trict has not interfered with other branches of the glass 
trade and the difficulties met with by the factories in secur- 
ing a sufficient supply of lumber has been attracting atten- 
tion. These troubles are mainly due to embargoes and car 
shortages which appear everywhere. 

The Acorn Lumber Co. this week reported business halt- 
ing over the numerous embargoes and car shortages, but 
with demand active and sales being made where there ap- 
peared any likelihood of deliveries being possible. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co. reports little change in the 
general business conditions, with some slightly firmer prices 
and a demand for lumber which would be much larger if 
there was more of a chance to fill orders. The Babcock 
Lumber Co, reports but little change in car conditions. The 
Kendall Lumber Co, reports better car supply in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland mills but because of the congested condition 
of the railroads, this improvement has not been altogether 


what it should be. 
NEW YORK 


March 26.—The volume of orders continues large, con- 
sidering the amount of material available for shipment, 
but transportation conditions are so uncertain that there 
is very little snap to the lumber trade at this time. The 
open weather the last couple of weeks has encouraged the 
outlying trade to feel that they would see more activity 
but the difficulty with which stock is obtained further em- 
Phasizes the necessity for a restriction of building except 
where absolutely required. Whether or not construction 
work of that kind should proceed is of course largely left 
to the discretion of the individual. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that agitation tending to relieve labor for what is 
Tegarded as more important work is having its effect. Aside 
from this, there is little inclination on the part of some 





banks to loan for such construction and prospective home 
owners are not getting much encouragement toward assum- 
ing these additional obligations at this time. 

Orders from railroad sources were more pronounced dur- 
ing the week and it is evident that some attention is being 
paid to the necessity of putting equipment in shape to 
handle the large amount of freight which will be offered 
during the summer. Every commuter sees the lack of re- 
pair which has been permitted on freight cars especially 
and if the transportation system of the country is to be 
maintained on even last year’s basis, there is no doubt but 
that the railroads must be large buyers of lumber for urgent 
repair work and at once. In ship building circles there is 
much activity and several have reported having visits from 
those interested in opening new ship yards at points along 
the river and southern New England indicating that the 
ship building program will proceed on a much higher basis 
than most people imagined. Ship yards have bought well 
ahead but are delayed on their deliveries and until some 
of this construction is under way to a more pronounced 
extent, these ship builders will not feel like ordering much 


ahead, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 25.—Bmbargoes again seem to be the order of the 
day here, and some of the lumbermen who were getting thru 
a good volume of lumber have had their shipments cut down 
once more. It is claimed that the congestion is confined to 
the gateways, but it is also reported that there is again 
some accumulation at the seaboard terminals in this and 
other cities. Local wholesalers and manufacturers are not 
able to ship even Government orders from certain points, 
and there is very little lumber coming into any part of this 
territory except on permits, and they are again hard to get. 
Much lumber is needed, not only for important Government 
work but for general consumption. The Hog Island dwelling 
operation is still just short of getting started and the pres- 
ent freight conditions may cause a further delay. In order 
to facilitate this work the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
decided a few days ago to put up the money for the city’s 
share of street grading, sewers etc. This has been one of 
the stumbling blocks, as it was not apparent just how the 
city was to raise the money without much red tape, and 
consequent delay. A good part of the work is under way, 
but the construction of the houses will not begin until 
about April 1. These 2,000 houses will not relieve the situa- 
tion much if housing conditions continue to get worse. 
There is practically no property for rent and selling houses 
has: become so active that dwellings are being sold over the 
tenants’ heads. Many of these tenants are on a monthly 
lease and it is daily becoming harder for them to find a 
place to move to. Many owners of rows of houses are notify- 
ing their tenants to buy or get out, In the suburbs, both of 
the Pennsylvania and the New Jersey sides of the river, 
conditions are even worse. In many of the nearby towns, 
there is not a house vacant, and selling is more active than 
ever in the history of the locality. Builders report that 
suburban frame houses can be built at about 20 percent 
increase over the prices before the war, and that selling 
would be easier now, even at the advanced prices, but they 
can not get the lumber and other materials. There is al- 
ready a big demand for building sizes in all the surround- 
ing towns, but the lumber is not to be had. There is also 
a good demand from the larger industrial concerns, and for 
repair work on old buildings that can be made usable for 
manufacturing or dwelling purposes. General business is 
in fine shape, with manufacturers in most lines booked up 
to the limit of raw material obtainable. Financial condi- 
tions are tight but fair, and there seems to be a general 
improvement in collections. 

The yards are in need of almost everything, but there is 
a specially strong demand for white pine in all grades, hard- 
wood flooring in all of the different woods, oak timbers, ash, 
bass and cypress. Prices are high for everything, and will 
apparently stay so until there is a chance for much more 
rapid delivery than there is now. 

Central camps for the State’s big reforesting campaign 
have been selected at State Run in Lycoming County; 
Laurelton in Union County; Austin and Crossfork in Potter 
County, and Blackwells in Tioga County. A number of 
forestry students and others have volunteered for the work, 
which will begin about April 10, and continue for about six 
weeks, during which time as near to 20,000,000 seedlings 
as possible will be set out. Forest fires have started in 
unusually early this year, and several of considerable size 
have been mastered, one destroying a big hotel property be- 
fore it was put out. 

Harry A. Prock, of the Wyatt-Prock Lumber Co., whole- 
saler, with offices in the Widener Building, this city, has 
just returned from a two months’ trip to the Pacific coast 
and announces that while there he established a western 
office for the concern at 752 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 
This office will be in charge of Walter J. Elliott and will 
do a general wholesale business in the middle and far West, 
as well as attend to the shipment of western woods for the 


eastern market, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 25.—Government orders for the manufacturers and 
slack trade for the retailers seem to feature the general mar- 
ket here in Boston. Prices in all branches of the lumber trade 
seem to be growing higher, especially in northern spruce and 
hardwoods. 

The matter of shortening credits is again receiving the at- 
tention of the manufacturers and wholesale dealers, but 
whether it will prove any more feasible now than in the past 
is the question. If the retailers can obtain the high prices 
they are demanding they certainly should be able to pay any- 
thing that the wholesale men demand. 

In the hardwood game there is continual talk of the possi- 
bility of the Government fixing prices to curtail the heaven- 
ward leap that that branch of the trade has lately taken. 
Some dealers seem to think that this is too much of a job for 
even the Government to undertake. 

One dealer said he had recently returned from a trip to the 
far South and had the best of luck yet in getting started 
some cars of railroad stock long overdue. Still, many of the 
oldest dealers in southern stock in Boston declare that the 
times are more trying than any they have ever been called 
upon to face. It is remarkable that so many small dealers 
in southern material have been able to hold on during this 
winter. It was difficult even for those of large capital. The 
reports of the possibility of a good change for the better next 
month when traffic difficulties will be bettered are still ques- 
tioned. The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
reports nothing new in its action with the railroad governors. 
The first of April is almost here, and it is hoped that some- 
thing will be done. The Government railroad men said that 
something should be done, but how and when they had not 
decided, It is the earnest hope of the southern trade in Bos- 
ton that by now they have decided. 

Representatives of the well-known building, labor and archi- 
tects’ organizations of this city gathered last week at the 


Rogers Building to discuss the housing problem in relation 
to the ship building activities. R. Clipston Sturgis addressed 
the meeting and presided. It was decided to ask Mr. Adams, 
the famous HEnglish town planner, to deliver his lecture in 
Boston on the result of the British expenditure of $700,000,- 
000 for housing since the war conditions broke out. The 
meeting went on record against the building of the temporary 
make-shifts in the matter of housing. There were appoint- 
ments made to confer with the British labor body now in 
Boston. Mr. Sturgis called for immediate action in the 
housing problems at Quincy, Mass., where the Fore River 
plant and the Victory ship yards are located. He stated 
that the city was in very poor shape for the housing of the 
workers and that something should be done immediately. 
“Action rather than criticism is necessary,” said Mr. Sturgis. 

Apropos of the slack lath trade comes the report that many 
of the mills are now converting their slabs into box boards and 
discontinuing the lath manufacture, 


(Concluded on Page 68) 











Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office—280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN, - - - FLORIDA 











We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


” Gulf Red Cypress 


Heart of Our wood is more even in color and texture 


do, and runs uniform in quality, millwork and grades. 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet.  Musten: Smarts 





Correspondence Solicited. 


Perry, Fla. 








rom Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock | 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 


oe Pine Company, °°: 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine) 











Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 


pressed CY PRESS 


Write for Prices and Information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 
GABLE, S.C. 
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J. D. HENDERSON, 
Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 
Caryville, Florida 





FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


G. O. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
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We Cater to the 
Eastern Yard Trade 


and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy trom the 
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COMPANY 


7 MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs today. HELEN, FLORIDA 


PAUL CNLLLANL 


ETAL 








LOUISIANA 
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Timbers of Quality 
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Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workma. ship Ks 
Tip, Butt i 
‘4 or Length 
Piling of Any with or 


without Bark 
You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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ARYVILL 
LA. 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 








CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 

















-Yellow Pine Long Leaf | 
Poitevent & Favre a 
| Lewin.” Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. y 








Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nébce'ts. 


Manufacturers of 


susutte" Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard St ck and Car Material. 


Icasi vd 
alcasice Y ellow Pine 
We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,” St 


























Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


BY E. A. CHASE, 


With te-t of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pass conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 
431 So. Dearborn St. 


| American Lumberman,* @iicaco” 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Co., is visiting several eastern cities, calling on the 
trade. 


Charles E. Lovett and A. §, Pierce, of the Lovett & Pierce 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., were among local visitors late 
last week. 


W. J. (“Billy”) Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago Tuesday on his way east on a 
business trip. 


A. W. Clapp, well known northern lumberman, stopped 
in Chicago last Saturday on his way home to St. Paul from 
Washington, D. C. 


A. 8. Wilson, sales manager of the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday 
on his way north from a Michigan trip. 


I. N. Bushong, president of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., Mrs, Bushong and their 
daughter are in Florida for several weeks’ stay. 


J. S. Kemper, manager of the Lumbermen’s Casualty In- 
surance Co, and the Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insur- 
ance Agency, is in the East on a business trip. 


Charles H. Whitacre, of Washington, D. C., of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, while in Chicago last week 
called on several of the lumber association officials. 


Sam A. Hall, sales representative in Chicago territory for 
the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Co., of Spokane, Wash., was 
in Milwaukee, Wis., Thursday calling on the trade there. 


W. 8. Nurenburg, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., left Mon- 
day for St. Louis, Mo., on a sales trip in that territory. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., spent 
the fore part of the week gleaning orders among the lumber 
consumers at Dubuque and other Mississippi River points. 


F. C. Broadway, traffic manager for the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago 
Thursday on business in connection with the local sales office 
of the company. 


R. J. Lockwood, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary and treas- 
urer of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., and Mrs. Lock- 
wood were in Chicago Tuesday on their way home from a trip 
to California. 


C. H. Worcester, of the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co, and 
member of the lumber committee of the Council of National 
Defense, left for Washington, D. C., last Friday, March 22, 
immediately after returning from California on a two weeks’ 
business trip. 


Charles 8. Elms, of New Orleans, La., dealer in timber 
lands, spent several days in Chicago this week, returning 
to the South the latter part of the week. He reports a very 
agreeable trip and that the lumber business in the South 
is moving along briskly. 


Cc. T. Tuxford, of Jamestown, N. Y., who represents the 
Birdseye Veneer Co., of Escanaba, Mich., in eastern territory, 
was in Chicago Wednesday. Mr. Tuxford, who is one of the 
veterans in the veneer trade, pronounced business very good 
and the demand for veneers gradually growing in volume. 


Harve M. Wheeler, of Jonesville, La., has resigned as 
president and general manager of the Harve M. Wheeler 
Lumber Co., to organize the Black River Shingle & Stave Co. 
The new company, according to Mr. Wheeler, will be operating 
inside of sixty days and it expects to cut 60,000 to 100,000 
shingles a day. 


L. A. Kelsey, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., spent some time 
in Chicago this week renewing acquaintances on his way 
home from the Oklahoma oil fields. Industrially, he reports 
the hardwood trade very satisfactory with his firm, W. E. 
Kelsey & Son, and that a good cut of logs was made last 
winter in the Georgian Bay district. 


Secretary I. I. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, left last Saturday for New York to attend the 
annual of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa 
tion held this week at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. While in the Kast he expected to confer with Presi 
dent John M. Woods and other members of their organiza 
tion. 


If. B. Worden, vice-president of the Redwood Manufac 
turers’ Co., of San Francisco, Cal., stopped in Chicago last 
Thursday, March 21, for a brief conference with C, E, Conk- 
lin, of the White Star Lumber Co., which represents the 
former company in central territory. Mr. Worden, who has 
been in the service of the Government in the department 
having charge of wooden pipe and tank work, was called 
home on account of the illness of his wife. 


R. B. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., acting president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and John 
W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of its trade 
extension committee, were in Chicago last Saturday per- 
fecting plans for the coming association annual. The post- 
ponement to a date in May has been announced, because 
lumbermen expect to have many important conferences at 
Washington, D. C., in April, but the exact dates of the 
delayed meeting have not as yet been decided upon. The 
meeting, when it is held, will be at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago. 


Following a conference which was held last Saturday 
between traffic men of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and representatives of the Master Car Builders’ 
Association, L. S. McInytre, Seattle, Wash., traffic manager 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left for home. 
Other representatives of the lumber industry attending the 
conference were A, G. T. Moore, New Orleans, La., assistant 
secretary of the Southern Pine Association, and F, M, Ducker, 
Oshkosh, Wis., traffic manager of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. The conference Was 
held relative to car loading rules, and it is understood a 
satisfactory understanding was reached. 


Speaking of veteran lumbermen who are still as active 
as years ago, T. P. Price, of Greenwood, Miss., ranks among 


the most agile of them. Mr. Price can rightly claim the dis-° 


tinction of being one of the oldest southern pine lumbermen 
in Mississippi, and without stating how old he is, it may be 
said that he has been active in lumber circles for the last 
thirty-five years. He was born and raised in Mississippi and 
has lived in the same home in Greenwood for the last twenty 
years. Mr. Price is a manufacturer and wholesaler of short- 


leaf southern pine, specializing in 2x4’s, 10 to 16 foot lengths, 
and handles the output of two mills, one at McCool and the 
other at Ethel, Miss. Both mills are located on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. Mr. Price, tho having his car troubles 
with the rest of southern lumbermen, is having no more than 
his share in that respect and is able to ship out a goodly 
amount of his specialty. 


W. M. McGowin, of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, and the Bell Railway Construction Car Co., of Geor- 
giana, Ala., was in Chicago Wednesday en route to Mil- 
waukee to represent the latter company at the joint meet- 
ing of the northern logging associations held at the Hote] 
Wisconsin on Thursday and Friday. The company manu- 
factures machinery for laying and picking up track in log- 
ging operations, and Mr. McGowin was one of the speakers 
at the meeting. A large number of companies in the South 
use the Bell track layer, and northern lumbermen are show- 
ing interest in it. Speaking of lumber conditions in the 
South, Mr. McGowin said that the car scarcity had been the 
big dilemma, but within the last few days improvement had 
been noticeable. Labor scarcity is another thorn in the side 
of the lumber producers. Nobody could be found who could 
kick on present prices, from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer. Mr. McGowin was accompanied on the northern 
trip by Mrs. McGowin and their four children. 





WOMAN LINE YARD PURCHASING AGENT 


That woman has found her place in the economic and busi- 
ness world is evidenced everywhere these days of war, but 
there are some women, who by sheer natural ability, have 
worked their way up to positions of trust and responsibility, 
and one of these is Miss Elizabeth J. Lindsay, who has charge 
of the purchasing of lumber and other building material for 
the sixty-nine yards of the Boise Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, 
Ida., located in Idaho, Utah and Colorado. 

Miss Lindsay naturally takes to the lumber business. Her 
father looked after the logging end of the business of the old 
Lindsay & Phelps Co., Davenport, Ia., lumber manufacturer 
of the early days on the Mississippi River, of which her uncle, 
James BH. Lindsay was the head. She has had years of experi- 
ence and so as not to betray any confidence born of long ac- 
quaintance, dates and figures will be avoided, but it will not 
be out of place to say that Miss Lindsay began her work as a 
stenographer for the old N, C. Foster Lumber Co. at Fair- 
child, Wis., and was afterward for a time in the Minneapolis 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, later going with the 
Northern Pine Co. C. A. Barton, now vice president and 
manager of the Boise Payette Lumber Co., was for years at 
the head of the Northern Pine Co. at Minneapolis, and it was 
there that Miss Lindsay demonstrated her efficiency in lumber 
office work. She was for a time with the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Co., at Williams, Ariz., later returning to Minneapolis 
and afterward going with the Humbird Lumber Co. at Sand- 
point, Ida., as manager of sales of the cedar department. She 
was there when the Boise Payette Lumber Co. was organized, 
with Mr. Barton as directing head, and took over the holdings 
and plant of the old Barber Lumber Co. at Barber, a suburb 
of Boise, three years ago. Miss Lindsay became a member 
of the office force on the start, and as soon as the line yard 
department was organized and began acquiring yards she was 
given charge of purchases. Miss Lindsay is one of the few 
lumber women of the country who are holding positions of 
responsibility and that she is making good is evidenced by 





MISS ELIZABETH J. LINDSAY, BOISE, IDA.; 
Line Yard Purchasing Agent, Boise Payette Lumber Co. 


her long connection with the same lumber interests. Altho 
a business woman she has a personality distinctly feminine 
and one that makes friends for her everywhere. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to present herewith a likeness of this 
able and efficient lumber woman. 





PREPARE FOR LIBERTY BOND DRIVE 


Local lumbermen are getting everything in readiness for 
the Third Liberty Loan drive. Another meeting of the war 
board of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago was held 
on Wednesday and plans were practically completed for the 
Start on the drive. At the close of the meeting C. B. Flinn, 
chairman of the board, directed Secretary BE. B. Hooper to 
send the following letter to all members: 

The Liberty Loan campaign committee of the Chicago dis 
trict has asked this association to handle the sale of bonds 
in the Third Liberty Loan campaign to all engaged in the 
lumber trade and allied interests, either actively or other 
wise, whether members of this association or not. 

We consider this a great opportunity for service and gladly 
offer the facilities of this association to the Government in 
order to do our part in making the Third Liberty Loan an 
overwhelming success. 

Will you please place your subscription thru this associa 
tion, so that the showing of the lumber interests of Chicago 
both as to volume and number of subscriptions may right!y 
ne the patriotism of those engaged in our great in 

ustry ? 

A representative of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi 
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cago will call on you as soon as possible after the opening of 
the campaign April 6. Will you please be prepared to make 
promptly subscriptions for yourselves and employees? 

T. H. Briggs and John D. Pickett, expert bond salesmen, 
who have had experience in previous drives with the flying 
squadrons, were present and spoke. The work of the chair- 
man of each division and others who will do the soliciting 
will be directed by the bond salesmen assigned to the lumber- 
men’s division. It is the determination to make the showing 
of the lumber industry in volume of sales of the Third Liberty 
Loan seconfl to none in the Chicago district. 


~e 





MAKES QUALITY LUMBER ONLY 


In these times, when almost any kind of lumber brings a 
firm price, it is more opportune than ever for lumber manu- 
facturers who make quality lumber to impress the superiority 
of their product. Under such a market situation the Tremont 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Rochelle, La., and which 
has maintained a Chicago sales office for many years, is in 
mind. The product of the Tremont Lumber Co. is accepted 





R. C. CLARK, OF CHICAGO; 
Representing the Tremont Lumber Co. 


as quality goods in every territory it reaches. That it is 
looked upon so highly in the northern markets is due in no 
small way to the sales ability of R. C. Clark, who since the 
latter part of 1908 has been northern sales representative 
for the company, with headquarters in Chicago. The com 
pany while manufacturing timbers specializes in yard stocks, 
and the stocks manufactured by the Trinity County Lumber 
Co., Groveton, Tex., are also sold in northern territory thru 
the local office. 

The company Mr. Clark has so well represented for so 
many years has two large southern pine mills in Louisiana, 
one at Rochelle, with a daily capacity of 175,000 feet, and 
the other at Eros, with a daily capacity of 150,000 feet. 
All the lumber manufactured at Rochelle is steam kiln dried 
and kept under shed and handled with a monorail system. 
The mill and planing mill are modern in every way and the 
sawmill has two large bands and a large Wicks gang saw. 
At the Rochelle plant there are thirty-two dry kilns. The 
mill at Eros has two bands and a resaw and all the common 
stock is soda dipped and dry kilned, Longleaf southern pine 
yard stocks and timbers are manufactured at Rochelle, and 
long- and shortleaf southern pine at Eros. Both mills are 
located on the Tremont & Gulf Railroad, which has con- 
nections with the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Missouri 
*acific, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, Louisiana & 
Arkansas and Louisiana Railroad & Navigation Co. lines. 

Mr, Clark is so well known among the yard trade in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Indiana that hardly a retailer may 
be found who does not know him and, when buying, ap- 
preciates the stock he sells. He has had a long and prac- 
tical lumber experience, getting his first taste of the lum- 
ber industry at the plant of the Alexander Stewart Lum- 
ber Co. at Wausau, Wis., back in the ’90s, when that com- 
pany was one of the large operators in northern pine. He 
changed his connection in 1896 to the Gilkey & Anson Co., 
of Merrill, Wis., traveling in Wisconsin and Illinois for that 
company, selling northern pine and hemlock. Since 1908 he 
has been connected with the Tremont Lumber Co. 

In earlier days Mr. Clark was not one of these who wanted 
a job just because he wanted to work and cut short his 
education for such result. He was patient about the time 
for his first real job and before looking for one attended 
Mt. Morris college at Mt. Morris, Ill., and Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio. He was born at Mt. Morris and perhaps one 
of the best reasons why he chose a lumber career was that 
his odd moments were. spent at the retail lumber yard of 
his father, H. C. Clark, at Mt. Morris. The office of the 
Tremont Lumber Co. in Chicago is at 608 Harris Trust 
Building, but it is generally difficult to find Mr, Clark there, 
because he is usually busy outside gathering in the lumber 
orders, “Quality stock gets quality orders’ is his slogan 
and he never lets the trade forget it. 

Chicago is not only honored by the Tremont Lumber Co. 
in having its northern sales office here, but its president and 
vice president, respectively, David D. Joyce and Frank P. 
Leffingwell, live in the city that rightly lays claim to being 
the world’s greatest lumber market. Allen Parker, secretary, 
and John H. Geagan, treasurer, reside at Rochelle. Recent 
changes with the company brought to the organization at 
Rochelle two of the most practical and aggressive southern 
pine men in the South, W. W. Wallace, general sales man- 
ager, and 8S. Bridgewater, general manager, who up to a short 
time ago were with the Trinity County Lumber Co. at Grove- 
ton, Tex., and who from Rochelle will continue to direct vpera- 
tions and sales of the Groveton plant. 

The selling force of the Tremont Lumber Co. is now a 
well oiled piece of sales machinery, its members having the 
backing of long experience and an exact knowledge of the 
product manufactured, and it is more than likely that Tre- 
mont lumber will become a greater factor with northern 
“reg yards, always keen for quality lumber, than it ever 

1as been, 





LOCAL CONCERN DRAWS BIG ORDER 


Much surprise was expressed this week when it became 
known that Mills & Son, real estate operators, had received 
a big contract with the Government to build portable houses. 
Some reports had it that the contract amounted to $600,000, 
but members of the firm, while confirming that it had received 


an order, would not state its size. The houses will be built 
at an eastern seaport and the company did not know what 
lumber would be used or whether the purchasing would be 
done by the Government or by itself. The company, which 
has an office at 3656 West North Avenue, is one of several 
Chicago companies that promote suburban subdivisions, build- 
ing the homes and then selling them on an installment basis. 


THRIFT STAMPS THE NEW BUSINESS CARD 


This is a warning to lumber salesmen who desire to do 
business with Harry M. Barnes, lumber agent of the Haskell 
& Barker Car Co., Michigan City, Ind. It relates the experi- 
ence of Dwight H. Davis, agent of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, Centralia, Wash., in Chicago and surrounding terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Davis on one of his periodical visits to Michigan City 
walked into a restaurant where he found Harry M. Barnes 
and several other lumber salesmen. Of course he proceeded 
to get in the game and eventually the talk shifted around to 
a business tinge. Mr. Barnes then said that before any of 
them could do business with him they would have to show the 
proper sort of business card—namely, a thrift stamp book 
with some war savings stamps in it. At first the salesmen 
thought it was a sort of joke, but they soon saw that Mr. 
Barnes was most decidedly in earnest. Pointing to a new 
pair of shoes worn by one of the salesmen, Mr. Barnes said 
that probably the shoes had been purchased in order to make 
a good impression upon him. The way to make that good im- 
pression, however, was to have old shoes half soled and buy 
a thrift stamp with the rest of the money. He disclaimed any 
desire to save the salesmen money, but pointed out that con- 
siderable labor was employed in making the new pair of shoes 
that could have been employed on necessary Government 
work. He emphasized the fact that wherever possible such 
expenditures as this should be curtailed during the war so 
that the supply of labor may be conserved for war enter- 
prises and the money put in thrift stamps and Liberty bonds. 
Incidentally, each one of the salesmen present made it a point 
to pay a visit to the postoffice and secure some war savings 
stamps before attempting to make a business call on Mr. 
Barnes, 

Mr. Barnes is not the only employee of the Haskell & 
Jarker Car Co. boosting the sale of war savings stamps, for 
from the president down to the youngest employee of the com- 
pany there is great enthusiasm regarding the purchase of war 
saving stamps and everyone is doing all possible to help the 
sale, 


APRA OO 


MAKE MERRY AT WINTER PARTY 


On a recent evening all the employees of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. and Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. forgot all about lumber yard disasters, fires or accidents 
and journeyed out to the Birchwood Country Club as guests 
of Manager J. 8S. Kemper and celebrated in a jolly way. The 
accompanying illustration shows that the group of office 








advantage of placing more war contracts in the middle. West. 

To share in the fullest measure in production of the Gov- 
ernment’s urgent war requirements. 

To bring about establishment by the Government of head- 
quarters in Chicago representing all departments which have 
the placing of war orders, under the direction of BE, A. Rus- 
sell, Government representative in this section. 

The State council of defense is to provide headquarters for 
the executive committee. Each organization in the war busi- 
ness conference is to be called upon to make report of con- 
ditions in its line of business and the present requirement of 
these several lines for war business. 

The plan is to be taken to Washington by a committee rep- 
resenting the war business conference, supported by the Ill- 
nois State council of defense, acting in turn thru the Council 
of National Defense. 

Word from Washington, D. C., indicates that Government 
officials look with favor upon utilizing the mid-western indus- 
trial plants to greater advantage in making war supplies. The 
bulk of first war contracts were let to concerns near seaboards 
because of better facilities for shipping overseas, but even 
that has its drawbacks because conditions as to labor and 
supplies have become too congested to be handled properly. 
A distribution of war coutracts about the country would 
equalize transportation conditions, leaving shipments to be 
made in many directions to different ports. Hdward Hines, 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., is taking a prominent part 
in the work of the war business conference, 





WAR CONDITIONS BRING NEW RULES | 


A special meeting of the rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was held March 22 at the 
office of the association in Chicago. War conditions prompted 
it, as it is the purpose of the committee to write, before 
the next annual meeting in June, new rules for inspecting 
ship timbers, firsts and ‘seconds lumber for vehicle stock as 
well as a new rule for inspecting car material. It will be re- 
called that at the last annual, in Chicago, the proposed rule 
for inspecting car material was rejected. Committee members 
present were: John W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., chair- 
man; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; Otis A. Felger, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; N. C. Fowler, Macon, Ga.; J. C. Remick, 
Moberly, La.; W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich.; G. H, Chap- 
man, Stanley, Wis., and M, G. Truman, Chicago, 


—_ 


LUMBERMEN IN THEIR COUNTRY’S SERVICE 


A brief but pitiful appeal has been received by the Ammr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN from a young lumberjack abroad, The lad, 
whose own modesty forbids us to mention his name, is a 
Tuscania survivor. His experiences on the sinking liner and 
later before he was safely landed evidently he did not mind, 
but he is entirely out of chewin’ and so are his pals, and 
they are all out of the makin’s. You see when the lumber- 
jacks left for France, they took a bundle in which were a 
few clothes, but mostly tobacco, When the boat sank the 
bundles went down in the deep, smokin’, chewin’ and all, 














EMPLOYEES OF LOCAL FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE OFFICE AT ANNUAL WINTER PARTY 


workers, their wives and sweethearts tried for a moment to 
look dignified while the photographer “snapped” them, but 
after the ordeal was over the mask of dignity was forgotten 
and a royal good time was enjoyed. There were three squads 
at the ‘winter office party’’—the fire, the casualty and, last 
but not least, the beauty squad. And speaking of the beauty 
squad brings to mind a matter of office pride, that the young 
ladies who work in the office of Manager J. 8, Kemper repre- 
sent, comparative numbers considered, the best looking girls 
to be found in any Chicago oflice.. The question if any studied 
attempt was made in employing girls to insure personal pul- 
chritude was followed by the following explanation: “No; 
but we do employ only the brightest girls that are available, 
and we find that an intelligent girl usually is a good looking 
one. You won't find any of the ‘Lillian Russell’ type around 
here, but we must admit they are all neat and attractive 
looking. The work being mostly statistical and exacting re- 
quires capable help.” 

But to get back to the “winter party”: after the banquet 
came dancing and music and several contests. Miss Anna 
Gold won the dancing prize, while the first squad defeated the 
casualty squad at bowling—but that Was an accident, those 
who lost said. Now all who attended can hardly wait until 
the annual “summer party.” 





SPEEDING UP WAR WORK 


Speeding up War work in the middle West is a big task 
tackled by industrial leaders, and on Wednesday steps were 
taken to make the war business conference of the Illinois 
State Council of Defense a permanent institution. The scope 
of the work was first outlined by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association to obtain for midwestern territory its share of 
war contracts, and a subcommittee was appointed to submit 
a plan for coéperation with the Government. The subcom- 
mittee, consisting of Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co., and C. O. Frisbie, president of the Cornell 
Wood Products Co., has submitted the following as objects of 
the war business conference : 

To bring the department heads at Washington to see the 


and consequently there is great distress among the T'uscania 
survivors. 

“Can you imagine a lumberjack worth his salt in France 
without chewin’ and smokin’?” asked a local lumberman this 
week when told of the appeal. The letter telling of the 
suffering being undergone is as follows: 

“A word to the wise in your case ought to be sufficient 
and a little publicity of the fact that Co. F, 6th Battalion, 
20th Engineers (Forest) lost an entire year’s supply of 
smokin’ and chewin’ when the 7'uscania was sunk ought to 
stir the hearts of all lumbermen to a small contribution 
toward helping us out. American tobacco is scarcer than 
yard orders now, I imagine, and it is the sole topic of con- 
versation and the most fervent wish of every man that their 
friends at home fail not to aid them in this emergency.” 

The foregoing ought to be sufficient to add considerably 
to the Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War 
Service, of which P. 8. Ridsdale, Washington, D. C., is treas- 
urer. Already the fund is large enough to furnish in a 
meager way the needs of the boys abroad, but not big enough 
to provide them with tobacco and other necessities they 
Should ha've. 

Gordon Tebb, son of Ts W. Tebb, sales manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency of Aberdeen, Wash., will be a bomber 
in the aviation service, according to word recently received 
by his father. Young Tebb, who is 20 years old, is a Cornell 
man, and will tndergo training at Camp Dix in Texas. Word 
has been received that First Lieut. John G. Kelly, of Eugene, 
Ore., Who was a member of ‘Co. A, 10th Engineers (Forest) 
had lost bis fife In an auto accident in France, His father, 
Maj. George H. Kelly, of the 20th Engineers (Forest), is 
also in France, Officials of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
learned the sad news a few days ago. Private John EB. Free- 
man, son of John Freeman, lumberman of Groveton, N. H., 
lost his life while fighting on the American front in France. 
He was a member of Co, 3, 101lst Ammunition Train. Young 
Freeman was 21 years old dnd trained at Fort Bthan Allen 
in Vermont. His father is well known in the New Wngland 
lumber trade, 

Chicago friends of Sheldon Buckner, who remembered him 
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MISSISSIPPI | 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 


























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 


1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready toship. 
Your inquiries and 
orders are solicited. 








a — Eastman-Gardiner 
ickory 
White Ach _[ardwood Co. 








S. M. Shrader. 
A. J. Shrader, Jr. 





Yellow Pine Lumber 


Lon d Short Leaf Timbers Car Material 
ee edi Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Finish 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. | 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 








We Want to Move Quick 


2 cars 8-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lecar &S-4 & 6-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
lcar 5-4 & 6-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lecar 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

2 cars 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Sap Gum. 

1 to 2 cars 6-4 No. 1 Common Sap Gum. 
1 to 2 cars 6-4 1s & 2d Sap Gum. 


Tell Us Your Needs Now. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, - Meridian, Miss. 













L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss.. Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island, Cable Addrsss, “‘Dantzler’’, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O.& G.N., G. & S. I.and A. & V. Railroads 
Manufacturer and 


T. P. PRIC Wholesaler of 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


“Our Specialty”—2x4x10’ to 16’ 
GREENWOOD, MISS. 




















with a Christmas package, have received a letter telling how 
pleased he was to get it. Buckner, who was with the Hayden 
& Westcott Lumber Co., of Chicago, before enlisting, is a 
corporal in Headquarters Co., 6th Regiment, U. S. Marine 
Corps, of the American Expeditionary Forces, and has been 
in France several months. His letter is as follows: 


SOMEWHERE IN FRAncp, Feb. 12, 1918. 
To THE BOYS AROUND THB TABLE: 

Did it arrive? Fellows, it certainly was “some box.” It ar- 
rived last night in perfect condition and I immediately “broke 
out” the Xmas tree, Old Santa and the Liberty Bell and pro- 
ceeded to have me a party. My only regret was that you one 
and all were not here to attend a real live “shindig.” I can’t 
begin to tell you how much I appreciate your thoughtfulness ; 
it certainly was dandy of you and is undoubtedly the nicest 
box I have ever seen. The papers over here say your Xmas 
and New Year’s both were rather quiet this year, especially 
New Year’s. I'd like to bet a few francs there was one live 
party and that each one of you occupied a chair.. My thoughts 
were with you on both occasions. 

As to the Marines, we are hard at it with steel helmets 
and gas masks. The gas masks are especially useful in the 
evening as we sit around the fire and the gas begins to flow. 
We have moved again and are now billeted in a small village 
of about 150 people. We are more comfortable than we have 
been, a8 we are in houses and it is at least dry and warm. 
I can’t tell you very much about the Frenchmen, as I have 
not seen very much of them, but if there is any little thing 
you would like to know about the French girls ‘‘ask me.” I 
hear that bugle calling me so will say “ta ta” for this time 
with many, many thanks to you all. 


Some Doings of the Forest Engineers 


The following extracts are from a letter from a member of 
one of the forest engineer regiments in France: 


SOMEWHERD IN FRANCE, March 38. 

Today the ground is covered with snow and the trees are 
all white. It sure is a pretty sight at present when the sun 
is shining on it. But it sure will be a nice and muddy hole 
when the snow is gone, as it snowed just a day or two before 
we got here. I am waiting for spring to break the weather, 
which, taken all in all, has not been the best. 

We are billeted near a small French village and, believe me, 
it is the life, if you like it. I dare say you have been fol- 
lowing George Pattullo’s writings in the Saturday Evening 
Post. George sure said a mouthful when he said that the 
rear were doing manual labor of any and every sort. A few 
of the folks in the States think that war is marching to music 
and then having a brush with the enemy. They should come 
over and put on a uniform for a while and then they would 
have a different opinion of war. You know what Sherman 
said. Sherman didn’t have the slightest idea of what war is. 

When the old outfit left the States they brought extras to 
fill out the outfits already here. How the men were picked 
for the transfer is something that I know nothing about, but 
when the smoke had settled I was transferred to this outfit. 
I am well satisfied right now. 

About that time for some reason this one outfit was assigned 
to the same regiment that I was with and that regiment is 
under the command of practical men, mostly from the Pacific 
coast. Regular honest to Murphy took the place of FS men 
and then things began to hum. One officer came about the 
same time I did and as he was raised on this kind of work, 
when he started to do anything he knew what he was doing. 

Taking everything into consideration this outfit is sure 
hitting the ball for the material it has to work with and the 
scarcity of parts and repairs. 

Day by day the whole machine of our Uncle is going better 
and when we finally start we have hope of winding up the job 
in a hurry and getting back to God’s country. You may have 
heard of the beautiful sunny France, but where it is I know 
not. Part of the country that I have seen is pretty from a 
scenic point of view. Before the war the cheapest thing in 
the country was man power and everything was done in the 
slowest and most roundabout manner that it could be done. 

They are following the policy of picking some officers from 
the ranks here by competitive examinations and when one for 
officers in this particular outfit or branch of service comes 
along I am sure going to try for same. They called one for 
the other day but required that the men should be graduates 
of approved technical schools. I was not able to qualify, 
but will watch closely for the chance to grab anything I can 
as every little bit helps. 

Uncle Sam gives us plenty of grub, only it is what is called 
a balanced ration, figured out by army officers, and it certainly 
is enough for a man to live on. The greatest drawback is the 
fact that the alleged cooks with the outfit spoil good food in 
the cooking of it. 


Letter from “Tuscania”’ Survivor 


J. 8. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, is just in receipt of a 
letter from Serg. BE. HE. Harpham, who is with the 20th En- 
gineers and was on board the ill-fated J'uscania when it was 
sunk by a German submarine. Mr. Harpham was assistant 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association before leaving in December to enlist in the 
20th Engineers. He is a graduate of the forest school of the 
University of Washington, 19138. He is a native of Prine- 
ville, Ore., and was for several years forest examiner in 
charge of timber sales work on national forests in district 6, 
the headquarters of which are at Portland, Ore.. Mr. Harp- 
ham did not escape without injury and after recovering suf- 
ficiently to write he remembered his friend Williams with the 
following letter: 

GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, Feb, 24, 1918. 

DEAR WILLIAM: Just a note to let you know I am still alive, 
altho I have nothing to boast of. Was on the 7'uscania when 
she was torpedoed in the North Channel Feb, 5 and am very 
glad I got out of the mess alive, even tho I carry a scar 
above and below my right eye, as well as an internal bruise 
on my left side. The big ship was struck about 6 o’clock in 
the evening and some of the fellows were drowned lowering 
the lifeboats. We drifted about in the rough waters of the 
channel for several hours and about 1 a. m. Feb. 6. our life- 
boat containing about sixty men struck the rocky shoals and 
we were at the mercy of the breakers. Nine of us finally 
were washed ashore alive, some injured badly and all nearly 
drowned. We laid together by a large rock, in the wind, and 
had to listen to the moans and groans of our dying com- 
rades until daylight. About twenty corpses had washed 
ashore beside us when daylight came and we were rescued 
by a Highlander. We received medical attention after a few 
hours, altho some of the fellows died of injuries, pneumonia 
etc. I was pretty ill for several days, but am getting along 
well now. Only have a bruise and the mumps. Several 
other Americans are in my ward. We receive kindly treat- 
ment and need it, as we lost everything when the ship went 
down. I don’t know how many of the fellows are lost, as the 
records are all at my battalion headquarters. Expect to get 
back with the bunch before many weeks. 

I suppose everything is war in America now. Hope she is 
speeding up a bit. How is Rite-grade going now? I hope you 
are getting along fine and that the mills are still turning 
wheels. Let me hear from you. Most sincerely, 

HARPHAM. 

Address Sgt. EK, E. Harpham, Hdqtrs. Detachment, 6th Bn. 

20th Engrs., American Expeditionary Forces. 





HOW IS THIS FOR SPEED? 


The latter part of last week ground was broken for the 
erection of a single story mill construction building on Forty- 
first Street just off of Vincennes Avenue. Active construc- 
tion work was begun on Monday of this week and by Wednes- 
day night the side walls and the frame of the building were 
erected and much of one roof was finished. The building is 
being constructed by the Chicago Building Construction Co, 
and is to be used as a factory by a battery manufacturer, 
The foreman in charge of the construction said that the 
building would be completed in less than two weeks. This 
is an excellent example of the speed with which mill con- 
struction buildings of this type may be put up. 

Southern pine was used thruout, about 100,000 feet being 
required for the building. Outside of the brick side walls 
and a cement foundation and cement footings for the tim- 
bers supporting the roof, wood is employed thruout. 





ATKINS PIONEERS CELEBRATE 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 27,—The Atkins Pioneer Club, 
composed of employees of BE. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufac- 
turers of this city, who have been with the company twenty 
years or more held its annual smoker and minstrel show at the 
Spencer House, March 16, celebrating the twelfth anniversary 
of the formation of the organization. The club was estab- 
lished in 1906 with a membership of only sixty-three men. 
The total membership now is 133. 

The officers of the club for last year were Thomas §8. Seery, 
president; Harry G. Meyer, vice president; C. A. Newport, 
secretary, and C, F. Aumann, treasurer. The newly elected 
oflicers are Harry G. Meyer, president; Henry W. Lawson, 
vice president; Charles F. Aumann, treasurer, and Clarence 
A. Newport, secretary. 

Since the death of Henry Wilde, who died in 1916, after 
completing fifty-one years of service with the company, Mr. 
Aumann, the treasurer, who has been with the company for 
forty-eight years, is the oldest employee in point of service. 
Mr. Néwport, the secretary of the club, has been connected 
with the company for more than thirty-two years, with a loss 
of only three weeks during the entire time, exclusive of the 
usual time allotted for vacations and holidays. 

The club holds a unique position in the industrial life of 
Indianapolis, and the annual meetings always attract con- 
siderable attention in the columns of the daily press. The 
fact that so many employees of the company are members of 
the club shows that there is an excellent spirit existing and 
that there is a mutual feeling of loyalty between company and 
men. 

Because of the war the annual meeting this year was de- 
void of many of the customary entertainment features. A 
minstrel show was given by the members of the club, and in 
the absence of set addresses from the program some of the 
employees paid tributes to the old-timers and to the officers 
of the company, wbo were present. 


NEWS NOTES FROM SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 23.—The mills of the Blackwell Lumber Co. at Coeur 
d’Alene and Fernwood, Ida., operate day shifts only. The mills 
of the Panhandle Lumber Co, at Spirit Lake, Ida., and Ione, 
Wash., are getting ready to start the season’s sawing and 
will be running in a few days, according to F, W. Lewis, sales 
manager of the two companies, with sales offices in the Old 
National Bank Building, Spokane. 

The I. W. W. situation on the St. Joe River has quieted 
down since the first of the week when Federal soldiers went 
to St, Maries to quell riots. The State and Federal authorities 
now have the situation well in hand, but it is believed the 
presence of troops will be necessary for a time, as the mal- 
contents grow bold whenever the authorities show any relaxa- 
tion of prosecution. Citizens of Moscow, Coeur d’Alene and 
Wallace have organized to meet any situation which may be 
precipitated by the I. W. W. element. About fifty men 
rounded up in the St. Maries raid are now held in custody 
there, i 

The plant of the Winton Lumber Co., at Gibbs, Ida., near 
Coeur d’Alene, began sawing March 11, and will be operated 
days only this year. The officers of the Winton Lumber Co. 
are C. J. Winton, president; D. N. Winton, vice president; 
J. C. Sullivan, treasurer, and Walter N. Rosenberry, secre- 
tary. Mr. Rosenberry is manager of the Rose Lake Lumber 
Co., at Rose Lake, Ida., and is also manager of the new Win- 
ton Lumber Co., which is owned by similar interests. Mr. 
Rosenberry will continue to live at Rose Lake, however, divid- 
ing his time between the two places. He will be assisted by 
George T. Morken, who was sales manager at Rose Lake for 
a number of years and later manager of the Kellogg Lumber 
Co., at Kellogg, Ida. Mr. Morken will live at Gibbs. The 
office end of the Winton Lumber Co, is under the supervision 
of Hugo Scharf, who is cashier of the company. He was re- 
cently in charge of the Spokane office of the Idaho White Pine 
Manufacturers’ Agency and for a year or so prior to that was 
on the road for the Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. Before that 
he was cashier of the Bemidji Lumber Co., at Bemidji, Minn., 
another Winton concern. The plant of the Winton Lumber 
Co., at Gibbs, is the plant of the old Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., 
and was bought a few months ago by the new Winton Lumber 
Co. The intention is to get matters in shape at Gibbs so that 
the plant will be operated two shifts next year. It will not 
be changed materially except that the yard will be double 
tracked thruout and the steel track system will be used to 
get the lumber to the planing mill as well as to get the lumber 
into the yard. Formerly the lumber went into the yard on 
the track and was taken to the planing mill on wagons. 
The plant of the Rose Lake Lumber Co. began sawing with a 
day shift Feb. 18 and on March 11 a night shift was added. 
The intention is to operate two shifts thru the year. 








TIMBERLAND SALES 


Lirt.e Rock, Ark., March 19.—The Arkansas Timber Land 
Co. has recently purchased an 80,000-acre timber tract in 
south Arkansas. ‘The consideration was $625,000 and was 
one of the most significant transactions that have been ef 
fected here. W. L. Hemingway, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Co., represented the former owners, Hough & Redwine, 
of. Connecticut, and others. The land lies in a solid tract in 
Ashley, Bradly, Calhoun, Ouachita and Union counties and 
contains some of the largest hardwood forests in America, 
which the present ownership will develop and put on the 
market, 

PO 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Cuicagco, Inu, March 25.—The Englewood Sash & Door 
Co. is in the hands of creditors. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 26.—The Indiana Saw Mills 
Co. has filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 





Terre Haute, IND., March 27.—George HE. Osborne has 
been appointed receiver for the Reese-Snider Lumber Co. 








Pirrspureu, Pa., March 23.—A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Wigman Lumber Co. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Gatos—The Adams Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Santa Clara Mill & Lumber Co. here. 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—The East End Lumber 
Co. has dissolved. 


New Haven—The property of the Elm City Lumber Co. . 


has been purchased by Botwinik Bros., dealers in machinery 
and scrap metals. 

IDAHO. Carey—The Carey Lumber & Hardware Co. 
has sold out to the Gem Lumber Co., of Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS. Abingdon—The Abingdon Wagon Co. (Inc.) 
has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

Centralia, Glenridge, Patoka, Sandoval and Vernon— 
C. A. Glore (Inc.), in business at Centralia has taken over 
the interests of the Hall Lumber Co. 

Galva—J. C. Simpson & Co. sold out their business to the 
E. W. Houghton Lumber Co. 

Peoria—The H. C. Beebe Co.’s business has been taken 
over by the Fred T. Day Co. 

INDIANA. Evansville—The Klamer-Goebel Furniture 
Co. has increased its capital to $150,000. 

Goshen—The Banta Furniture Co. has increased its 
capital to $100,000. 

Mitchell—The Mitchell Hardwood Lumber Co. has filed a 
certificate of dissolution as a corporation. 

South Bend—The capital stock of the E. & W. Lumber 
Co. has been increased from $3,000 to $10,000. 

IOWA. Albion—C. A. Robinson has sold his yard to the 
Diamond Lumber Co. 

Dubuque—The Dubuque Lumber & Coal Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $50,000. 

Marshalltown—Fred C. Nichols has sold to H. O. Hyatt 
and Lee J. Jackson the general merchandise, lumber, grain 
and fuel business located at Lamoille. The purchasers, 
who will form a partnership to be known as Hyatt & Jack- 
son, will take possession about April 1. 

Winterset—The Citizen’s Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Winterset Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The Long Bell Lumber Co. 
has rented lot across from present location and will in- 
crease stock. 

Cunningham—The Arkansas Valley Lumber Co. has sold 
out to dealers. 

Detroit—Charles F. Clamm has sold his business to the 
Martin Lumber Co., of Enterprise. 

Topeka—The Central Sash & Door Co. is selling out and 
the ane expects to cease operating the plant this 
week. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—The Glasgow Flooring Co. is 
out of business. 

Louisville—The Central Planing Mills Co. has closed out 
its business. 

MICHIGAN. Clio—The Gillet Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its capital to $100,000. 

MINNESOTA. Askov—The Dane Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Askov Lumber & Supply Co. 

Bagley—The Wilcox Lumber Co. has bought out the yard 
formerly owned by Groven & Sorenson. 

Cold Springs—The Marcus Maurin (Est.) has been sold 
to J. Borgerding & Co., of Melrose. 

MISSISSIPPI. Alligator—The J. C. Rainer Co. is now 
Rainer & Butler. 

MISSOURI. Dearborn—C. M. Ward has sold out to 
A. L. Scott Lumber Co., of Kansas City. 

Silex—Sitton & Scott Bros., retailers, have sold out to 
Cotton Bros., of Shelbina. 

St. Joseph—The Kind Lumber & Supply Co. is reported 
as not being a retail lumber dealer. . 
eo St. Louis—The John F. Scobee Lumber Co. is in liquida- 

on. , 

NORTH DAKOTA. Zap—The C. A. Finch Lumber Co., 
in business at Bismarck, has bought out a local firm. 

OHIO. Circleville—M. G. Goellers & Sons are out of 
business. 

Circleville—Frank Hoffmann has sold out to Alfred Lee. 

St. Marys—The Churn & Washer Co. is out of business. 

Wadsworth—The Wadsworth Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—C. E. Lloyd, jr., is out 
of business. 

Wilkes-Barre—The Dobson-Raife Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Lebanon—C. E. Bjomson has sold 
out to H. W. Ross Lumber Co. of Minneapolis, Minn. 

TENNESSEE. Medina—W. L. Patrick has been suc- 
ceeded by Cary T. Todd. 

Smyrna—Pruitt & Hibbert have sold out their business 
to Symrna Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Stark-Lambert Lumber Co. 
has made application for dissolution of corporation. This 
company will liquidate. 

Dallas—Nelson & Landram have been succeeded by Lan- 
dram & Davidson. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle — The Mackintosh - Truman 
a Co. has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to 

000. 

Seattle—The Newell-Bissell Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to Bissell Lumber Co. 

Tacoma—The Local Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Modern Lumber & Millwork Co. 

WYOMING. Keeline—The Keeline Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co. has been succeeded by J. H. Melville Lumber Co. 
with headquarters at Broken Bow, Neb. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—Cummer Dowell (Ltd.) is now 
the Dowswell Lees & Co. (Ltd.). 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Roland—The Roland Lumber Co. has re- 
cently been incorporated. 


FLORIDA. Marianna—The Marianna Millwork Co. has 
been organized. 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—The Woodcraft Co., with a capital 
stock of $100,000, has been incorporated by J. C. Williams, 
Guy King and T. Flagler. 


ILLINOIS.’ Evanston—The Evanston Supply Co. has 
been chartered with a capital of $50,000. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Central Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

Peru—The Basket Manufacturing & Sales Co., capital 
stock $30,000, has been organized by J. E. Deetz, Walter 
D. Hoover and O. F. Rhodes. 


KENTUCKY. Frankfort—Florala Saw Mill Co., capital 
stock $500,000, has been incorporated by H. M. Collins, 
G. M. Gayle and A. A. Oppelt. 


LOUISIANA. Clayton—The Utley-Holloway Sawmill 

0. has been chartered. 

Vinton—The Vinton Timber Co., with Q. L. H. Marsh- 
burn as president, has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $35,000. 

MAINE. Alfred—The B. C. Jordan Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000. 

Portland—The Standard Barrel, Box & Lumber Co. has 
been chartered with a working capital of $10,000. 


MICHIGAN. Saginaw—The Galloway-Pease Co., en- 
Baged in buying and selling lumber, filed a certificate of 


its charter recently and was granted permission to do 
business in Little Rock, Ark. J Vineyard, of Helena, 
is named as agent of the company for process, 


MINNESOTA. Adams—The Steichen Lumber Co., an 
old concern, has recently incorporated for $30,000. 


NEW YORK. Copenhagen—The South American Forest 
Industry & Shipping Co. (Ltd.) has been incorporated here 
with a capital stock of $536,000. The corporation expects 
to exploit tropical plantations in South America. 

Tarrytown—The Forest Corporation has been chartered 
with an authorized capital of $20,000. Orlando Kegelman, 
a A. Ruge and Frederick T. Burns are the incor- 
porators. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Roanoke Rapids—Va-Car Furni- 
ture & Lumber Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated. 


OREGON. Portland—H. E. Noble Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

Portland—Mount Hood Lumber Co. has been chartered 
recently with a working capital of $10,000. 

Portland—Ed-Allyn Co. has incorporated for $10,000 to 
operate a sawmill. 

Toledo—The Chesley Lumber Co, incorporated recently 
as lumber manufacturer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Martins—The Martins Mill Co. 
has been organized with an authorized capital of $50,000 
by Edgar A. Brown and J. J. Bush, both of Barnwell. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Florence—With a working capital of 
$25,000, the Jostad Lumber Co. has been incorporated by 
EE. M. Jostad, M. Nielsen and C. H. Jones. 


TENNESSEE. Halls—The Halls Hoop Mill has been in- 
corporated for $16,000 by G. W. Bagby, S. E. Field and 
R. E. Gibbons. This company has purchased a mill with 
a daily output of 45,000 coiled elm hoops. 


TEXAS. Roxton—E. R. Johnson, E. F. Strubem and 
W. M. Armstrong have incorporated the Roxton Lumber 
Co. with a capital stock of $30,000. 


WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Anacortes Pile Co. 
has recently been incorporated by G. H. Doust and Ben- 
jamin Driftnier, capitalized at $5,000. 

Bellingham—The James McDonald Timber Co. has been 
organized for $15,000 by James McDonald, Mrs. James 
Peterson and Thomas R. Waters. 

Everson—The Nooksack Valley Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. 

Granite Falls—The Rotary Shingle Co. has been char- 
tered with an authorized capital of $50,000. O. J. Crites, 
L. D. Carpenter and B. E. Chappell are the incorporators. 

Seattle—Kirkland Shipbuilding Co. has been incorpo- 
rated by Hollister Chamberlain, C. E. Brown and G. V. 
Doolittle, capitalized at $60,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Dickerson Lum- 
ber Co., capitalized at $100,000, has been organized by G. J. 
Dickerson, H. C. Duncan, jr., L. F. Queensberry and 
others. 

Jane Lew—The Liberty Lumber Co., with an authorized 
capital of $100,000, has been incorporated by I. J. Davis 
and others. ; 


WISCONSIN. Beloit—The Rock River Lumber Co. has 
incorporated with a working capital of $70,000. 

Wilson—The G. LaPointe Co. has been chartered 
with an authorized capital of $30,000 here. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—Boxes (Ltd.) has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $250,000 to carry on a 
manefacturing and mercantile business in lumber products 
and has taken over the business of the Canada Cheese 
Box Co. (Ltd.). Harvey Fitzsimmons, George C. Hurd- 
man and A. M. Davis are the incorporators. 





NEW VENTURES. 


_ ALABAMA. Hurtsboro—A lumber plant will be estab- 
lished here by C. W. Johns, C. J. Young and associates. A 
planing mill with a capacity of 60,000 feet a day will be 
installed. 

Tuscumbia—Haynes Lumber Co. recently began the 
lumber business, 


ARKANSAS. Forest City—Judge EB. A. Rolfe and Dr. 
O. N. Warren, of this city, recently purchased an 800- 
acre tract of timberland in East Carrol parish, La., from 
R. L. Jurden, of Memphis. A stave mill has already been 
installed on the land and a logging outfit is on the road. 
The new owners of this valuable tract expect to open up 
business at once. The consideration in this transaction 
was $40,000. 

Open Banks—The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., with Ebin 
Eigleheart, manager, will build plant here and manufac- 
ture poles, shafts etc. 

Rison—On the west side of Saline River, six miles from 
here, McIntyre & Son have erected a sawmill. A tram 
road from the mill to Saline, on the Cotton Belt Railroad, 
is being built, a distance of 10 miles. The mill will cut 
hardwood timber, and is the first mill to be erected in this 
part of the country. 


FLORIDA. Bridgend—Osceola Cypress Co. has entered 
the trade as manufacturer of cypress lumber. 


INDIANA. Rockport—O. R. Matthews a few days ago 
purchased the building here formerly used by the Rock- 
port Vinegar Factory and will equip it as a woodworking 
plant, manufacturing wood novelties, making a specialty 
of locust telephone pins. Mr. Matthews had had experi- 
ence in this line of work and has prospects of a success- 
ful business, he reports. The business will be run under 
the name of the Rockport Novelty Works. 

KENTUCKY. lLexington—Lucas EB. Moore Co., of New 
Orleans and New York, plans establishment of branch fac- 
tory for barrels. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—R. O. Michel recently be- 
gan the wholesale lumbér business. 

MAINE. Brewer—Business men of Brewer have mani- 
fested a lively interest in the plan to revive ship building 
at the Stetson yards here. The property is owned by 
Charles D, Stanford and George H. Hamlin, who are the 
principal movers in the new enterprise. ' 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brookline—J. Gibbs Smith has be- 
gun the common lumber business here. 


MINNESOTA. Graceton—The Williams Lumber & 
Machinery Co. will reopen its branch store here, 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Oscar: Keppler, 545 Flushing 
Avenue, recently began the retail lumber business. 

New York—Hagemeyer & Morrow have begun the 
—— lumber business with offices in the Tribune 
Building. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—A. B, Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., recently began the wholesale hardware business. 

Chadburn—John H. Land is interested in proposed in- 
stallation of machinery to manufacture furniture and 
caskets. 

Charlotte—The Scott Barket Lumber Co. recently en- 
tered the trade. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Honeyford—Honeyford Supply Co. 
has begun business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Winner—The Rosebud Lumber, & 
Coal Co. has started in the lumber business. 

TEXAS. Gay Hill—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Lumber 
Co., in business at Brenham, has started in business here. 

Houston—The Gulf Coast Hardwood Milling Co., with 
mill at Sweeney, has completed mill construction build- 
ings, including main mill, bunk houses, office ae 
dining room and kitchen at an approximate cost of $8,000. 
This company will manufacture wooden ship material and 
dimension hardwood stock. 

VERMONT. Derby Line—The Frontier Lumber Co. has 
recently begun business, manufacturing birch and cypress 
lumber. 

VIRGINIA. Dungannon—The Appalachian Lumber Co. 
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will install sawmill and will let contracts for sawing and 
logging. 

WASHINGTON. Ridgefield—Charles Greely, the Clarke 
County potato king, has entered the timber business. He 
has taken over the Chris Horn sawmill, about two miles 
east of here, and will start work in two weeks. : 

Sauk—H. D. Cowden, president of the Boston-American 
Mining Co., operating in the Monte Cristo district, is 
building a fir mill two miles below here on the Rockport 
railroad: branch, expecting to have the plant in condition 
to operate during the early summer. The mill will have 
a capacity of 80,000 feet a day. A yard will be operated at 
the mill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—R. E. Eskridge contem- 
plates the manufacture of locust treenails. 

WISCONSIN. Antigo—The Union Wholesale Lumber 
Co. has opened a branch office here and the majority of 
its hemlock and white pine business will be transacted in 
the future from this office. 


CASUALTIES 


ALASKA. Wrangell—Fire on March 18 destroyed the 
sawmill, planing mill and box factory of the Wilson & Syl- 
vester Mill Co., here. This company has been working on 
large Government orders of spruce for airplane construc- 
tion. 

ARKANSAS. Boynton—The Anderson-Poorman Manu- 
facturing Co, here was destroyed by fire resulting from a 
hot box on March 14. Estimated loss $50,000. 

Wrightsville—The P. A. Byrd shingle mill. has suffered 
loss by fire. It is believed that the fire was of incendiary 
origin. The loss is estimated at about $5,000. No insur- 
ance was carried. It is reported that the mill will be 
rebuilt immediately. 

GEORGIA. Dawson—The sawmill here, conducted by 
John Brim, burned with the loss of a good amount of lum- 
ber. There was no insurance. 

INDIANA. Edinburg—The Diamond Veneer Co.’s store- 
room here burned March 19, causing a loss estimated at 
$100,000 to $125,000. The insurance carried amounted to 
$85,000. The origin of the fire is not known, but it is 
thought to have been caused by trespassers. 

KENTUCKY. Winchester—Fire destroyed the Win- 
chester Lumber & Manufacturing Co. on March 14. The 
loss is estimated at $60,000 to $70,000, with $25,000 insur- 
ance. Three kilns and three acres covered with air dried 
lumber, awaiting shipment, were burned. It is reported 
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that the company will resume business after an adjustment 
has been made. 

Winchester—The B. F. McCormick Lumber Co. recently 
suffered loss by fire. Estimated loss of $65,000 was partly 
covered by insurance. Will rebuild and resume business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fire believed to be due to 
crossed wires on March 21 destroyed the plant of the Mar- 
vin Planing Mill Co. The loss is estimated at about 
$60,000. This company has been working on Government 
orders, having just completed an order for several thou- 
sand boxes, in which rifles are to be shipped. Fifteen 
small shops and residences in the neighborhood were also 
burned, 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Hill & Neumann Co. re- 
cently suffered loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. New York City—The Crane & Clark 
Lumber Co.’s plant was damaged by fire March 26 causing 
a loss estimated at $50,000. The fire was of an obsti- 
nate character and five alarms were turned in before it 
was placed under control. 

TEXAS. Marshall—The Waterman Lumber Co. sus- 
tained a fire loss of about $100,000 recently. The property 
totally destroyed consists of the large sawmill building, 
together with the equipment of a large dry kiln, which had 
just been filled with finished lumber, and two large sheds, 
which contained a small amount of manufactured lumber. 
Insurance of $75,000 was carried. 

WISCONSIN. Atlanta—The Arpin Hardwood Lumber 
Co. suffered loss by fire recently. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Welland—On March 17 the planing mill of 
the J. E. Cutler Co. (Ltd.) was partly destroyed by fire, 
causing a loss of $10,000 which was partly covered by in- 


surance, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
(Concluded from Page 63.) 


March 25.—The trade in California has its share of the 
difficulties arising from the most complicated conditions that 
have ever existed in the Pacific coast lumber industry. In 
the Northwest the reduction in production of logs and lumber 
following the adoption of the 8-hour day, added to the grow- 
ing car shortage and the Government requisitions for fir and 
spruce lumber, has made it increasingly difficult to fill 
orders for the California wholesalers. Many of the mills will 
not quote for early delivery on lumber cut to specifications. 
The car situation is critical, and, according to advices from 
Seattle, mills west of the Cascades working on Government 
contracts will be forced to close down within a few weeks, 
unless the shortage is relieved. Inland mills on the lines of 
the Northern Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
roads are affected more than those located near the Southern 
Pacific and Oregon & Washington roads. 

There is plenty of demand for special cuttings of Douglas 
fir in the Northwest and in California, which taxes the abili- 
ties of the mills to turn out ship building timbers, airplane 
stock etc, With both steamers and cars scarce, the disposing 
of the side-cut is becoming a serious matter. More random 
could be sold in California, but steamers are so scarce that it 
is very difficult to ship full cargoes here. Altho rail shipments 
of random to San Francisco have increased it is still accumu- 
lating at the mills, according to late reports, 

San Francisco wholesalers are still receiving more in- 
quiries for specials for shipment to San Francisco Bay points, 
California cities and towns, Arizona and elsewhere than they 
can quote on under present conditions. They are placing a 
good deal of business in ship timbers and heavy construction 
material of various kinds, but ought to be able to take all 
orders offered instead of having to turn down a considerable 
proportion. There continues to be very little local demand 
for finished stock for house construction, as local building 
work in this line is still comparatively slack. 

The logging camps are getting under way at the principal 
white and sugar pine plants and several of the sawmills 
have started up. Most of the remaining mills will be in opera- 
tion during the next two weeks and, from present indications, 
practically all the companies in California will have their 
entire plants running by April 15. This is considered an 
early start for the mills at the higher elevations in the moun- 
tains, where the snow is usually much deeper in March than 
it is this year. 

Altho all the redwood sawmills in Humboldt County and a 
number of the mills in Mendocino and Del Norte counties 
adopted the 8-hour day around the first of March, up to the 
present time no such concerted action has been taken by the 
mill companies operating in the white and sugar pine dis- 
tricts. Each company was expected to solve for itself the 
problem of securing a force of mill and camp workmen for 
the coming season’s operations at the mills and camps, altho 
it was supposed it might be necessary to adopt the 8-hour 
system in order to retain its employees. It seems most 
probable that before starting up the mills for the season each 
concern will offer ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. The 
Weed Lumber Co., which has three large sawmills at Weed 
and which has been operating thruout the winter, and the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., which has just started up its big 
sawmills at McCloud, have adopted the 8-hour day. Be- 
ginning this week all employees in the woods, mills, fac- 
tories and yards work eight hours and receive the same 
wages formerly paid for ten hours. About 2,500 men and 
fifty women are employed at these plants and both com- 
panies are still short of help. 

The offshort freight market is firm, with very few new 
charters made lately. There is no increase in the supply of 
tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore lumber 
freight rates have not eased off. Coasting lumber freights 
continue to be very firm, with a decrease rather than an in- 
crease in steam schooner tonnage available. Altho coastwise 
freight quotations remain at $7 from Puget Sound or Co- 
lumbia River to San Francisco and $8 to southern California 
ports, these rates are comparatively low and from 50 cents 
to $1 more is being paid in some cases, 

Ostensibly on account of numerous accidents to auxiliary 
power vessels during the last few months, the marine insurance 
companies doing business on the Pacific coast were reported 
to have doubled their rates on this type of craft. It is said 
that full-powered motorships appear to get along well enough 
but many of the auxiliaries which evither sail or ‘motor’ 
have not been so fortunate. As a matter of fact, only a mud- 
erate advance has been made in rates and it applies only to 
motorships making round trips to the Atlantic. 

The steam schooner Port Angeles and the schooner Rufus BL. 
Wood, owned by the Charles Nelson Co., this city, now on 
Puget Sound, have been ordered by the War Trade Board 
to load full cargoes of lumber for Balboa, Canal Zone. The 
combined capacity of these vessels is approximately 3,500,000 
feet of lumber. On their return voyages the vessels will 
carry railroad equipment from the Canal Zone for the Alaskan 
Engineering Commission. 

The Lamoine Lumber & Trading Co.’s sawmill, at Lamoine, 
will resume operations for the spring season on March 25, 
A force of loggers is now at work felling timber. The com- 
pany’s logging railroad is being extended farther into the 
woods, in order to secure an increased supply of logs. The 
box factory at Lamoine, which was destroyed by fire late last 
year, will not be rebuilt in time to operate during this year. 





J. M. Lever, assistant to President C. W. Penoyer, of the 


Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, was recently called to 
Washington in connection with redwood lumber interests, 
According to letters recently received from Honolulu, Mr, 
Penoyer is enjoying his vacation in the Hawaiian Islands 
and is greatly improved in health. Junius H. Browne, vice 
president and general sales manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., plans to leave on March 27 for Washington, D. C., where 
he will meet Capt. E. A. Selfridge, president of the California 
Redwood Association, and spend some time in conferring with 
the Government officials regarding the further use of redwood 
on Government work and look after railroad matters in con- 
nection with the shipping of redwood lumber. He will also 
pay brief visits to New York and Chicago. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 25.—From Hoquiam, Wash., came the report last 
week that Government timber cruisers working around Grays 
Harbor reported locating a virgin tract of more than 100,000,- 
000 feet of clear spruce, half of it suitable for riving for air- 
plane stock. The tract is reported a mile from the railroad 
and the lowest branches on the great majority of the trees 
are said to be 175 feet above the ground. 

Walter Sproul, of South Bend, Wash., who has been as- 
sistant to the State inspector of airplane spruce, W. H. 
Turner, of Raymond, Wash., has been appointed to the position 
of inspector of rough lumber in the plant of the Curtis Air- 
craft Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., and has already left to take up 
the work. 

The offices of the Portland branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be moved from the Lewis Building 
to the Yeon Building, to be associated with the spruce depart- 
ment of the association, in charge of Mr. Angel, who recently 
came here from Salt Lake to take charge of that branch, Ches- 
ter Hogue, secretary for the Portland branch of the West 
Coast association, is now in Chicago. In the meantime his 
duties are looked after by Shad T. Kranz, of the Stattle 
offices of the association. 

The Prouty Timber Co. will erect a large mill near Timber, 
Ore., where Mr. Prouty and associates recently purchased 
a large tract of timber. The mill will be on the Hillsboro 
branch of the Southern Pacific. The Prouty Box & Lumber 
Co. is now operating a large plant at Seaside. 

The Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association held its 
semi-monthly meeting Saturday, March 16, and transacted 
routine business. The mills are all busy and up till the last 
few days were fairly well supplied with cars. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co.’s mill at Wendling started up 
Monday morning, March 18, after having been shut down 
several weeks for the annual overhauling. Several of the 
company’s logging camps which have been shut down on ac- 
count of snow have also resumed work. The company’s mills 
are now running at full capacity. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., with offices in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, returned last week from a 
three weeks’ visit in Eveleth, Minn., where he is largely inter- 
ested in the Saari Bros.’ Lumber Co. Mr. Saari looks for com- 
paratively light building operations in the city, but the coun- 
try trade appears more promising. 

Frank C. Tillman and associates, all of Portland, were at 
Woodland, Wash., last week making arrangements for the 
construction of a sawmill about four miles above Yale on the 
Lewis River, and arranged with J. M. Reid, of Woodland, 
for the erection of the mill, work to begin at an early date. 
The mill will cut railway ties and will have a daily output 
of from 1,000 to 1,200 ties of standard dimensions a day. 

Work has been started on the construction of the grade 
of the Gales Creek & Wilson River Railway south of Banks, 
Ore., by the Porter & Connolly Construction Co. The road 
when completed will tap an exceedingly rich timber belt at 
the headwaters of Gales Creek and Wilson River. 

The fourth unit of the spruce cut-up plant at Vancouver, 
Wash., has been placed in operation and two additional 
units will be in commission very shortly. At present the 
operating force consists of 440 soldiers and six civilians, 
while 115 soldiers and thirty-five civilians are employed in 
finishing the construction work. 

Roger Murphy, who for several years has been with the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of this city, in the sales department 
and also looking after buying at the north Coast mills, left 
early this week by the way of Seattle for Washington, D. C., 
to take a civilian position with the spruce airplane supply 
department. He expects to be located at one of the eastern 
factories manufacturing airplanes, and possibly may later on 
be commissioned by the signal corps. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


March 23.—-Lumber prices are steady, altho orders are 
not so plentiful, and even if they were they could hardly be 
shipped out, as the car shortage is keener than at any other 
time in the history of the lumber business in this section, 
and lumber shipments are almost entirely confined to flats 
and gondolas. 

There does not seem to be any great shortage of labor 
as yet, but undoubtedly in the next few weeks many of the 
men will be going east of the mountains to help put in the 
spring crops. 

W. R. Ballord, manager of the Somers Lumber Co., of 
Somers, left a few days ago for Minneapolis and other east- 
ern points, expecting to be gone a week or ten days. 

A considerable amount of State timber is being offered for 
sale by the register of State lands. The purchaser will be 
obliged to enter into a contract to cut and remove the ties 
from the land within six months from the date of the con- 
tract and must give a bond to the State in double the amount 
of the estimated value of the timber permitted to be cut. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 25.—The lumber market is especially good just now. 
With a fast climbing market and orders unprecedented in 
number, many lumber concerns are forced to turn down busi- 
ness almost daily. ; 

The launching of a new schooner to be Known as the Rene 
Murphy took plave from the docks of the Alabama Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co. on Wednesday and was a complete suc- 
cess. It is a 8-masted Vessel, and after being rigged, which 
will require about thirty da'ys, will be put in the Cuban trade. 

The Murnan Shipbuilding Co. has acquired an additional 
125 feet of frontage on Blakely Island, just adjoining its 
present holdings, and has begun to enlarge its plant, one of 
the principal items of which will be the construction of a 
complete sawmill plant With a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. 

The purchase of a planing mill located in the southern 
part of the city, which has been operated under lease for 
some time by J. H. Burton & Co., has been made by 
that concern. It has been engaged in the making of portable 
houses for shipment to France under Government contract, 
which has now been completed. The new property will be 
used in the manufacture of collapsible boxes. 

A new ship building corporation has been organized with a 
gapital of $800,000. The company is already establishing 4 
plant on twenty acres owned on Chickasabogue and one vessel 
is nearing completion and will be launched some time in 
July. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


The local market is fairly active. Demand is almost 
strictly industrial while the yard demand is very light; 
what yard inquiry exists comes from the country dis- 
tricts. The situation with southern pine, wherein the 
demand is keenest for Nos. 1 and 2 boards in inch stock, 
the requirements being mostly from factories of one 
description or another illustrate the market. Factories 
busy on account of war material demand are the plants 
that keep the lumber market firm. For some of the woods 
report is that demand is a little short of last week, but 
in a general way the market is about as it was. All 
prices are firm and some items most in demand bring 
a premium, 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 

Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 23 














Lumber Shingles 

RR MitaY Pal airevorsip oie aeoule) teers ents a eteies 56,246,000 7,787,000 

BRR iss Goh.ar foo racers NES 4 o wSote aoa 50,398,000 5,965,000 

MENGE OQIN: f6c000 cone pcbecelo ew a hee 5,848,000 1,822,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 23 

Lumber Shingles 

MB 5.5 avo aca Tove uyaiouy Ce evalee area ae 452,499,000 42,986,000 

EI ahs 1 soia te dive Skis. Fe eee 660,477,000 72,457,000 

IRM oo iadia apo 0:0: ath breve oki 207,978,000 29,471,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 23 

Lumber Shingles 

RM a 582 iis io roa oa le later oe ara eharel sie ete 82,675,000 5,848,000 

SRR SR ks Ii Pe mm ete te 22,372,000 5,131,000 

MIECRGO BG: ® c. oioie aioe calicieite'ai ein. tere 10,303,000 717,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 23 

: Lumber Shingles 

RBC Morrone tac wince ta acare onesie 221,621,000 28,277,000 

MIME E era canes statescaie gee eV stars lose: oie’ oer 9 ie 242,662,000 37,743,000 

PARR ABE ote, in Giga say ose. ee tok 21,041,000 9,466,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 27, 1918: 








CLASS No. Value 
OE EOC ore ee ee 28 900 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000.........i.< 35 90,200 

D,00D ano under VO000... «...cccccee 11 72,300 

10,000 and under 25,000....... vie 5 57,500 
25,000 and under 50,000............. 1 30,000 
Chicago & Alton R. R.—®5-story freight 
RNIN ore orate Spring rere4 Sreisis Pe Fs ooeS ea oe pF 750,000 
OIE a eratiiecw die oa eee eer ee 55 $ 1,000,900 
Average valuation for week............ Seiad 18,198 
IOCHIN DECVIOUB WEEK. ...4 ccc cecccceess 57 697,150 
Average valuation for week............ eae 12,019 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ 153 3,697,650 
Totais Jan. 1 to March 27, 1918........ 3382 8,134,166 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 27.—Distributers of northern pine and 
norway in this market find business fine, and now that 
the embargo on shipments east of Chicago has been lifted 
trade is growing still more. Generally speaking, the north- 
ern shipments can now move thru Chicago again for the 
East. Prices on all items are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 25.—Many retail yard orders 
are being offered now to the trade, but the mills are all 
behind in making shipments and can not give any assur- 
ance as to the time of delivering orders taken after this. 
City trade is picking up and according to the building per- 
mits in the building line it is beginning to approach the 
volume of last year. Factory demand is still good in most 
lines. The railroad situation is the most serious thing 
confronting the lumbermen. Mills are starting up for the 
spring, but in most cases have smaller log supplies than 
usual, and their stocks of dry lumber are badly depleted. 
Prices are very firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 26.—The car supply is 
still inadequate to meet the requirements of the whole- 
salers, but they are making larger and more prompt 
shipments than a few weeks ago. Decreasing supplies 
in the hands of the wholesalers and inability to place 
orders for any dry stock at mill points have tended to 
strengthen prices. During the last week an advance of 
$3 on dressing and poorer grades has been announced, 
while from $1 to $2 higher on cuts and better are being 
secured. 

New York, March 25.—The open weather is causing a 
better run of inquiries from retailers, but stocks at 
shipping points are reported so scarce that very little 
prospect is seen of getting much stock into the market 
during the summer. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—The chief trouble in the 
white pine trade is the scarcity of cars. A good business 
could be done if it were possible to make prompt shipments 
or to find much territory which is not now under embargo. 
The receipts of stock are also being held up, so some 
yards report that they are pretty much at a standstill, 
except where they are able to fill orders for local and 
near-by territory. Low grades are in the lead in the 
demand, with prices holding strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 26.—Current demand for white 
pine has been more quiet. A strong market is developing 
for this material for the spring, and more or less inquiry 
is reported, but the mills are growing harder to deal with, 
Owing to the difficulties arising in the labor market and 
the uncertainties regarding shipments. The matter of 
Prides does not appear seriously to enter into the business. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—Government spruce require- 
ments keep growing larger and there seems to be no 
let-up in the war orders. It is interesting to note that 
after a $45 base was thought assured for the 8-inch and 
under dimension, some of the big houses shaded the mark, 
but today the market seems firm. Spruce clapboards 
move but seldom and at advanced prices with a firm 
market. Random seems to be on the rise, $36 having 
been quoted on the 2x3 and 2x4 by some mills. Many 
are hanging on waiting for $34 for this variety, however, 
and the change does not seem to be imminent; $38 seems 
to be established for the 2x8, and the $42 mark for the 2x10 
seems rapidly passing. As much as $46 and $44 has been 
réceived this last week by some. The 2x12 is as widely 


divergent in price as the poles and there are many con- 
flicung reports as to the truthtul mark. The board market 
in spruce is rapidly growing tirmer, Dry stock is aimost 
a thing of the past and even the green boards are ditiicult 
to obtain. Random spruce covering boards, 5 inches and 
up, 8 feet and up, are quoted at both $35 and $36, with 
the latter figure growing stronger for the place. Matched 
Spruce boards are very costly; the $40 price is absolutely 
the cheapest, and it is said that some firms are talking 
$45. Furring is going up in price, both the 2- and 3-inch 
offerings being very light. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 26.—Inquiries for spruce are not 
large. The Pittsburgh market appears to be somewhat 
narrowed owing to the inability of mills to make ship- 
ments, In the immediate East, in West Virginia and 
Maryland, the mills running on spruce are shipping as 
much as possible to the seaboard markets, where the 
demand is active and prices are holding at their highest 
point. Pittsburgh spruce men say there is going to be 
little for the open market this summer, as the Government 
demands are taking up the large portion of the output. 


New York, March 25.—The spruce situation centers more 
largely in the supply rather than in the demand. Inquiries 
are good, and while Government inspectors seem to be 
satisfied for the time being, available supplies at mill 
points are so scarce that wholesalers are very careful 
about booking business ahead. There has been some 
desirable business taken during the week for spruce box- 
boards, but there is only a limited supply. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 27.—With the white cedar trade posts 
are in demand, while the trade in poles is not normal 
despite the approach of weather when pole placements are 
naturally made. Tho the demand for white cedar shingles 
is light, prices hold up. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 25.—The white cedar post 
situation is up to the railroads in this section and just 
now they are holding out some promise of relief, having 
picked up some flat cars that had been in the East for 
months. Producers were up against it for weeks, being 
unable to make deliveries at all at most of their yards, 
and the situation for some concerns has been getting very 
serious. Retailers with orders in have been clamoring for 
deliveries to no avail, and concerns with borrowed money 
aied up in their stocks and no vay to move them have 
been getting in worse and worse shape from week to week. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 27.—Generally speaking, the hardwood 
demand has improved greatly within the last few days, 
and it appears no difficult task to sell lumber at prices 
that are as strong as they have ever been in the history 
of the trade. Many different kinds of hardwood consumers 
have apparently awakened to the fact that they need 
lumber and are getting into the market again. The hard- 
wood trade expects that from now on shipments will be 
easier and that deliveries may be made on orders in much 
better way than they have been for many weeks. Of 
course, the demand is best for lower grades, but other 
grades also move better and in every way there is much 
better tone to the hardwood demand. This is especially 
true of northern hardwoods, which have witnessed consid- 
erable activity within the last few days. Confidence is 
felt that the spring will show a big demand for all kinds 
of hardwoods and that prices will even go higher. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 25.—Wholesalers here find a 
strong local demand for northern hardwoods which is 
rapidly reducing the stocks on hand, while orders from 
other centers are coming faster than it is possible to get 
cars to ship them out. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—Demand for hardwoods is 
better than some weeks ago and wholesalers report a 
little improvement in the amount of territory to which 
shipments can be made. Some purchases are being made 
at the southern mills, but their attitude is regarded as 
overbullish just at present. The demand covers a number 
of different woods, with oak, ash and one or two others 
in the lead... The sales of maple are not quite so large 
as they were, because of the lack of dry stocks, but 
business in this wood is likely to improve soon. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 26.—Manufacturers here report 
that a number of bigger yards have been puying consia- 
able high grade oak recently to be used in mixed cars. 
The demand for box material, such as low grade gum 
and cottonwood, continues heavy, and these woods have 
been advancing steadily. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., March 26.—Low grade hardwoods are 
in demand from all parts of the territory. The manufac- 
turing trade has become very insistent. Glass factories 
are reporting an almost depleted stock for their shipping 
needs, and buying has been from hand to mouth, with 
some inter-buying where this has been possible. The 
other industries using boxboard and other material of low 
grade are suffering from the effects of the embargoes 
which appear to have reached all parts of the district. 
Better grades of hardwoods are fairly active and prices 
for all grades are very firm. The price appears to be 
based upon early shipments. 


New York, March 25.—Some good sales of hardwoods 
were reported during the week and inquiries from rail- 
roads are increasing. Prices are strong all thru thé list 
and it is difficult to pick out a ‘weak spot. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—There is an especially good 
call for rough timbers now, a great deal of it coming from 
wholesalers who appear to be stocking up with railroad 
material in the expectation that the railroad administra- 
tion will soon undertake an extensive program of improve- 
ments to prevent congestion next Winter. One order 
placed here last Week was for 500,000 feet and there are 
Several other large orders in the market. 


Louisville, Ky., March 26.—Prevailing hardwood prices 
are generally firm with indication of becoming stronger, 
as the hardwood manufacturers are reluctant to taking 
additional orders even at present prices with the trans- 
portation situation as it now is. Many large mills have 
larger holdings of lumber ready to ship than at any 
previous time in their history. Much of this lumber is 
gold but can’t be shipped out at the present time. While 














Bad Roads Will Not 


Delay Your Deliveries 


During the winter months retail lumbermen 
encounter many unexpected difficulties in 
the delivery of lumber. Many future or- 
ders are lost because of these delays. You 
can’t afford to trust to luck any longer 


Equip your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


It makes no difference how bad the roads 
are you'll find this steel wire tow line, made 
of Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire Rope, 
will get you through quickly. It never fails 
you because of its wonderful strength and 
flexibility. Strong drop forged hooks and 
heavy manila or wire rope slings, as desired, 
are furnished for instant attaching. The 
tow line is about 18 feet long and % inch 
in diameter ; coils up flat and takes up prac- 
tically no room. It’s just the tow line you 
need. 


Write today for Folder and Prices. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


\ 809 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Immediate Delivery 
Wire Rope 


6x19 
6x12 
6x 7 
6x 24 


lron-Plow 
Crucible 


J. K. Larkin & Co. 


34 Reade Street, New York 











@ : 9. Seventy-two pages of T%, 
The American Lumberman $ showing the contents of any 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner umber of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 
1220-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles. lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago e 
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Burner in Operation be 4 wh bom Packner Lumber Co., 
en 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
























ROPE of average quality 
will skid lots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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f Save Money On Your 7 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 
or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with the old reliable 






























American 
Acme 
Crayons 





today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 
colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY. OHIO j 











there has been some slight improvement in the log car 
supply in the South, the improvement has not materially 
increased the supply of logs rolling into the mills, and 
production at the present time is not more than about 
331%, percent at many of the mills. This would indicate 
that prices may go still higher when normal traffic condi- 
tions return, if they ever do. Logs are being gotten out 
fairly well just now, and due to improvement in roads 
and woods, more logs are being hauled to sidings, where 
they have a chance of eventually being loaded. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25.—There is further expansion 
of interest in all kinds of hardwood and, broadly speaking, 
prices are averaging higher than they did a week ago. 
Demand continues all that can be taken care of during 
the present condition of transportation, even Government 
shipments sometimes being slow. Reported sales of quar- 
tered white oak show a strong advance of prices, as 
follows: FAS, %-inch, $6 to $70; %-inch, $6 to $80; 1-inch, 
$6 to $90; 2-inch, $4 to $98; selects, 14%2-inch, $2 to $75; 
2-inch, $3 to $78; No. 1, common and selects, %-inch, 
$5 to $47; 1-inch, $4 to $64; 2-inch, $5 to $71; No. 1 common, 

4-inch, $5 to $53; 1-inch, $5 to $62; 2-inch, $7 to $69; 
No. 2 common, %-inch, $3 to $30; 1-inch, $5 to $39; 2-inch, 

5 to $43; No. 3 common, 1-inch, $6 to $25; 2-inch, $7 to 
$29; sound wormy, 1-inch, $4 to $38; 2-inch, $4 to $42. 
There also are advances on all plain white oak stocks 
between 1- and 2-inch thick, of from $1 to $2, but stocks 
above 2-inch thick are from $3 to $7 lower. Quartered 
red oak is steady at recent advances, but plain red shows 
less strength than last week, altho there are few declines 
and these of not more than $1. The above are Cincinnati 
prices, but at Cairo gateway quartered white oak in the 
FAS grade is up—%-inch, $4 to $65; 1l-inch, $5 to $87; 
2-inch, $2 to $93. No. 1 common and selects and No. 1 
common at Cairo show declines of $1, but plain white 
grades are $1 and $2 higher and plain red firm. The 
only changes in basswood are declines of $1 in 4/4-inch 
No, 2 common to $30 and of $8 in log run 1-inch to $34. 
Cottonwood is stronger, but with few changes in the 
average, No. 3 common being up $2 to $22 for 1-inch and 
$24 for 14%-inch. Prices on ash are still moving upward in 
both eastern and southern territory sales. Eastern terri- 
tory, FAS, 6/4-inch, $4 to $78; No. 1 common, 1-inch, 

2 to $46; No. 2 common, $1 to $33; southern territory, 
FAS, 1-inch, $5 to $73; 2-inch, $1 to $87; 1%-inch, $5 to $97; 
3-inch, $13 to $118, and 4-inch, $8 to $123; No. 1 common, 
l-inch, $2 to $44; 2-inch, $8 to $58; 3-inch, $11 to $94, and 
4-inch, $11 to $100. Hard maple also comes thru strong, 
with advances as follow: FAS, 1-inch, $1 to $51; 114-inch, 
$3 to $53; No. 2 common, 1-inch, $3 to $31; 144-inch, 
$9 to $43. Log run of butternut is quoted $3 lower at 
$35 for 1-inch. First quotations are given on soft maple, 
log run, at $38 for 1-inch in eastern territory and $38 
in southern territory. Hickory and buckeye are steady 
at last week’s prices. Log run of beech is off $4 at $28 
for 1-inch and $31 for 14%-inch. Prices for soft elm from 
eastern territory are firm, but those from southern terri- 
tory are off $2 on No. 2 common, No. 3 common and log 
run, $1 on thick stocks of FAS and No. 1 common. Re- 
ported sales of birch average lower, 1-inch being down 
$2 to $56 and 2-inch, $2 to $63; No. 1 common, 1-inch, 
$2 to $36, and 2-inch, $5 to $43; No. 2 common, 1-inch, 
$2 to $26, and log run, 1-inch, $1 to $37. 


Ashland, Ky., March 25.—Demand for oak lumber shows 
an improvement, with thick stock of all description in 
big demand. Ash, hickory and walnut are also in good 
demand, Few mills are in operation. Prices remain firm. 

Boston, Mass., March 25.—There was no appreciable 
change in the stiff hardwood prices last week, altho the 
report is extant that they are still climbing. Very little 
business is coming the retailers’ way and the yards are 
very low in stock. Prices quoted this week are: Quar- 
tered oak, 1-inch, $100 to $104; basswood, 1-inch, $66 to 
$69; red birch, 1-inch, $79 to $80; sap birch, 1-inch, $69 
to $70; maple 1-inch, $65 to $70; plain oak, 1-inch, $77 to 
$79; poplar, 1-inch, $80 to $85. The poplar demand still 
continues exceptionally good. 


Baltimore, Md., March 25.—The hardwood situation is 
still without material changes, the dealers showing a dis- 
position to take up stocks, while the mills experience not 
less difficulty than before to take care of the business 
offered because of transportation troubles. The best in- 
formed and most far-sighted members of the trade take 
the view that prices will remain high and that no risk 
will be run in placing liberal orders with the producers. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 27.—Hemlock gradually grows in 
strength and there seems to be a good demand for all 
grades, but especially low grade is moving. Further price 
advances would not be surprising. The eastern trade 
appears to be especially keen for northern stocks, 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—The hemlock market is ad- 
vancing and some mills have advanced their stocks from 
$2 to $3 a thousand. Offerings are much below the common 
and prices seem likely to go higher, even if quiet continues 
in the regular building trade. Wholesalers say that the 
mills which supply them regularly are now reporting that 
they have nothing to sell. Local stecks are now consid- 
erably depleted and the chances are that little lumber 
can be brought in for a number of weeks. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 26.—Sales and prices 
have toned up very materially during the last week and 
new business is being taken at an advance of $1 over the 
quotations of a week ago. With demand showing increas- 
ing proportions with the approach of the building season 
and available supplies of dry stock more limited than 
usual, dealers expect further strengthening of prices. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25.—There is a great scarcity 
of good dry hemlock in this market, and this is more 
noticeable now that there is a better sentiment in regard 
to building operations this season and a general under- 
standing that the administration will not interfere with 
any projects that have any element of reasonable necessity 
about them. Cantonment improvements and changes are 
requiring a considerable amount of new stuff so that the 
bulk of the movements are for Government account, but 
civilian demand shows expansion and prices are on a 
firmer basis. Boards are the most active items, altho 
some timbers and dimension are in general request. On 
the whole, the problem before the trade is considered 
to be: Can the lumber called for be manufactured and 
delivered? 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 26.—New business in hemlock 
has developed the enforcement of the higher base prices 
in the Pittsburgh district. Last week prices asked have 
been on the $32.50 Pittsburgh basis. This is the minimum 
apparently, but there have been prices of $33 base men- 


tioned and some mills able to make deliveries have had 
no trouble in obtaining that extra 50 cents. Demand is 
excellent. 





New York, March 25.—While the weather brings a 
larger volume of inquiries so little building business is in 
sight that the average suburban retail yard is not much 
interested in buying very far ahead. Some repairs are 
under way for factories that are working under full head- 
way on Government contracts and where extension facil- 
ities are planned, there is a moderate amount of genera] 
house repair work, but little snap is seen in the building 
situation as a whole. 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—Hemlock boards are scarce 
and high; they are so few and far between in the board 
offerings that it is difficult to quote with any degree ot 
accuracy. Anyone shading $35, however, is a mighty good 
buyer. The average price list quoted for clipped hemlock 
boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet seems to be about $35. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, March 27.—There seems to be nothing wrong 
with poplar with the exception that it is hard to get. The 
demand is bigger than the supply, and prices are high 
for all the items. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25.—There is continued good 
demand for all stocks of poplar with further slight ad- 
vances on some grades. There has been more than usual 
activity in drop and bevel siding, but dimension is re- 
ported below normal for the season. 





Baltimore, Md., March 25.—Poplar is moving in limited 
quantities only. Some dealers here have made additions 
to their supplies of late, and there is a relatively fair in- 
quiry in progress, but the impairment of transportation 
facilities holds down the distribution to small proportions, 
with the dealers finding it difficult to take care of such 
wants as they are called upon to fill and with at least some 
buyers disposed to place orders in considerable volume, 
Maintenance of prices at remunerative levels is assured. 


Ashland, Ky., March 25.—Demand for poplar continues 
strong with shipments badly delayed owing to railroad 
embargoes. First and seconds continue the strongest 
item, with supply about exhausted. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, March 27.—Demand for fir is fairly active, tho 
it would be much larger were the conditions such that 
shipments could be made more readily from the fir 
country. Local distributers say that it is easier to get 
shipments from mills that are away from Seattle and 
Portland territory than thereabouts. Generally speaking, 
the car situation is no better than it was. Government 
requiements will have a far-reaching effect on this market 
for a long time to come, and supplying this territory will 
be a secondary matter for the mills as long as the present 
conditions exist. 

Seattle, Wash., March 23.—In the face of a critical 
shortage of cars and a tightening of the log situation, 
most of the fir mills are running. A few of them are 
down on account of logs; others are obliged for the same 
reason to close for two to three days a week, and some 
of the large cargo mills are acutely affected. All of the 
mills are being pinched by the car shortage, and are no- 
ticeably embarrassed by the accumulation of yard stock. 
While the labor situation is far from satisfactory, from 
whatever angle it be considered, the mills are making 
every effort to fulfill Government requirements. 





Portland, Ore., March 23.—Business is active and prices 
are firmer, if anything, with chances of further advances 
because of the conditions surrounding the industry. Yard 
trade shows some improvement and mills thruout the 
State report about all the business they can fill. The 
car situation is less favorable than a week ago as far as 
western Oregon is concerned. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—It is reported here that 
several more mills have gone out of the market, especially 
so far as uppers are concerned, and mills which have stock 
of that grade to sell are asking considerably above list 
now on most items. Most of the mills have fair stocks 
of common, but advices here say they can not get cars to 
ship it. The demand here is only fair now. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—The fir market is strong and 
the demand is good, but scarcely any stock is obtainable. 
Railroad conditions bid fair to improve quite slowly and 
not much opportunity is presented to get in assortments 
of stock. Spruce is also strong and in light supply. Rea 
cedar siding is rather quiet at present. Clear red cedar 
is quoted here at $33 to $34 for %x4-inch and $22 to $23 
for %x6-inch bevel siding. Little is offered in transit and 
quotations are subject to prior sale. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 23.—The car situation dominates 
conditions at the mills. Acute congestion is reported, due 
to inability to get cars to move commercial business, 
which leaves mills cutting on Government orders glutted 
with side lumber, yard stock stuff, etc., that can not be 
moved out. Prices are firm, especially on timbers and 
uppers, with advances in prospect due to increasing pro- 
duction costs, and premium prices very often paid. Com- 
mercial orders offered meet with many rejections. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 27.—Demand for western pine and Idaho 
pine is beyond the supply in the matter of boards, but 
there is not much of movement in shop lumber. Prices 
are strong. California white and sugar pine is difficult 
to obtain, even when orders are to be had. All western 
stocks in pine are badly broken. 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—The white pine market is 
firm and high with a good demand. There has been a 
change in price the last six weeks which may make a 
comparison interesting. In the following figures, the first 
given means the price of the commodity in the middle 
of February, the latter the quotation today: Western 
white pine, uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $124, today, hy 
2%-, 83-inch, $139, today, $144; 4-inch, $149, today, $154 
Selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $110 to $114, today, $119; 2%- 
8-inch, $129, today, $132; 4-inch, $139, today, $142; fine 
common, 4/4, $80, today, $85; 6/4, 6/4, 8/4, $91 to $4, 
today, $95 to $99; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $49, today, 
$52; 6- to 8-inch, $54, today, $57; 10- inch, $57, today, $60. 
The 12-inch today sell at $63. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—Prices on all of the west- 
ern pines have stiffened again, due to shortage of stocks 
and an increased demand. The car situation also is less 
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satisfactory and there is trouble in getting stock out. 
mand is fairly good and prices apparently are not much 
of an object with buyers who need stock. 


De- 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 27.—The demand for redwood is a bit 
quieter than it was, and the trade does not pretend to say 
whether it is a temporary slackening or whether most of 
the buying has taken place. What demand exists is mostly 
for factory requirements. The condition which requires a 
Government permit to move stock east of Chicago has 
held back trade. 


San Francisco, March 23.—The redwood lumber market 
is strong with a big demand for timbers and heavy mate- 
rial. Cars are still scarce, altho the embargo has been 
lifted east of the Missouri River. The 8-hour day, now in 
force in the logging camps and mills, has caused consider- 
able inconvenience to the mill companies, but they are 
making the best of the situation. Altho the lack of a 
normal export demand for rough clear continues, there is 
not much clear lumber accumulating, for the greater part 
of the output is now remanufactured for the eastern mar- 
ket. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—Another advance in red- 
wood has been put into effect here, ranging from $2 to $5 
on various items. Tank stock, however, is left un- 
changed. Business, which has been very good previous to 
the advance, was slowed down some, but inquiries are 
again increasing and demand is somewhat better. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—There is a distinct languor 
in the North Carolina pine market here. Buyers are few 
and the sellers gradually growing less. Business in rough 
edge, partition and roofers is much restricted. Prices 
average as follows: Four-quarter and under 12-inch rough 
edge, $45 to $46; 6-inch roofers, $36; 8-inch roofers, $38. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—It is almost impossible to 
get any lumber thru on permits just at present, even in 
case it is for Government purposes. Such a complete 
block in transportation conditions is very disappointing 
to members of the trade, who are getting quite a fair 
number of inquiries. Prices are up considerably, but 
many buyers would be willing to pay the figures askea 
is they could get prompt shipment. 


New York, March 25.—The continued aggravating rail- 
road situation accounts for the uncertainty which still 
prevails in the shortleaf pine market. Naturally the yards 
are in the market to only a slight extent, but stock manu- 
facturers are buying everything in sight and new inquiries 
during the week indicate that these plants will have all 
they can take care of for months. Railroad inquiries are 
a little more numerous. 


Baltimore, Md., March 25.—The arrivals of North Caro- 
lina pine are on the increase, with the weather favorable 
for getting out stocks heretofore held at the mills for 
lack of transportation facilities. With vessels hard to 
get, and then only at increased freight rates, with ad- 
vances in the wages of stevedores and lumber handlers 
adding to the cost of stocks, increases in the quotations 
that have been made from time to time must be main- 
tained if the sellers are to come out with profits. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 27.—There is not much to complain 
about in the southern pine situation locally with the 
exception of shipping conditions, and even transportation 
is much better, according to all reports. There is a big 
demand for Nos. 1 and 2 boards in inch stock and Nos. 
1 and 2 dimension, with the latter selling at list with 
16-foot stock at a premium of $1.50 to $2. The demand is 
mostly factory or industrial needs and comes from outside 
territory, tho orders are placed here. Local yard buying 
is still negligible. Prices are strong on everything and 
the southern pine situation is as strong as could be hoped 
under present conditions. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—Yellow pine continues to 
gain in strength and prices which some weeks ago had 
sagged below list are now practically all above the line. 
Wholesalers, who started the buying movement, are now 
combing the market for stock and retailers have come into 
the market much stronger, evidently fearing they would 
be left up in the air. Many of the mills have cancelled 
stock sheets, and it is almost impossible to place orders 
for some items. Stocks at most of the mills have 
been very considerably depleted by the sudden demand and 
the assortment is poor all around. Boards, including No. 
4, are practically off the market so far as mills represented 
here are concerned. Apparently there is a general im- 
pression that the Government is going to be a very heavy 
buyer in the near future and this explains the desire of 
wholesalers to load up with the kind of stock that will be 
needed. In addition, the wholesalers.expect a big call for 
railroad material and have been taking everything in that 
line they could lay their hands on. The result is that 
most of the mills are fully sold up on that portion of their 
output not commandeered by the Government, and the 
trouble they are having in getting a sufficient supply of 
labor has prevented them catching up on stocks. 

New Orleans, La., March 25.—Some increase both of 
bookings and shipments is indicated by current reports, 
while production has with difficulty maintained the rate 
of the preceding weeks, considerably below sales and ship- 
ments. Individual reports on transportation conditions 
vary a good deal, the showing of improved movement being 
attributed in some quarters solely to the lifting of Gov- 
ernment material, with shipments of commercial stock 
Still restricted greatly by car shortage and embargoes. 
Others report better supply of cars and freer movement 
of general business, tho a lot of territory is still sewed up 
by embargoes. Demand seems to be the least of the manu- 
facturers’ worries, orders coming in, by general accounts, 
at a rate that enables the mills to do more or less ‘‘pick- 
ing and choosing.” The call for yard stock seems to be 
Picking up noticeably, and the items upon which price 
concessions have been rumored intermittently for some 
time are said to be back in line, with respect to price, 
while advances are reported on certain items in active 
request. 








Boston, Mass., March 25.—Business is almost at a 
Standstill in No. 2 southern pine. There is nothing new 
in the flooring market. There is no increase in the slow 
demand for partition. The usual spring increase has not 
yet manifested itself. 
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Jacksonville, Fla., March 25.—Owing to the the fact that 
the Government is buying large quantities of several 
grades of flooring, the commercial demand for this class 
of stock has advanced this week, altho this to date has ° 
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not affected prices, which continue on about the same 
level as they were last week. B&better, which is most 
effected by the week’s demand, is firm at $33. Number 1 
common flooring is in strong call from commercial sources 
for the same reasons that effect B&better stock, and prices 
are firm at $30. The call for No. 2 common flooring is 
heavy from both the Government and the yards. This 
material is being used in large quantities for housing ship 
labor etc. The market this week registers strong at $24. 
Inasmuch as the Government is using tremendous quanti- 
ties of No. 3 common flooring in 1x6-inch, especially for 
camps, the entire market is subject to an upward pressure 
and the price obtaining for this stock is $19, the highest 
on record. The siding market is vigorous, B&better 
bringing $33, No. 1 common, $30, and No. 3 common, $24. 
In ceiling the largest demand is for 9/16- and 7/16-incn. 
This call is entirely from commercial buyers. In 9/16-inch 
the B&better grade brings $30, No. 1 common $25 and 
No. 2 common $22. In 7/16 B&better brings $25, No. 1 
common $22 and No. 2 common $18. There is a medium 
demand for roofers, which brings $24. Cuba is a strong 
factor in the board market. While there is little call for 
No. 1 stock, No. 2 in 1x6- to 12-inch, dressed two sides, is 
worth $26, with No. 3 bringing $20. Kiln dried boards are 
worth $20 and greens bring $19. Shingles are scarce and 
active, No. 1 bringing $5.25 and No. 2 $3.25. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—The southern pine market is 
quite bare of offerings just now and the mills oftentimes 
are not able to make shipment on Government orders. 
No very active demand prevails in the local building trade, 
but stocks of all kinds are so short that lumber for prompt 
delivery is commanding a premium. Most yards have 
been well cleaned out of their stocks during the last few 
weeks and could use much more lumber, provided em- 
bargoes did not interfere with its receipt. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25.—There has been no let-up 
in the demand for southern pine, and it is practically 
impossible for manufacturers to keep orders anywhere 
near cleaned up. Neither is it possible for the mills to 
bring the cut up to the requirements of the market for 
dry stocks. Under these conditions of supply and demand 
there has been a gradual strengthening of prices with 
further advances on some items. With the more encour- 
aging situation as to building there has been new activity 
in flooring, which has been marked up as much as $2.50 
on some grades. Partition and ceiling also are more 
active and prices are from 50 cents to $1 higher. The 
demand for boards is as strong as a week ago, and 
another 50 cents has been added to quotations and from 
that up to $1. Prices for dimension average about $1 
higher. Paving block material does not show much 
change, altho one or two grades are quoted in some 
quarters from 50 cents to $1 higher than last week, but 
generally prices are unchanged. Oil field material is very 
active and the heavy timbers are $1.50 higher, the lighter 
stock unchanged. 





New York, March 25.—Good buying is under way and 
wholegalers catering to railroad business find more en- 
couragement in the prospect. Building yards are active, 
but their requirements have been taken care of for some 
time, altho all along the Hudson and along the Connecticut 
shores wherever there is a prospect of putting up a ship 
yard to good advantage, buyers or promoters seem to be 
looking over the ground with a view of establishing more 
yards. 





Paid 


MMEDIATE cash profits and the per- 
manent good will of the farmer trade 
around your town. OK Products make 
good. They are a real necessity in profitable 
hog and stock raising. They make better 
hogs and livestock—increase the farmer's 
profits. , 
Sun-Lite Windows solve the sunshine prob- 
lem in the hog houses—and that means 
larger and healthier hogs—smaller losses 
in little pigs—bigger profits. 
Easily and quickly installed in old 
houses or built into new ones. Made 
. with a galvanized iron frame and 
a four inch flashing on all sides; absolutely water- 
tight; last a lifetime. The glass is held firmly with 
copper clips, protected by wire screen, Made in 
five styles—stationary and ventilating. 





—insure the most efficient, scientific ventilation 
for barns and dairy houses, producing the sanitary, 
healthful condition in which stock 
thrive; made of heavy galvanized steel; 
shipped ready to install; easy to erect. 

Absolutely bird, storm, rust and rat 
proof; neat in appearance. 

Write for our agency proposition on 
all OK Products and our plan for help- 
ing dealers sell OK Products. 


Phillip Bernard Co.) sux°tiry Wows 





Baltimore, Md., March 25.—Members of the Georgia pine 
trade have no important modifications in the state of 
trade to report. They still get advices that stocks at pro- 
ducing points are of very moderate proportions, and they 
receive evidence every day of the difficulties in the way of 
receiving or making shipments. The movement of freight 
from the South northward in particular is greatly ham- 
pered, and restrictions are in force on nearly all trans- 
portation lines. Construction work of a private character 
is not being conducted on a scale that makes important 
demands, and the longleaf pine trade is on the whole 
rather quiet, with prices continuing high. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 26.—Embargoes are less severe 
from the South, and as a result southern pine business 
appears to have been relieved of some of its more discour- 
aging features. There has been a show of increasing 
firmness in values and the buying has been hindered to 
some extent by the attitude of the mills in insisting on 
generally higher prices. The car supply is the most serious 
impediment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 26.—Mills will not 
accept orders for delivery in this territory and dealers 
have found it exceedingly difficult to pick up stray ship- 
ments. Ability of the mills to make prompt deliveries 
in the West, where embargoes are less frequent than in 
the East, is held largely responsible for the disposition of 
the manufacturers to look to that part of the country for 
what business they desire to handle outside of Government 
orders. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 27..-The market for southern pine 
has advanced again within the last week, and is exceed- 
ingly firm, with indications pointing to still further ad- 
vances. Embargoes, curtailed production and car short- 
ages in some instances, combined with heavy buying, have 
made the market very strong. Boards and shiplap have 
advanced about $1, and the price of dimension is about 

2 higher. Reports from most mills indicate that they 


are far oversold. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 25.—Continued gradual expan- 
sion of demand is reported, applying both to mixed-car 
trade and factory stock. The problem of transportation 
remains unsolved, embargoes being as bothersome as ever, 
but hope of improvement in this respect is encouraged by 
the carriers’ statistics showing marked decrease of the 
number of loaded cars in transit or held in yards and 
sidings. These figures indicate that rapid headway is be- 
ing made in clearing congested junction points, and rail- 
way officials have contended from the start that as soon 
as congestion is cleared the embargoes will be lifted. Re- 
ports indicate that the embargoed territory is pretty well 
cleaned up on cypress stocks in retail yards. A good deal 
of business is booked for these shut-off destinations and 
a big movement will follow the all-clear signal, when- 
ever it comes. 


Chicago, March 27.—Cypress is in only fairly good shape, 
locally speaking. Demand is only fair and appears to be 
divided between the factory and yard requirements. Mill 
advices are that charges for mill working have been ad- 
vanced, the resaw charge being increased from $1 to $1.50 
and working to flooring from $1.50 to $2, while for Chicago 
delivery the surfacing charge has been placed at 50 cents. 
Prices hold strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—Further strengthening of 
the demand for cypress and shortage of stock has caused 
an advance of 50 cents to $2 on factory and tank stock. 
The bulk of the buying orders has come from the coun- 
try, the city demand running along largely to small lots 
for immediate requirements. The mills represented here 
still have fair assortments of stock, but the stocks are 
not large on any one item and there is likely soon to be a 
pronounced shortage in some of the items. This, of course, 
precludes anything except mixed car orders. The em- 
bargo situation still is very annoying, and a rather pessi- 
mistic view of the future in that respect is held by cypress 
men, 





St. Louls, Mo., March 26.—The cypress market con- 
tinues to stiffen up, altho there has been very little 
demand here for any except the lower grades for box- 
making purposes. Shop advanced $2 a thousand on 14- 
and 11$-inch thicknesses. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, March 25.—There is more activity in 
cypress, but stocks are low and movement from the 
mills slow. Demand for factory grades is excellent by 
comparison, the manufacturers of boxes and crating being 
especially urgent in their demand. Prices are strong. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—Stocks of cypress show some 
diminution, owing to the difficulty of getting stocks for- 
warded from the mills. Embargo conditions show little 
or no improvement, tho the local yards are able to make 
shipments to eastern points a little more easily. How- 
ever, the traffic conditions are quite uncertain and ex- 
pected to be so during this month. Prices hold at a firm 
level, as for a number of weeks. 





Boston, Mass., March 2h—Traffic difficulties and high 
prices mark the cypress trade in this city. Many retailers 
are still Very anxious to have some of their long standing 
orders delivered, and if it Were possible to get the material 
thru easier there would be many more buying. Prices 
shape up about as follows for cypress, ones and twos, 
1-inch, $69 to $72! 11%4- and 1%+inch, $72 to $75; 2-inch, 
$80 to $85; cypress, No. 1 shop; 1-incth, $43 to $45; 1%- 
and 1%-inch, $50 to $54; 2-inch, $55 to $60. 





Baltimore, Md., March 25.—Thé cypress trade is about 
as it has been for some time, tho’ the urgent calls for low 
grade stocks that tharacterized the situation for a time 
have abated in consequence of the ability of the box 
makers to havé their wants thken vare of in the shape of 
North Caroling pine and other, ‘woods: AS a consequence, 
the cypress, trad¢ is un the Whole qujet, with the move- 
ment of decidedly limited proportions, but with prices well 
maintained, antl the members of the trade in a hopeful 
state of mind. 


New York, March 25.—The scarcity of supply keeps 
cypress on a more backward basis than is evident in other 
lines. The volume offered is large, but the amount of 
business actually under way is comparatively small. Prices 
are firm. The larger distributing yards which have been 
fortunate enough to maintain a fairly decent supply are 
getting a good run of orétrs. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, March 27.—Red cedar clears were quoted this 
week at $4.46, or slightly in advance of last week, while 
the same quotation as last week holds on stars: $3.82, 
There is no change with white cedars, the prices still 
being as follows: Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.20, and 
sound butts, $2.30. The car situation at the shingle mills 
is as bad as previously reported, and lack of equipment 
in which to make shipments keeps many mills closed 
down. Lath maintain a firm price and are scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 25.—The market is in an ab- 
normal shape because of the restricted supply of shingles 
that can be shipped, while the mills have ample stocks for 
all the trade. Prices have gone up and are quoted along 
quite a range, and cheap shingles are rapidly disappear- 
ing from the market. 


Seattle, Wash., March 23.—Probably less than 50 percent 
of the shingle mills are in operation, with the car short- 
age steadily becoming more acute. The market is scarcely 
changed, with a slight tendency toward an easier under- 
tone, with stars at $2.70 and clears $3.25. The outlook 
for another week is for stationary prices. 


Tacoma, Wash., March 23.—The red cedar shingle mar- 
ket is stronger, but the car situation is worse and getting 
more so. Many country mills are being forced into 
idleness. Prices are advancing. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 26.—While demand has been 
lighter shingles have again shown more strength, particu- 
larly in clears, shipments in that quality having fallen 
off while there was an increase in the supply of stars. The 
transit line is now pretty low and advices received by 
dealers here indicate that shipments from the mills now 
are only about 30 to 40 percent of normal. There are re- 
ports, however, that the car situation has eased up a little 
and there is hope of considerable betterment shortly. 
Meantime, unless shipments are increased, dealers pre- 
dict a further advance. Stars now are being quoted at 
$2.80 and $2.85 Coast basis, and clears from $3.30 to $3.40. 


New Orleans, La., March 25.—Cypress lath are meeting 
usual steady call, stocks at most mills being reported be- 
low normal volume and showing no accumulation. Cypress 
shingle call is said to be a trifle stronger, with mill stocks 
low and in broken assortment and straight-car orders 
hard to place. Where a straight car of shingles is offered 
there is no lack of buyers, but the bulk of the acceptances 
is limited to mixed cars. Prices of cypress shingles and 
lath are called very firm, but without reported change. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 26.—The shingle market has shown 
some reaction after steady advances, and prices were 
somewhat easier. The market is from $3.15 to $3.25 for 
clears and $2.70 for stars, Pacific coast base. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 26.—Wholesalers ask $4.65 to $4.70 
for red cedar clears, but are not doing much business, 
because scarcely any stocks are available. An occasional 
transit car is to be had, but receipts are nothing like 
what they usually are at this time of year. Country yards 
are generally reporting a slow trade, but are hopeful that 
business will pick up soon, in which case the supplies 
will be very short. 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—-RKeport of a little increase 
in the shingle business, so long dormant, is attributed by 
the salesmen to be due to repair work and not to any 
building increase. On the white cedar end there is little 
new. The $5 mark is still quoted by New Brunswick 
manufacturers in spite of the lanquid market. The red 
cedar market continues about the same in regard to prices, 
The lath market has not shown any sifrs of arousing 
from its long lethargy. Prices this week are: Shingles, 
extras, $4.75 to $5; clears, $4.35 to $4.60. Spruce lath, 
1%-inch, $4.30 to $4.40; 1%-inch, $3.90 to $4. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 26.—Demand for Coast 
shingles has steadied somewhat and prices remain the 
Same aS a week ago. Shipments are not coming thru 
from the Coast with any degree of certainty, but dealers 
are in a position to furnish stock in time to meet require- 
ments of most buyers. Lath are beginning to move, but 
the building situation does not seem to have reached a 
point where any great consumption of them is needed. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—The price list in the box board 
market is growing higher and what may be the truth 
today may not be so tomorrow. One dealer said that 
regardless of the box board market being such a remu- 
nerative branch of the trade, he would not put any of his 
white pine into any round edge boards. However, for 
round edge pine $32 shipping point seems to be a general 
price. For square edge pine, 1-inch, dressed, $45 to $47 
is actually being quoted. For round edge spruce boards 
$30 f. 0. b. seems the general mark, but there have been 
sales at a higher mark. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., NEWS NOTES 


March 25.—There remains little change in the car shortage 
situation in the Birmingham district. Demands for southern 
pine, which have increased steadily the last month, can not 
be supplied because of the car shortage. The commercial 
market has never been better, the lumbermen state. The 
small bat steady increase in the price of southern pine has 
caused the mills to hasten produttion, Conditions would be 
considered good were it not for the car shortage. Central 
Freight Association territory again furnished more demantis 
than any other part of the tountry. Government material is 
being moved hurriedly. 

Negro ‘women are performing the hard work of men at the 
plant of the Estes Lumber Co., of Birmingham. The women 
were added to the payroll when it Was found men could not 
be perstiaded to leave other places. Other concerns announce 
that they also will employ negro women. 


NEWS FROM BANGOR, ME. 


March 23.—Litimber already’ is so costly that it is a com- 
mon saying that “only the Government can afford to buy it,” 
but indications are that prices will be higher yet, the expense 
of getting out logs having increased considerably since last 
season. At last accounts, spruce was selling in the big mar- 
kets on the basis of $40 a thousand for dimensions, which is 
more than was paid for pine a few years since and as much 
as oak sold for a generation ago. At the prevailing prices of 
all lumber and other materials, house building can not be 
undertaken by the small investor or by the man of moderate 
means who desires to have a home of his own, for, with the 
short work days and the advanced pay of carpenters, masous, 
painters and all other workmen, the ost would be staggering. 
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